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PREFACE. 


The  present  volume  would  have  appeared  much 
earlier,  had  not  the  author  been  under  an  engage- 
ment to  withhold  the  publication  for  two  years, 
to  give  opportunity  for  reprinting  and  getting 
into  circulation  the  complete  Works  of  Mr.  Hall, 
with  their  accompaniments.  As  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, several  articles  have  been  anticipated 
by  previous  writers,  which  would  otherwise  have 
added  to  the  interest  of  the  narrative,  and  only 
such  retained  as  were  necessary  to  its  cohesion 
and  continuity. 

The  difficulty  of  collecting  the  requisite  mate- 
rials, and  giving  them  in  a  shape  corresponding 
with  the  interest  and  magnitude  of  the  subject, 
will  readily  be  perceived,  when  it  is  known  that 
no  diary  or  private  memorandums  were  found 
at  any  time  to  exist ;  that  no  direct  information 
could    be   elicited   from    Mr.   Hall   himself,   who 
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studied  concealment  as  much  as  others  studied 
to  be  acquainted  with  his  history,  nothing  being 
more  abhorrent  from  his  feehngs  than  the  most 
distant  approach  to  whatever  had  the  appearance 
of  egotism. 

Having  known  and  been  acquainted  with  him 
for  the  space  of  forty  eight  years,  I  judged  it 
not  improbable  that  my  own  memoranda  and 
recollections  might  furnish  a  variety  of  facts  and 
circumstances  that  could  not  well  be  known  to 
others,  and  afford  gratification  to  a  numerous 
class  of  readers,  who  M^ould  dwell  with  peculiar 
interest  on  the  incidents  of  such  a  life.  I  have 
also  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  several 
friends,  who  not  only  recommended  the  present 
attempt,  but  supplied  a  variety  of  valuable  items, 
and  pointed  out  other  sources  of  information. 

The  eminent  individual  himself,  certainly,  nei- 
ther desired  nor  expected  that  any  memorial 
should  be  written  of  him,  as  is  evident  from  the 
following  very  curious  incident,  not  now  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  any  feelings 
of  vanity,  or  of  exciting  expectations  that  cannot 
be  gratified,  but  as  forming  some  apology  at  least 
for  my  having  prepared  the  following  sheets  for 
publication. 
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In  the  act  of  collecting  materials  and  obtaining 
information  from  various  quarters,  with  the  ut- 
most care  and  circumspection,  that  the  ear  of 
modesty  might  not  be  offended,  it  so  happened 
that  one  confidential  friend,  with  no  ill  design, 
betrayed  the  secret.  The  late  Mr.  Mack  was  on 
a  visit  at  Bristol,  in  December  1827,  and  in  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Hall  mentioned  the  intended 
memoir,  and  the  name  of  the  writer.  Mr.  Hall 
was  startled,  and  instantly  exclaimed,  '' Memoirs 
of  my  life,  sir!  I  cannot  imagine  there  is  any 
thing  worth  writing  about  me !  But  if  it  must  be 
so,  there  is  no  person  I  should  prefer  to  the 
author  of  Mr.  Fuller's  Memoirs.  My  only  objec- 
tion would  be,  lest  the  partiality  of  friendship 
should  overcharge  the  portrait." 

At  a  later  period  I  had  occasion  to  apply  to 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  for  any  information  he 
could  give  of  IVIr.  Hall's  college  life  at  Aber- 
deen, or  on  any  subsequent  part  of  his  history. 
Sir  James,  not  knowing  the  applicant,  confided 
my  letter  to  an  officious  individual,  who  imme- 
diately made  it  his  business  to  alarm  the  appre- 
hensions of  Mr.  Hall  and  of  some  of  his  friends, 
but  with  only  a  transient  effect,  his  friendship  and 
his  kindness  remainin«>:  unabated  to  the  end  of  fife. 
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Despairing  of  any  thing  like  an  adequate  me- 
morial, or  of  doing  justice  to  the  subject  I  have 
ventured  to  sketch,  I  have  attempted  no  other 
classification  of  my  materials,  than  simply  that 
of  following  the  order  of  events  as  they  occurred, 
though  in  this  I  cannot  in  every  instance  be 
equally  confident.  The  circumstances  in  which 
Mr.  Hall's  publications  originated,  or  with  which 
they  were  accompanied,  together  with  occasional 
extracts  for  the  gratification  of  such  as  are  not  in 
possession  of  his  invaluable  works,  are  given  with 
as  much  brevity  as  the  case  would  admit ;  the 
leading  design  being  to  exhibit  his  religious  cha- 
racter, rather  than  his  intellectual  greatness,  and 
to  furnish  a  memorial  for  that  part  of  the  com- 
munity which  held  him  in  veneration  chiefly  on 
account  of  his  eminent  piety. 

Some  of  the  anecdotes  and  minor  circumstances 
may  to  a  fastidious  taste  appear  too  trivial  for 
public  notice ;  and  apart  by  themselves  they  would 
have  been  so ;  but  nothing  pertaining  to  so  great 
a  character  can  properly  be  considered  as  unim- 
portant, if  it  tends  to  elucidate  the  peculiar  tact 
and  genius  of  the  individual.  Nor  has  it  appeared 
necessary  wholly  to  suppress  the  painful  part  of 
the  narrative  relating  to  Mr.  Hall's  mental  malady. 
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which  in  pure  and  generous  minds  could  produce 
no  other  feeling  than  that  of  the  deepest  sympa- 
thy, and  of  devout  gratitude  to  that  wise  and 
merciful  providence  which  prevented  its  recur- 
rence, and  lengthened  out  a  long  unclouded  day 
of  usefulness  and  peace.  Hayley's  censurable  folly 
in  attempting  to  conceal  what  all  the  world  was 
before  acquainted  with,  and  the  consequences  it 
produced,  are  a  sufficient  warning  against  the 
affectation  of  imitating  such  an  example. 

If  any  one  should  think  that  in  the  following 
pages  I  have  only  performed  ''  the  futile  office  of 
a  panegyrist,"  he  is  quite  welcome  to  that  opinion, 
I  want  no  apology  for  my  admiration  of  such  an 
assemblage  of  intellectual  and  moral  excellence, 
and  should  deem  it  an  essential  defect  to  be 
destitute  of  such  a  feehng.  I  have  been  anxious 
only  to  give  a  correct  statement  of  what  came 
under  my  own  observation,  or  was  sufficiently 
authenticated  by  the  testimony  of  others ;  and 
with  the  exception  of  unconscious  inadvertencies, 
I  confidently  believe  that  in  no  instance  has 
there  been  the  least  departure  from  truth.  Those 
who  best  knew  Mr.  Hall  will  be  ready  to  say, 
not  one  half  has  yet  been  told  them ;  and  had  he 
lived  in  the  days  of  St.  Ambrose,  of  Pascal,  or 
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the  abbot  Bernard,  the  testimony  borne  of  his 
extraordinary  talents  and  piety  would  have  been 
perfectly  credible,  without  any  additional  voucher. 
The  present  work,  from  the  very  nature  of  its 
construction,  labours  under  all  the  disadvantages 
of  a  miscellaneous  production,  where  it  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  preserve  a  close  connection ;  but  no  other 
plan  so  properly  admitted  of  the  incidental  detail, 
in  which  so  many  would  be  interested.  In  other 
respects  the  execution  exhibits  numerous  defects, 
requiring  the  forbearance  of  the  candid  and  in- 
telligent reader;  but  such  as  it  is,  with  all  its 
imperfections,  I  venture  to  present  it  as  a  testi- 
mony of  affectionate  respect  to  the  memory  of 
my  departed  and  dearly  beloved  friend. 


""N^'^^'  J.  W.  MORRIS. 

June  I2th  1833. 
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A.  D.  1764—1777. 


The  eminent  individual  whose  talents  and  piety 
have  shed  a  lustre  upon  the  history  of  the  christian 
church,  and  to  whose  memory  these  pages  are 
affectionately  devoted,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Hall,  whose  ancestors  were  respectable 
yeomen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.  Mr.  Hall  left  Northumberland  in  1753,  and 
became  pastor  of  the  baptist  church  at  Arnsby,  a 
small  village  eight  miles  south  of  Leicester,  on  the 
Welford  road,  where  for  nearly  forty  years  he 
laboured  with  great  patience  and  success,  *  endiu'ed 
a  great  fight  of  afflictions,'  and  was  much  admired 
for  his  wisdom  and  godly  simplicity. 

Robert,  the  youngest  of  a  numerous  family,  was 
born  on  the  2nd  of  May  1764,  and  brought  up  in 
the  obscure  village  of  Arnsby.  During  infancy  he 
was  remarkably  feeble,  and  for  about  two  years 
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was  under  the  care  of  a  nurse.  At  one  time  his 
hfe  was  so  nearly  extinct,  that  as  he  lay  on  his  mo- 
ther's lap,  she  exclaimed  in  agony.  He  is  gone — 
the  child  is  dead !  So  thought  others  who  were 
present,  but  were  happily  mistaken.  As  he  grew 
and  strengthened,  his  faculties  began  to  develope 
themselves  in  an  unusual  manner.  Before  he  was 
well  able  to  articulate  he  readily  learned  the  alpha- 
bet from  the  gravestones,  pointed  out  by  his  nm-se, 
in  the  burying-ground  belonging  to  the  meeting- 
house. As  soon  as  he  could  read  a  little  he  became 
so  passionately  fond  of  books  that  he  carried  them 
about  in  his  pinafore,  till  it  was  full  of  holes  and 
tatters,  and  would  not  part  with  them  for  any  toys 
that  might  be  offered.  After  returning  from  school 
he  retired  to  the  graveyard  when  the  weather  per- 
mitted ;  seated  himself  on  the  grass,  with  his  hbrary 
spread  around  him,  and  there  spent  the  remainder 
of  the  day  in  gratifying  his  thirst  of  knowledge. 
To  render  his  reading  more  intelhgible  he  usually 
took  with  him  a  pocket  dictionary,  to  explain  any 
difficult  word  that  might  occur ;  and  thus  by  the 
time  he  was  five  or  six  years  old  his  ideas  began 
to  accumulate. 

At  seven  years  of  age  he  was  fond  of  preaching, 
in  imitation  of  his  beloved  father;  and  for  this 
purpose  he  collected  his  playfellows  and  some  of 
the  servants,  and  addressed  them  on  the  subject 
of  religion.  And  though  these  exercises  might  be 
considered  as  bearing  in  some  degree  the  charac- 
ter of  infantile  amusement,  the  pious  servant  wlio 
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watched  over  all  his  movements  with  parental  soli- 
citude, repeatedly  affirmed  that  there  were  in  all 
of  them  indications  of  great  seriousness,  and  that 
no  reasonable  doubt  could  be  entertained  but  reh- 
gious  principles  had  at  that  early  period  a  decided 
influence  upon  his  mind.  The  same  individual, 
distinguished  for  strong  sense  and  sterhng  piety, 
used  to  derive  comfort  and  satisfaction  from  these 
recollections,  whenever  the  object  of  her  early  care 
was  at  any  subsequent  period  depressed  with  feel- 
ings of  despondency  ;  and  in  her  own  homely  style 
old  Nancy  used  to  say,  "  I  will  answer  for  it  that 
my  dear  Bobby  knew  the  Lord  before  he  was  seven 
years  of  age."  In  truth,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
secret  prayer  before  he  could  speak  plain. 

In  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  his  health  began 
to  be  affected,  and  put  on  a  consumptive  appear- 
ance. His  father  procured  for  him  a  small  pony, 
hoping  that  a  little  exercise  in  the  open  air  might 
be  beneficial.  By  short  stages  Robert  sometimes 
accompanied  him  on  horseback  to  Kettering,  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  twenty  miles,  where  he  met 
with  a  kind  reception  from  Beeby  Wallis,  esq.,  one 
of  the  deacons  of  the  baptist  church,  and  the  des- 
cendant of  an  honoiKable  line  of  ancestors,  of 
whom  it  might  be  said,  as  Mr.  Hall  afterwards 
remarked,  "  that  probity,  candour  and  benevo- 
lence, constituted  the  family  likeness." 

The  wan  and  sickly  appearance  of  young  Robert, 
engaging  the  attention  of  his  hospitable  friend,  he 
prevailed  with  his  father  to  leave  him  awhile  under 
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his  care  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  Mr.  Walhs, 
at  all  times  pleased  with  the  shrewd  and  witty  re- 
marks of  the  youthful  visitor,  took  him  into  the 
garden  early  in  the  morning  to  gather  esculent 
snails,  but  had  much  difficulty  in  persuading  him 
to  swallow  the  living  mucilage.  Robert  urged  se- 
veral ingenious  objections ;  and  at  length,  that  if 
he  received  the  nauseous  potion  he  should  soon  be 
like  Herod,  *  who  was  eaten  of  worms,  and  gave 
up  the  ghost.'  He  was  induced  at  last  to  make 
the  experiment ;  and  after  repeated  visits  to  the 
hospitable  mansion  of  his  friend,  his  health  appa- 
rently improved.  Mr.  Wallis  was  warmly  attached 
to  Mr.  Fuller,  then  of  Soham,  and  had  so  high  an 
opinion  of  his  character  and  abilities,  that  after 
the  church  at  Kettering  had  become  destitute  of  a 
pastor,  he  advised  them  to  wait  several  years  in 
the  hope  of  finally  obtaining  him ;  and  when  at 
length  Mr.  Fuller's  acceptance  of  their  invitation 
was  read  before  the  chruxh,  Mr.  Wallis  rose  up 
and  said  with  great  emphasis,  *  Now  lettest  thou 
thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have 
seen  thy  salvation.' 

During  these  early  visits  at  Kettering,  Mr.  Wallis 
took  so  much  delight  in  the  promising  abihties  of 
his  young  friend,  that  he  sometimes  prevailed  upon 
him  to  deliver  a  short  address  to  a  select  audience 
in  the  vestry ;  and  on  these  occasions  there  were 
coruscations  of  genius  which  awakened  the  highest 
expectations.  Such  indeed  was  the  precocity  of 
intellect  displayed  in  the  very  dawn  of  life,  that  it 
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might  truly  be  said  of  him  as  it  was  of  another 
intellectual  prodigy,  that  he  violently  precipitated 
the  ordinary  march  of  nature,  and  leaped  at  once 
from  childhood  to  manhood,  without  passing 
through  the  intermediate  stage  of  human  exist- 
ence. Before  he  was  nine  years  of  age  he  read 
and  understood  the  profoundly  argumentative  trea- 
tises of  President  Edwards  on  the  "  Affections," 
and  on  the  "  Will,"  which  he  candidly  acknow- 
ledged in  a  conversation  with  his  faithful  nurse, 
in  the  summer  of  1826.  Four  years  afterwards  he 
made  the  same  acknowledgment  to  an  intimate 
friend  who  visited  him  at  Bristol,  though  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  fully  adopted  Edwards's  theory 
until  the  latter  part  of  life,  nor  even  then  without 
some  hesitation  and  reserve.  At  the  time  the  first 
conversation  took  place,  he  was  anxious  to  induce 
the  beHef,  that  all  such  mental  efforts  were  prema- 
ture ;  that  they  indicated  nothing  extraordinary, 
and  were  only  the  abortive  production  of  the 
greenhouse  or  the  hotbed.  Pressed  with  other 
remarks  and  early  anecdotes  he  at  length  admitted, 
there  might  possibly  be  some  things  rather  sin- 
gular in  the  early  period  of  his  life,  but  that 
these  had  long  ago  passed  away,  and  nothing 
now  was  left  to  distinguish  him  from  the  com- 
monest of  our  species. 

The  elder  Mr.  Hall  frequently  visited  Kettering, 
during  the  destitute  state  of  the  church,  and  his 
preaching,  conversation  and  advice,  excited  no 
ordinary   degree   of  interest.      At    one   of   these 
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interviews  he  hinted  to  his  friend  Mr.  Wallis, 
"  that  his  son  Bob,"  as  he  used  to  call  him,  "  was 
a  strange  sort  of  a  boy,  and  he  did  not  know  what 
to  do  with  him.  He  had  sent  him  to  school  in  a 
neighbouring  \dllage,  and  the  master  had  called  to 
say  it  was  of  no  use  his  being  with  him  any  longer. 
Bob  had  quickly  learned  up  all  and  more  than  all 
that  he  could  teach  him,  and  he  was  more  fit  him- 
self to  become  his  scholar  than  his  teacher."  By 
the  advice,  and  probably  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Walhs,  the  pious  father  consented  to  place 
him  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  John  Ryland,  who 
at  that  time  conducted  a  large  and  respectable 
seminary  at  Northampton. 

This  gentleman,  the  father  of  Dr.  John  Ryland, 
possessed  a  vigorous  understanding,  various  learn- 
ing, a  vivid  imagination,  and  a  range  of  talents  that 
rendered  him  one  of  the  most  popular  preachers 
of  the  day  :  for  zeal  and  fidelity  he  had  few  equals, 
and  none  could  surpass  the  bold  and  daring  nature 
of  his  eloquence.  His  eccentricities  were  numer- 
ous and  remarkable,  his  piety  unquestionable  ;  to 
a  stranger  his  manners  were  sufficiently  teri'ific, 
though  in  reality  no  man  possessed  more  genuine 
kindness,  or  more  enlarged  and  disinterested  be- 
nevolence. With  all  his  failings,  and  without  any 
written  memorial  of  his  life  and  labours,  he  was 
one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. 

Robert  Hall,  on  his  first  introduction  to  the 
school  at  Northampton  by  his  father,  was  invited 
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to  spend  the  evening  in  the  parlour,  where  his  new 
teacher  happened  to  have  a  party  of  gentlemen  to 
supper.  The  conversation  turned  on  the  policy 
of  the  war,  which  England  had  commenced  with 
the  American  colonies.  Mr.  Ryland,  at  all  times 
the  ardent  friend  of  liberty  and  the  advocate  of 
the  oppressed,  entered  upon  an  animated  defence 
of  the  Americans,  and  condemned  the  measures 
pursued  against  them.  The  impassioned  harangue 
filled  the  mind  of  his  young  pupil  with  admiration 
and  dread ;  at  the  same  time  it  inspired  him  with 
the  love  of  liberty,  a  passion  which  he  afterwards 
cherished  to  the  end  of  life,  never  failing  to  con- 
sider it  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  public 
virtue. 

*'  Were  I  the  American  commanding-officer," 
said  the  honest  and  intrepid  John  Ryland,  in  an 
attitude  of  indignant  defiance,  **  I  would  call  toge- 
ther all  my  comrades  and  brother  officers.  I  would 
order  every  man  to  bare  his  arm,  that  a  portion 
of  blood  might  be  extracted,  and  mixed  in  one 
basin  on  the  table.  I  would  then  command  every 
one  to  di'aw  his  sword  and  dip  the  point  of  it  in 
the  basin,  and  swear  by  the  great  Eternal  never  to 
sheathe  the  consecrated  blade,  till  he  had  achieved 
the  fi'eedom  of  his  country.  If  after  this  any  one 
should  turn  coward  or  traitor,  I  should  feel  it  a 
duty,  a  pleasure,  a  luxury,  to  plunge  my  weapon 
into  that  man's  heart."  The  vehement  and  tragic 
manner  in  which  the  incomparable  John  Ryland 
spoke  and  acted  all  this,  was  so  \ividly  depicted 
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on  the  mind  of  young  Robert  Hall,  as  he  affirmed 
many  years  afterwards,  that  the  impression  could 
never  be  effaced. 

It  is  related  that  in  the  early  part  of  his  pupil- 
age at  Northampton  he  was  considered  as  rather 
unpromising,  and  not  likely  to  make  much  pro- 
ficiency. He  neither  took  pleasure  in  the  common 
amusements  of  youth,  nor  fell  into  the  train  or 
current  of  his  associates,  but  might  be  seen  stand- 
ing or  walking  alone,  dwelling  upon  his  own 
thoughts,  and  avoiding  general  intercourse.  If 
occasionally  sent  on  an  errand  he  either  forgot 
his  message,  or  made  some  mistake  in  the  deli- 
very, and  would  take  an  order  for  mutton  and 
beef  to  a  grocer's,  as  readily  as  to  a  butcher's 
shop.  The  frequent  recurrence  of  such  ludicrous 
mistakes  rendered  him  of  course  an  object  of 
curiosity  and  amusement  to  his  juvenile  com- 
panions, who  would  easily  construe  into  a  want 
of  common  sense  what  in  reahty  indicated  an  ab- 
straction of  mind,  common  to  nearly  all  geniuses 
of  the  higher  order. 

The  senior  Mr.  Ryland,  to  stimulate  the  exer- 
tions of  his  pupils,  gave  them  subjects  on  which 
to  write,  and  the  best  composition  carried  off  the 
prize.  This  placed  young  Robert  in  a  state  of 
direct  competition,  and  roused  his  dormant  facul- 
ties, which  in  this  new  situation  had  met  with  no 
particular  excitement.  No  sooner  was  he  forced 
into  the  ranks  for  this  species  of  literary  fame, 
than   he  produced  a  theme  which  not  only  sur- 
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passed  the  efforts  of  all  his  competitors,  but  af- 
forded great  delight  to  his  tutor.  At  various 
intervals  were  discovered  traits  of  genius,  and 
bursts  of  imagination,  that  could  not  be  mistaken 
for  the  operations  of  an  ordinary  mind.  Mr.  Ry- 
land  thought  so  highly  of  these  attempts  at  com- 
position that  he  sent  some  of  them  for  insertion 
in  the  periodical  publications  of  the  day,  before 
the  writer  had  well  attained  the  eleventh  year  of 
his  age. 

It  is  often  seen  that  some  latent  faculty  is  roused 
and  called  into  action  by  some  transient  and  acci- 
dental cause,  which  like  the  electric  flash,  kindles 
up  a  sudden  and  inextinguishable  blaze ;  and  many 
of  the  later  acquirements  in  life  may  be  traced  to 
some  early  impression,  which  either  gave  the  first 
impulse,  or  accelerated  the  course  of  thought  and 
feeling  afterwards  pursued.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
but  the  mind  of  Robert  Hall  must  naturally  have 
been  endued  with  an  exquisite  relish  for  whatever 
is  chaste  and  beautiful  in  composition,  yet  he  him- 
self conceived  that  this  taste  was  first  inspired  by 
an  unforeseen  occurrence  during  his  pupilage  at 
Northampton.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Robins  of  Da- 
ventry,  the  tutor  of  his  amiable  friend  Mr.  Toller, 
he  says  that  "  among  many  other  mental  endow- 
ments, he  was  remarkable  for  delicacy  of  taste 
and  elegance  of  diction ;  and  perhaps  I  may  be 
excused  in  observing,  that  the  first  perception  of 
these  qualities  which  I  remember  to  have  pos- 
sessed, arose  from  hearing  him  preach  on  a  public 
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occasion  at  Northampton."  He  then  speaks  of 
the  compositions  of  this  eloquent  preacher  as  hav- 
ing been  rendered  highly  impressive  and  delightful, 
by  the  correct  and  lively  imagination  they  dis- 
played, and  their  being  embodied  in  language  of 
the  most  classic  purity.*  Such  it  seems  was  the 
model  he  selected  while  a  schoolboy,  and  such  his 
early  perception  of  what  was  rich  and  beautiful  in 
style  and  sentiment. 

Robert  continued  at  Northampton  about  eighteen 
months,  making  rapid  improvement  in  classical  and 
mathematical  learning ;  but  the  indifferent  state 
of  his  health,  and  the  frequent  recurrence  of  pain, 
unfitted  him  for  close  application,  and  required  a 
relaxation  from  school  exercises.  In  the  twelfth 
year  of  his  age  he  returned  to  his  native  village, 
where,  with  the  benefit  of  country  air,  he  would 
have  every  opportunity  of  prosecuting  his  religious 
enquiries,  under  the  able  and  judicious  instructions 
of  his  excellent  father,  and  of  preparing  his  mind 
for  future  usefulness. 

His  sprightly  wit  and  obliging  manners  rendered 
him  a  great  favourite  at  home,  and  among  the 
neighboiurs ;  and  as  his  father  occupied  a  few  acres 
of  land,  an  endowment  which  belongs  to  the  con- 
gregation at  Arnsby,  constituting  the  principal  part 
of  the  minister's  support,  he  frequently  accompa- 
nied him  into  the  field  to  converse  with  the  la- 
bourers, who  were  highly  entertained  with  his 
shrewd  and  witty  observations.     In  these  days  of 

*  jMciuoir  of  Mr.  Tollor. 
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juvenility  he  was  also  very  fond  of  a  hoax,  and 
displayed  no  small  degree  of  ingenuity  in  the  exe- 
cution. Observing  one  day  a  farmer's  servant  car- 
rying a  bag,  containing  a  sucking  pig  as  a  present 
to  his  fathei-,  and  putting  it  down  outside  the  door, 
Robert  contrived  to  abstract  the  roaster,  while  the 
man  went  in  with  his  message,  and  put  in  a  young 
dog  instead.  The  unsuspecting  countryman  car- 
ried in  the  intended  present,  with  his  master's 
respects,  but  found  on  opening  the  sack  a  trans- 
formation which  filled  him  with  terror  and  amase- 
ment,  while  Robert  secretly  placed  himself  within 
view  of  this  curious  comedy.  In  all  the  sports 
and  gambols  \nth  his  playfellows  he  always  took 
the  lead,  and  gave  them  reason  ever  after  to 
remember  his  humour  and  adroitness. 

Possibly,  at  this  particular  period,  when  the 
riual  scenery  around  invited  to  so  many  pastimes, 
there  might  be  some  instances  of  daring  or  of 
injurious  frivolity,  to  which  he  adverted  with  so 
much  pain  and  sorrow  in  the  latter  part  of  life, 
when,  hke  holy  Job,  he  mourned  over  *  the  ini- 
quities of  his  youth  ; '  for  it  is  commonly  observed, 
that  where  religious  impressions  are  made  in  very 
early  life,  before  the  judgment  has  attained  to  any 
matmity,  or  the  mind  been  '  rooted  and  grounded 
in  love,'  it  has  been  followed  with  an  interval  of 
supineness,  and  the  prevalence  of  corrupt  affec- 
tions. Yet  in  the  present  instance  it  is  far  more 
probable,  that  the  lamentations  so  oft  repeated 
were  the  result  of  a  deeper  insight  into  the  evil 
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of  sin,  a  deeper  sense  of  innate  depravity,  accom- 
panied with  the  painful  recollection  that  '  child- 
hood and  youth  are  vanity,'  rather  than  to  any 
serious  degree  of  spiritual  declension.  All  who 
knew  him  bore  ^\dtness  that  *  in  him  was  found,' 
from  the  earliest  dawn  of  reason,  '  some  good 
thing  towards  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,'  and  that 
he  uniformly  bore  this  character.  The  following 
entry  in  the  church  book  at  Arnsby  is  circumstan- 
tial and  decisive  upon  the  subject. 

"On  Lord's  day,  Aug.  23,  1778,  Robert  Hall, 
youngest  son  of  our  pastor  Robert  Hall,  gave  a 
very  distinct  accomit  of  his  being  the  subject  of 
spiritual  gTace.  He  was  only  fomteen  years  of 
age  last  May,  and  has  appeared  to  be  serious  from 
his  early  childhood.  He  was  baptised  on  Lord's 
day,  Sep.  6th,  and  the  same  day  was  added  to 
the  chmxh." 
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In  the  following  October  he  was  introduced  to 
Bristol  Academy,  which  had  been  founded  in  1770, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Evans,  a.  m.  and  his  son,  afterwards  Dr.  Caleb 
Evans,  who  succeeded  to  the  presidency,  and  was 
assisted  in  the  classical  department  by  the  Rev. 
James  Newton,  a.  m.  Dr.  Caleb  Evans,  pastor 
also  of  the  baptist  chmxh  at  Broadmead,  was 
possessed  of  extensive  learning,  of  hberal  sen- 
timents, and  captivating  eloquence.  The  tutor 
and  the  pupil  manifested  a  reciprocal  attachment, 
and  were  fully  aware  of  each  others  respective 
merits. 

Though  our  young  student  had  preached  occa- 
sionally for  some  time  before,  in  more  retired 
situations,  the  recent  change  of  circumstances 
encreased  his  diffidence  and  timidity  to  such  a 
degi'ee,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  be  per- 
suaded to  engage  in  any  pubhc  exercise,  and  failed 
in  the  first  and  second  attempt.  Acquiring  a  little 
more  self-possession,  he  at  the  urgent  request  of 
his  tutor,  delivered  a  public  discourse  at  Broad- 
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mead,  when  he  was  httle  more  than  fourteen. 
This  singular  fact  was  ehcited,  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  within  the  last  year  or  two  of  his 
life. 

Robert  spent  the  first  vacation  at  Arnsby,  and 
in  July  1779  he  accompanied  his  father  to  the 
ordination  of  Mr.  Skinner,  the  first  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Clipstone  in  Northamptonshire.  Among 
the  ministers  present  on  that  occasion  was  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Beddome,  so  well  known  by  his 
excellent  Hymns  and  posthumous  Sermons,  and 
who,  in  conjunction  with  the  senior  Mr.  Hall, 
conducted  the  principal  services  of  the  day.  In- 
terested by  the  conversation  and  appearance  of 
young  Robert,  Mr.  Beddome  was  extremely  anxi- 
ous that  he  should  be  engaged  to  preach  the  even- 
ing lecture ;  but  he  continued  for  some  time  to 
resist  every  importunity,  and  left  the  company. 
Followed  by  the  entreaties  of  an  intimate  friend* 
he  at  length  complied,  and  entered  the  pulpit  for 
the  first  time  before  an  audience  of  ministers, 
whom  he  had  been  accustomed  from  his  childhood 
to  look  up  to  with  feelings  of  reverence,— a  dis- 
maying undertaking  for  a  youth  of  fifteen,  but  for 
which  his  previous  exercises  at  Bristol  had  in  some 
measure  prepared  him.  His  text  was  1  John  i.  5. 
'  God  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all.' 
The  enlarged  and  vivid  conceptions  of  the  youthful 

*  Mr.  Joseph  Tiinms,  several  years  a  deacon  of  the  baptist  church  at 
Kettering-,  where  his  father  before  him  sustained  the  same  office,  during 
the  presidency  of  the  learned  Dr.  Gill. 
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preacher,  his  metaphysical  acumen  and  powerful 
ar<ijmnentation,  on  this  profound  and  mysterious 
subject,  excited  the  deepest  interest,  and  afforded 
unequivocal  proofs  of  his  designation  to  the  sacred 
office. 

The  friends  at  Clipstone  were  afterwards  in- 
dulged with  his  early  services,  nearly  as  often  as 
he  visited  his  native  place ;  but  in  consequence  of 
liis  personal  neghgence  and  the  numerous  misad- 
ventures to  which  he  was  continually  liable,  they 
found  it  necessary  to  watch  all  his  movements, 
till  he  was  securely  placed  in  the  pidpit.  In  the 
immediate  prospect  of  preaching  he  generally  re- 
quired to  be  left  to  his  own  meditations,  for  the 
space  at  least  of  half  an  hour ;  and  it  sometimes 
happened  that  the  preacher  could  not  be  found 
when  he  was  wanted,  or  that  he  had  burned  off 
the  skirt  of  his  coat  unperceived,  by  sitting  too 
near  the  fire,  or  had  lost  his  hat,  and  could  not 
appear  until  the  losses  and  damages  were  in  some 
sort  repaired.  These  trifling  incidents,  affording 
amusement  at  the  moment,  were  easily  overlooked 
and  soon  forgotten,  when  once  the  blaze  of  elo- 
quence was  hghted  up. 

During  the  probationary  period  at  Bristol  he 
pm'sued  his  academical  studies  with  great  ardour 
and  perseverance,  and  was  remarkable  for  early 
rising;  but  having  no  regular  plan  of  operation, 
nor  deeming  it  necessary  to  make  arrangements 
for  his  own  convenience,  his  fellow  students  were 
not  a  little  annoyed  by  his  literary  depredations. 
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On  leaving  the  dormitory  they  found  that  in  his 
haste  he  had  carried  off  their  paper  and  pens, 
inkstands  and  books,  and  sometimes  even  their 
clothes,  till  effectual  means  were  interposed  for 
their  protection.  Dr.  Caleb  Evans,  entertaining 
a  great  partiality  for  his  pupil,  invited  him  in  a 
morning  to  his  private  study,  where  every  thing 
was  provided  for  his  accommodation,  and  thus 
terminated  the  predatory  warfare. 

At  all  times  fond  of  daring  exploits,  his  life  was 
frequently  exposed  to  great  danger  during  the 
volatile  period  of  childhood  and  youth.  He  would 
climb  the  loftiest  trees,  or  plant  his  foot  on  some 
dangerous  eminence,  from  which  he  sometimes 
fell  with  great  violence,  but  was  mercifully  pre- 
served from  any  serious  accident.  One  of  these 
exploits,  during  his  academic  career,  was  of  a 
character  so  singular  and  romantic,  and  attended 
with  such  imminent  peril,  that  it  might  have  been 
deemed  perfectly  incredible,  but  for  the  undoubted 
authority  on  which  it  rests. 

It  having  been  customary  to  admit  into  the 
Academy  at  Bristol  a  limited  number  of  Welsh 
students,  whose  different  habits  and  odd  construc- 
tion of  the  English  language  often  afforded  diver- 
sion to  the  other  inmates,  it  is  said  that  our  hero 
contrived  to  frighten  one  of  them  by  descending 
the  chimney  of  the  room  where  he  was  sitting, 
and  presenting  himself  to  the  retired  and  con- 
templative Welshman,  covered  with  soot  and 
dirt.     The  circvimstance  having  been  mentioned  to 
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Mr.  Hall  nearly  fifty  years  afterward,  in  the  expec- 
tation that  so  improbable  a  statement  would  have 
met  a  direct  denial,  he  immediately  replied,  "  By 
no  means :  the  tale  is  true  enough,  except  that 
it  was  no  part  of  my  design  to  disturb  the  inoffen- 
sive Welshman,  who  was  sufficiently  alarmed,  cer- 
tainly, at  my  unexpected  appearance  through  such 
an  aperture.  But  having  observed  with  what  ease 
and  celerity  a  Sweep  would  present  himself  at  the 
chimney  top,  I  was  desirous  of  ascertaining  by 
what  means  such  an  extraordinary  feat  was  ac- 
complished. Unfortunately,  I  began  at  the  wrong 
end  of  the  business.  I  ascended  the  roof  of  the 
building  by  a  ladder,  and  then  climbed  outside 
the  highest  chimney,  in  order  to  descend  through 
it  to  the  bottom.  The  attempt  nearly  cost  me 
my  life.  On  entering  the  top  of  the  chimney  I 
slipped  down  several  yards,  was  almost  suffocated 
with  dust  and  soot,  and  some  severe  contusions 
of  the  head  and  elbows  were  the  consequence  of 
this  imprudent  adventure."  If  the  excruciating 
pain  he  endured  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
hfe  had  not  its  origin  in  some  unperceived  injury 
of  an  early  date,  there  can  be  httle  doubt  but  it 
was  much  encreased  by  the  serious  accidents  to 
which  he  was  continually  liable,  and  might  account 
for  the  different  forms  of  affliction  with  which  he 
was  visited. 

The  eccentricity  of  his  habits  and  manual  ex- 
ploits, during  this  period,  was  not  more  remarkable 
than  the  ebullition  of  his  genius,  and  the  unbound- 
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ed  efforts  of  his  wit.  The  appearance  of  vanity 
and  conceit,  or  the  obtrusion  of  an  ignorant  pe- 
tulance, however  disgusting  to  his  feehngs,  did 
not  suffice  for  the  object  of  his  censure ;  he  would 
overwhelm  by  turns  all  his  associates  with  torrents 
of  sarcastic  wit  and  raillery,  which  he  found  it  so 
difficult  to  restrain.  Aware  however  of  the  tempta- 
tion to  which  his  natural  vivacity  exposed  him,  and 
how  incautiously  his  satire  might  wound  the  feel- 
ings of  those  whom  he  esteemed,  he  imposed  a 
restriction  upon  his  fancy,  and  passed  upon  himself 
an  implied  censure,  in  writing  an  admirable  Essay, 
in  which  the  evils  and  excesses  of  a  satirical  pro- 
pensity are  ably  pointed  out. 

This  short  and  interesting  piece,  entitled  the 
"  Character  of  Cleander,"  exposes  with  just  seve- 
rity that  species  of  sarcasm  especially,  which  arises 
from  a  disposition  to  detract  from  the  excellencies 
of  others  on  account  of  some  minor  defects,  eager- 
ly descried  for  the  mere  purpose  of  furnishing 
matter  for  ridicule  and  banter;  a  state  of  mind 
totally  estranged,  certainly,  "from  the  delicacies 
of  friendship,  which  generously  hides  the  faults  it 
cannot  correct,"  and  is  equally  at  variance  with 
the  principles  of  true  benevolence. 

It  is  pretty  evident  however  that  besides  the 
correction  of  his  own  foibles,  the  writer  must  have 
had  principally  in  view  some  unfeeling  critic, 
whose  conduct  it  was  his  object  to  condemn ;  for 
with  respect  to  himself,  no  one  who  knew  him 
would  admit  that  a  single  grain  of  malevolence 
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ever  entered  his  constitution,  whatever  may  be 
said  of  the  shrewdness  and  severity  of  some  of 
his  repartees.  He  now  determined  it  seems  on 
laying  aside  "  all  the  edged  tools  of  eloquence  and 
wit,"  which  he  had  brandished  with  so  much  power 
and  playfulness,  and  to  comport  himself  with  a 
gravity  and  decorum  becoming  his  present  engage- 
ments and  pursuits.  In  the  latter  part  of  life 
especially,  when  his  feelings  were  more  under  the 
controul  of  religious  principles,  he  was  sparing 
in  the  use  of  satire,  and  preferred  cultivating  the 
tender  and  devout  affections,  both  in  himself  and 
others,  though  it  was  impossible  but  that  the 
sparkhngs  of  his  wit  and  humour  would  sometimes 
escape  him,  in  the  course  of  an  animated  conver- 
sation ;  and  whether  serious  or  jocose,  his  sarcasms 
seldom  failed  to  strike. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  second  year  at  the 
academy,  Mr.  Hall  spent  the  midsummer  vacation 
at  Arnsby;  and  not  having  been  formally  called 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  according  to  the 
general  custom  among  dissenters  at  that  time,  his 
pious  father  deemed  it  necessary  that  he  should 
be  examined  before  the  church  for  that  purpose. 
Desirous  also  that  his  own  conduct  in  this  instance 
should  appear  to  be  iminfluenced  by  any  undue 
partiality  to  his  beloved  son,  and  that  satisfactory 
evidence  should  be  given  of  his  talents  and  piety, 
as  indispensable  to  the  sacred  office,  he  carefully 
recorded  the  particulars  of  this  solemn  service, 
accompanied  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  early  life 
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and  experience  of  the  individual  now  to  be   set 
apart  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel. 

The  following  Extract  from  the  Church  Book 
at  Arnsby,  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  senior  Mr. 
Hall,  and  given  with  his  characteristic  simplicity, 
will  be  read  with  no  ordinary  interest,  as  it  fin-- 
nishes  an  unquestionable  testimony  to  the  leading 
facts  already  mentioned. 

"  A  ahort  account  of  the  Call  of  Robert  Hall, 
junior,   to  the  work  of  the  Ministry ^  by  the  Church 
at  Arnsby,  Aug.  13th  1780. 

"  The  said  Robert  Hall  was  born  at  Arnsby, 
May  2nd  1764  ;  and  was,  even  from  his  childhood, 
not  only  serious,  and  given  to  secret  prayer  before 
he  could  speak  plain,  but  was  always  wholly  in- 
clined to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  He  began  to 
compose  hymns  before  he  was  quite  seven  years 
old,  and  therein  discovered  marks  of  piety,  deep 
thought  and  genius.  Between  eight  and  nine 
years  he  made  several  hymns,  which  were  much 
admired  by  many,  one  of  which  was  printed  in 
the  Gospel  Magazine  about  that  time.  He  wrote 
his  thoughts  on  various  religious  subjects,  and 
select  portions  of  scripture.  He  was  likewise  pos- 
sessed of  an  intense  inclination  for  learning,  and 
made  such  progi'ess  that  the  country  master  under 
whom  he  was,  could  not  instruct  him  any  farther. 
He  was  then  sent  to  Northampton  boardingschool, 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  John  Rylai'd,  where 
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he  continued  about  a  year  and  a  half,  and  made 
great  progress  in  latin  and  greek. 

'*  In  October  1778  he  went  to  the  Academy 
at  Bristol,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Evans ; 
and  on  Aug.  13tli  17S0  was  sent  out  to  the 
ministry  by  this  church,  being  sixteen  years  and 
three  months  old.  The  manner  in  which  the 
church  obtained  satisfaction  with  his  abilities  for 
the  great  work  was,  his  speaking  in  his  turn  at 
conference  meetings  from  various  portions  of  scrip- 
ture; in  which,  and  in  prayer,  he  had  borne  a 
part  for  upwards  of  four  years  before ;  and  having 
when  at  home,  at  their  request,  frequently  preach- 
ed on  Lord's  day  mornings,  to  their  great  satisfac- 
tion. They  therefore  earnestly  and  unanimously 
requested  his  being  in  a  solemn  manner  set  apart 
to  pubhc  employ. 

^'  Accordingly,  on  the  day  aforesaid,  he  was 
examined  by  his  father  before  the  church,  respect- 
ing his  inclination,  motives,  and  end,  in  reference 
to  the  ministry,  and  was  hkewise  desired  to  make 
a  declaration  of  his  religious  sentiments.  All 
which  being  done,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
church,  they  therefore  set  him  apart  by  lifting  up 
their  right  hands,  and  by  solemn  prayer. 

"  His  father  then  delivered  a  discourse  to  him, 
fi-om  2  Tim.  ii.  1.  ^  Thou  therefore,  my  son,  be 
strong  in  the  grace  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.'  Being 
thus  sent  forth,  he  preached  in  the  afternoon  from 
2  Thess.  i.  7,  8. — May  the  Lord  bless  him,  and 
grant  him  great  success  ! " 
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The  Bristol  Education  Society,  of  the  baptist 
denomination,  possessing  funds  for  the  purpose 
of  sending  students  to  the  northern  university, 
introduced  Mr.  Hall  to  King's  College,  Aberdeen, 
November  1781,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his 
age.  During  his  residence  in  this  seat  of  learning 
he  prosecuted  his  studies  with  great  assiduity  and 
success,  was  brought  into  contact  with  many  ele- 
vated minds,  and  some  congenial  spirits,  which 
called  forth  his  powers  to  the  loftiest  exercise. 
His  talents  and  attainments  were  allowed  to  be 
such,  that  none  of  the  collegians  could  be  put  in 
competition  with  him;  while  he  was  equally  ad- 
mired for  the  urbanity  of  his  deportment,  and  the 
uniform  consistency  of  his  moral  and  religious 
conduct. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  fourth  year  he  pro- 
nounced a  Greek  oration,  which  was  heard  with 
great  applause,  and  followed  with  the  honourary 
degree  of  A.  M.  The  spot  on  which  he  stood  to 
deliver  this  memoriter  address,  is  still  carefully 
pointed   out   to  amateurs   who  visit  the   college. 
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and  his  fame  still  survives  in  the  memory  of  some 
distinguished  members  of  the  university. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  fellow  students 
at  Aberdeen  was  the  late  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
who  achnired  his  transcendent  abilities,  and  held 
his  character  in  the  highest  estimation.  Devoted 
to  very  different  pursuits,  there  was  nevertheless 
a  cordial  attachment  between  them,  each  conced- 
ing to  the  other  a  preeminence  which  neither  of 
them  claimed  or  accepted  for  himself.  The  foun- 
dation of  their  union  was  mental  greatness,  at- 
tracting and  being  attracted,  at  different  points  of 
their  orbit,  while  each  in  harmony  with  the  other, 
irradiated  the  peculiar  sphere  assigned  him. 

Sir  James  was  heard  to  remark,  that  during  the 
two  or  three  years  he  spent  with  Mr;  Hall  at 
Aberdeen,  all  the  time,  early  and  late,  that  could 
be  spared  ft'om  college  exercises,  was  occupied  in 
one  continued  series  of  severe  and  animated  argu- 
mentation, on  morals  and  metaphysics,  on  the 
doctrines  and  e\ddences  of  Christianity ;  and  that 
he  derived  from  these  discussions  more  satisfactory 
information  than  from  all  the  books  he  had  ever 
read  upon  the  same  subjects.  And  in  a  letter 
written  to  Mr.  Hall  many  years  afterward.  Sir 
James  acknowledged  that,  "  on  the  most  impartial 
survey  of  his  early  life  he  could  see  nothing  which 
so  much  tended  to  excite  and  invigorate  the  un- 
derstanding, to  direct  it  towards  high  and  perhaps 
scarcely  accessible  objects,  as  his  intimacy  with 
liis  honoured  friend." 
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After  Mr.  Hall  had  been  at  college  about  a  year 
and  a  half,  he  returned  to  Bristol  to  spend  the 
summer  recess  of  1783,  and  went  back  to  Aber- 
deen in  the  following  autumn.  The  church  at 
Broadmead,  anxious  to  secure  his  services,  follow- 
ed him  with  a  pressing  invitation  to  become  the 
colleague  of  Dr.  Caleb  Evans ;  but  not  having  yet 
attained  his  twentieth  year,  his  diffidence  scarcely 
permitted  him  to  accede  to  their  wishes.  He  very 
naturally  pleaded  for  a  longer  probation,  but  at  the 
same  time  resigned  himself  to  their  counsel  and 
direction.  The  following  reply,  written  on  this 
occasion,  will  be  found  to  contain  those  sentiments 
of  humble  and  affectionate  piety  which  so  emi- 
nently adorned  his  general  character. 

TO    THE    BAPTIST    CHURCH,    BROADMEAD,    BRISTOL. 

Old  Aberdeen,  King''s  College, 
Dec.  ith  1783. 
Dear  and  honoured  Brethren, 

I  duly  received  your  affectionate  letter,  in 
which  you  express  a  desire  of  engaging  my  labours  as 
an  assistant  minister.  Your  request  does  me  honour, 
and  confers  upon  me  an  obligation  which  no  efforts  of 
mine  can  fully  discharge.  Yet,  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced as  I  am,  I  tremble  to  think  of  engaging  in  so 
arduous  a  work,  especially  in  a  situation  where  all  my 
incapacity  will  be  doubly  felt.  I  cannot  but  think  a 
few  years  would  be  necessary  to  enable  me  to  gratify 
the  lowest  expectation.  To  plunge  into  the  midst  of 
life  at  so  tender  an  age,  with  so  little  experience,  and 
so  small  a  stock  of  knowledge,  almost  terrifies  mc. 
Your  candid  judgment  of  my  past  services,  I  acknow- 
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ledge  with  a  mixture  of  pleasure  and  surprise ;  pleased 
to  obtain  the  approbation  of  the  wise  and  good,  and 
surprised  that  I  have  in  any  measure  obtained  it;  but 
which  I  can  attribute  to  nothing  but  that  kindness 
and  forbearance  which  have  ever  strongly  marked  your 
conduct. 

A  retired  and  private  sphere  would  indeed  be  more 
on  a  level  with  my  abilities,  and  congenial  with  my 
temper ;  yet  I  would  willingly  sacrifice  my  private 
inclinations  to  more  important  views,  and  lose  sight  of 
myself,  if  I  could  benefit  others.  My  reluctance  there- 
fore to  obey  your  call  arises  merely  from  a  feeling  of 
my  weakness,  and  a  secret  fear  lest  you  should  here- 
after have  occasion  to  repent  it.  If  you  could  have 
dispensed  with  my  labours  till  the  final  close  of  my 
studies,  I  might  then  have  hoped  to  have  been  more 
able  to  serve  you  ;  but  if  not,  I  submit.  Let  me  crave 
your  prayers,  that  as  my  day  my  strength  may  be. 

Your  welfare,  honoured  brethren,  will  ever  lie  near 
my  heart.  Numberless  reflections  concur  with  a  thou- 
sand tender  recollections  of  past  kindness  to  keep  it 
there  ;  but  these  are  not  my  only  inducements  to  em- 
brace your  proposals.  It  is  an  additional  pleasure  to 
me,  when  I  recollect  with  whom  I  have  the  honour  to 
be  connected, — with  one  whom  I  most  sincerely  rever- 
ence, and  to  whom  t  am  bound  by  every  tie  of  affec- 
tion and  gratitude.  I  hope  I  undertake  this  work  in 
the  fear  of  God,  and  look  forward  to  that  awful  day 
when  all  these  solemn  transactions  shall  be  reviewed, 
and  every  secret  motive  that  entered  into  them  will  be 
brought  to  light. 

Wishing  you,  dear  brethren,  all  prosperity,  and  that 
you  may  be  stedfast  in  that  day, 

I  subscribe  myself  yours, 

Robert  Hall,  Jun. 
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It  was  at  length  agreed,  that  at  the  end  of  ano- 
ther session  Mr.  Hall  should  again  visit  Bristol, 
and  then  return  to  complete  his  course  at  Aber- 
deen. In  the  spring  of  1784  his  health  had  suffer- 
ed considerably  from  intense  application  to  college 
duties,  and  his  almost  total  seclusion  from  society, 
after  his  friend  Sir  James  had  left  the  university. 
On  his  arrival  from  the  north  he  retired  immedi- 
ately to  his  native  village,  in  the  hope  of  being 
benefited  by  a  change  of  air.  While  at  Arnsby  he 
fell  ill  of  the  measles,  had  the  disorder  in  its  worst 
possible  form,  and  his  life  was  despaired  of  for 
several  days.  To  the  effects  of  this  epidemic  he 
attributed  the  peculiar  weakness  of  his  voice,  and 
the  disorder  which  gradually  accumulated  in  his 
chest,  though  it  has  since  been  ascertained  that 
his  chest  was  not  naturally  formed  for  stronger  or 
deeper  tones  than  those  he  actually  possessed. 

His  health  being  somewhat  reestablished  he  at- 
tended a  ministers'  meeting  at  Walgi'ave  in  the 
month  of  May,  where  he  delivered  an  admirable 
discourse  from  the  words  of  Solomon :  *  He  that 
encreaseth  knowledge  encreaseth  sorrow.'  Mr. 
Fuller  heard  this  discourse  with  so  much  pleasure 
that  he  talked  about  it  for  sometime  afterwards, 
and  could  not  be  satisfied  till  he  had  tried  his  hand 
upon  the  same  subject,  to  see  whether  the  rock 
would  send  forth  its  streams  as  it  had  done  when 
smitten  by  the  rod  of  Moses. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  his  admirable  essay 
on  "  Philosophy  and  Poetry"  was  composed  dur- 
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ing  this  interval,  if  not  at  an  earlier  date.  The 
essay  illustrates  and  explains  with  great  felicity 
the  different  genius  and  opposite  tendency  of  phi- 
losophy and  poetry ;  the  one  the  language  of  rea- 
son, the  other  of  the  passions ;  and  closes  with  a 
masterly  comparison  of  Homer  and  Milton,  con- 
ceding to  the  Grecian  a  larger  portion  of  poetic 
fire  and  greater  fervour  of  description,  but  claim- 
ing for  the  English  bard  an  unrivalled  degree  of 
subhmity  and  gi'andeur  of  conception.  This 
appears  to  be  the  only  fugitive  piece  to  which  the 
author's  name  was  affixed ;  and  at  the  solicitation 
of  the  editor,  he  permitted  it  to  appear  in  one  of 
the  later  Annuals. 

Ha^dng  completed  his  fourth  year  at  the  north- 
ern university,  Mr.  Hall  returned  to  Bristol  in  the 
spring  of  1785,  to  commence  his  stated  labours 
at  Broadmead,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Caleb 
Evans,  the  pastor  of  the  church.  This  auspicious 
connection  afforded  much  satisfaction  to  all  par- 
ties, who  anticipated  many  years  of  uninteriTipted 
peace  and  prosperity.  Mr.  Hall's  brilliant  abilities, 
aided  by  all  the  fire  and  energy  of  youth,  excited 
very  general  attention,  and  the  place  of  worship 
was  often  crowded  to  excess.  Among  his  occa- 
sional hearers  were  several  eminent  clergymen, 
and  persons  of  the  highest  distinction  in  the  city 
and  neighbourhood.  . 

Mr.  Hall  likewise  assisted  in  the  classical  de- 
partment of  the  academy,  which  had  been  assigned 
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to  Mr.  Newton,  but  who  was  now  in  a  declining 
state  of  health,  and  died  a  little  while  afterwards, 
when  Mr.  Hall  succeeded  to  the  office,  which  he 
filled  with  great  vigour  and  success.  His  pupils 
were  exceedingly  attached  to  him,  were  delighted 
vnih.  the  afFabihty  of  his  deportment,  and  his  evi- 
dent devotedness  to  their  interest.  Some  of  them 
could  never  forget  an  incident  which  occurred  at 
this  distant  period,  at  once  illustrative  of  his  sar- 
castic hmnour,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
exercised  authority.  An  unhappy  man,  who  had 
incurred  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  was  left 
for  execution  at  Bristol.  The  circumstances  of 
the  case  were  such  as  excited  very  general  sympa- 
thy, and  some  of  the  students  were  desirous  of 
witnessing  the  infliction  of  the  awful  sentence. 
Mr.  Hall  expressed  much  sm*prise  at  so  extraordi- 
nary a  request,  and  remonstrated  on  its  impro- 
priety. The  applicants  urged  that  the  unfortimate 
man  had  given  signs  of  late  repentance,  and  was 
expected  to  deliver  an  appropriate  address ;  they 
therefore  wished  to  be  present  at  his  exit.  The 
tutor  replied.  Certainly,  gentlemen,  that  is  a  most 
important  consideration,  and  I  therefore  allow  you 
to  go,  that  you  may  learn  from  his  example  how 
to  conduct  yourselves  on  such  an  occasion. 

In  addition  to  the  two  minor  pieces  already 
noticed,  Mr.  Hall  amused  himself  in  writing  a 
**  Reverie,"  on  the  Miseries  of  Love,  probably  soon 
after  he  had  begun  to  taste  some  of  the  'miseries' 
of  disappointment.    This  elegant  effusion  describes 
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the  unhappy  effects  of  love  on  the  whole  tribe  of 
philosophers  and  astronomers,  on  men  of  business, 
and  the  numerous  train  of  disappointed  lovers,  all 
of  whom  unite  in  a  petition  to  the  celestial  powers 
for  the  removal  of  the  goddess  from  the  earth. 
The  effects  of  her  departure  are  pourtrayed  in 
glowing  language,  with  an  invocation  for  her  re- 
turn, to  bless  once  more  the  desolate  abodes  of 
men. — This  singularly  interesting  piece  was  not 
written  with  a  view  to  its  being  pubhshed,  but  a 
few  friends  having  obtained  a  sight  of  it  took 
care  to  copy  it  for  private  circulation,  and  its 
first  appearance  in  print  was  in  a  provincial 
newspaper,  in  the  year  1787,  under  the  signature 
of  Leptos. 

In  order  to  understand  the  earlier  part  of  Mr. 
Hall's  history  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that 
when  he  entered  upon  his  public  ministry,  the 
state  of  christian  society  was  comparatively  tran- 
quil, and  had  not  been  agitated  by  any  very 
important  controversy ;  among  dissenters  there 
was  a  general  concurrence  in  orthodox  opinions, 
whatever  might  be  said  of  the  prevalence  of  genu- 
ine piety.  Socinianism  had  but  few  adherents, 
and  had  grown  up  nearly  unperceived,  out  of  the 
congenial  soil  of  Arianism  and  Infidelity ;  but  it 
found  at  last  an  able  champion  in  Dr.  Priestley, 
the  boldness  of  whose  religious  speculations  roused 
the  general  torpor,  and  spread  alarm  in  the  camp 
of  Israel.     Not  content  with  defensive  operations. 
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he  commenced  a  direct  attack  on  the  whole  system 
of  orthodoxy,  which  he  denounced  as  the  very 
"  Corruptions  of  Christianity."  The  redoubtable 
Dr.  Horsley,  a  bibHcal  scholar  of  great  eminence, 
undertook  a  successful  refutation  of  the  charge, 
and  was  rewarded  with  the  bishopric  of  St.  Asaph. 
Mr.  Hall,  though  he  took  no  direct  part  in  the 
controversy,  could  not  be  expected  to  be  an  indif- 
ferent spectator ;  he  watched  the  proceedings  on 
both  sides  with  intense  interest,  and  carefully  exa- 
mined the  inordinate  pretensions  of  Dr.  Priestley. 
Inclined  at  no  time  in  the  smallest  degree  to  the 
distinguishing  tenets  of  Socinianism,  for  in  no  man 
did  they  ever  meet  with  a  more  decided  adversary, 
he  nevertheless  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  the 
talents  and  integrity  of  its  fearless  advocate ;  and 
sometimes  in  conversation  admitted  that  he  could 
readily  concede  one  point,  not  necessarily  connect- 
ed with  socinianism,  though  at  that  time  making  a 
prominent  part  of  it,  and  thought  that  the  doctrine 
of  materiality  might  be  defended  on  philosophical 
principles. 

During  this  partial  and  transient  obliquity  he 
was  once  on  a  visit  at  Arnsby  ;  and  the  author  of 
these  pages  knowing  the  strong  aversion  of  his 
excellent  father,  in  reference  to  these  speculations, 
contrived  to  bring  the  parties  into  contact  on  the 
materiality  of  the  human  soul,  and  the  consequent 
nonexistence  of  an  intermediate  state.  The  senior 
Mr.  Hall  was  a  profound  thinker,  and  by  his  subtilty 
in  argument  seldom  failed  to  conllite  or  embarrass 
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the  keenest  disputant ;  but  in  the  present  severe 
contest  the  odds  were  greatly  against  him.  The 
venerable  senior,  with  truth  on  his  side,  employed 
the  whole  force  of  his  acumen  in  vain  ;  he  heaped 
argument  upon  argument,  only  to  be  repelled  and 
overthrown  by  the  ingenious  sophistry  of  one  who 
inherited  all  his  gigantic  faculties,  with  the  superior 
advantages  of  a  polished  education.  With  ease 
and  dexterity  he  combated  every  objection,  till 
resistance  was  wholly  unavailing.  The  perplexed 
and  discomfited  senior  terminated  the  rapid  and 
highly  animated  dispute  by  the  interposition  of 
parental  authority,  accompanied  with  a  solemn 
admonition  and  fervent  hope,  that  the  Lord  would 
lead  liim  into  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  pre- 
serve him  from  every  approach  to  the  vortex  of 
socinianism.  Robert  left  the  room  in  a  state  of 
great  agitation.  The  pious  father,  deeply  affected, 
then  said  to  his  friend  who  brought  on  and  wit- 
nessed the  debate,  "  Sir,  I  must  beg  of  you  never 
to  lead  me  into  another  controversy  with  my  son 
Robert ;  for  to  tell  you  the  truth,  though  I  wish 
him  not  to  know  it,  he  is  the  only  person  I  am 
acquainted  with  that  I  should  dread  to  meet  in 
argument." 

Mr.  Robert  Hall  did  not  long  entertain  the  notion 
of  materiality  ;  and  while  entertained  it  was  rather 
as  a  matter  of  speculation  and  dispute,  than  of 
sober  and  serious  belief;  at  any  rate  it  made  no 
part  of  his  theological  creed,  nor  did  it  find  any 
place  in  his  pulpit  discourses.     More  suspicion  and 
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alarm  was  evidently  excited  than  the  importance 
of  the  case  justified.  His  admiration  of  the  learn- 
ing and  talents  of  Dr.  Priestley,  and  his  friendly 
intercourse  with  several  of  the  socinian  party,  did 
not  arise,  as  some  imagined,  from  any  congeniality 
of  rehgious  sentiment  or  feeling,  but  fi-om  a  coin- 
cidence of  opinion  remotely  connected  with  reli- 
gious interests,  ajiid  more  immediately  with  those 
of  civil  society.  He  disapproved,  as  he  said,  the 
theological  tenets  of  Dr.  Price,  who  was  not  a 
Socinian,  but  an  Arian ;  at  the  same  time  he  felt 
no  hesitation  in  affirming,  "  that  a  more  ardent 
and  enlightened  friend  of  his  country  never  Hved, 
than  that  venerable  patriarch  of  freedom  ; "  whom 
Mr.  Pitt  himself  fi'equently  consulted  on  subjects 
of  finance,  and  previously  to  his  political  apostasy, 
admired.  And  though  Dr.  Priestley  was  an  avowed 
Socinian,  Mr.  Hall  respected  him  for  his  private 
virtues,  for  his  scientific  acquirements,  his  patriotic 
and  decided  attachment  to  the  principles  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  He  afterwards  sympathised 
with  him  as  the  victim  of  intolerance. 

In  consequence  of  his  having  cherished  these 
benevolent  and  honourable  feehngs,  some  of  the 
more  refined  socinians  eagerly  sought  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  seemed  to  calculate  on  his  becoming  in 
time  their  advocate,  though  nothing  had  brought 
him  into  contact  but  the  love  of  intelligent  society 
and  of  free  discussion.  Being  one  day  in  com- 
pany with  a  party  of  this  description,  occasion  was 
given  for  dispelling  this  delusion.     An  unguarded 
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expression  having  escaped  him  in  conversation, 
one  of  them  took  the  hberty  of  tapping  him  on 
the  shoulder  and  saying,  "  We  shall  have  you 
amongst  us  soon,  I  hope,  sir."  Startled  and  of- 
fended at  this  unseasonable  anticipation,  Mr.  Hall 
quickly  rephed,  ^'  Me  amongst  you  sir — me  amongst 
you!  Why,  I  should  deserve  to  be  tied  to  the 
tail  of  the  great  red  dragon,  and  v^hipped  round 
the  nethermost  regions  to  all  eternity ! " 

In  the  early  part  of  his  ministry  however  he 
was  strongly  inclined  to  Arminianism,  on  account, 
as  he  said,  of  its  practical  tendency,  admitting 
withal,  that  the  Calvinistic  system,  in  a  speculative 
point  of  \dew,  was  in  some  respects  more  satisfac- 
tory and  consistent  with  itself.  He  had  seen  in 
his  own  denomination  especially,  the  moral  deso- 
lation produced  by  the  long  prevalence  of  Hyper- 
calvinism,  which  began  about  this  time  to  be 
exploded  by  the  senior  Mr.  Hall,  in  his  valuable 
"  Help  to  Zion's  Travellers,"  a  work  which  has 
passed  through  several  editions;  and  afterwards 
by  the  more  elaborate  treatises  of  Mr.  Fuller,  in 
reply  to  various  opponents.  The  Arminianism  of 
Mr.  Hall  however  was  never  complete ;  it  was 
chiefly  confined  to  two  or  three  points,  confessedly 
of  some  importance,  but  did  not  extend  to  an  en- 
tire adoption  of  the  system.  He  demurred  to  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin,  and  invincible  depravity; 
to  the  final  perseverance  of  all  the  regenerate, 
while  with  Baxter  he  admitted  the  perseverance  of 
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all  the  elect.  Though  not  the  advocate  of  univer- 
sal grace,  he  mamtained  that  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  indefinitely  promised,  and  might 
be  obtained  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the 
unregenerate,  if  offered  up  with  fervour  and  sin- 
cerity. At  the  same  time,  though  he  believed 
in  this  efficacious  influence,  he  more  than  doubt- 
ed the  distinct  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  rather  maintained  the  duality  of  the  divine 
nature,  than  cordially  embraced  the  trinitarian 
hypothesis. 

Tliese  views  were  entertained  for  some  years, 
but  without  making  them  a  subject  of  pubhc  con- 
troversy, or  giving  them  any  prominence  in  his 
ministry.  He  cordially  admitted  the  efficacy  of 
the  atonement,  contending  that  its  universality  was 
the  true  ground  of  indefinite  invitations,  that  the 
obligations  of  faith  were  coextensive  with  the 
promulgation  of  the  gospel,  and  that  ^  men,'  irre- 
spective of  their  moral  condition,  'ought  always 
to  pray  and  not  to  faint.'  Mr.  Fuller,  and  other 
intelligent  Calvinists,  cOuld  not  perceive  that  un- 
believing prayer  was  anywhere  commanded,  or 
could  be  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God.  They 
therefore  gave  precedence  to  regeneration  in  their 
system  of  theology,  and  to  faith  in  their  practical 
exhortations ;  neither  considering  nor  admitting 
that  prayer,  encouraged  by  a  reverential  regard 
to  the  sacred  scriptures,  might  be  the  germinating 
principle,  or  the  incipient  state  of  faith  and  re- 
generation, and  that  it  is  quite  as  consistent  to 
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exhort  men  to  pray  for  mercy,  as  to  believe  in 
Christ  for  salvation. 

In  a  state  of  abeyance  with  the  antagonist 
systems,  he  was  claimed  and  disowned  by  both 
parties,  and  suffered  unmerited  suspicion  and  ob- 
loquy for  the  unsoundness  of  his  creed.  He  was 
anxious  to  find  a  medimn  between  what  he  termed 
"  the  rigidity  of  Calvinism  and  the  laxness  of  Ar- 
minianism,  and  a  solution  of  the  grand  difficulty — 
the  consistency  between  general  offers  and  invita- 
tions, and  the  speciality  of  divine  grace" — a  path 
which  no  fowl  knoweth,  and  which  the  vulture's 
eye  hath  not  seen. 

The  anti-systematic  views  entertained  at  this 
period  were  not  very  cordially  received  by  that 
part  of  the  congregation,  who  believed  all  the  five 
points  to  be  alike  essential ;  and  it  was  not  there- 
fore to  be  expected  that  they  would  continue  to 
approve  a  ministry  which  dealt  so  little  in  the 
logomachy  of  commonly-received  opinions.  Among 
the  more  rigid  a  secret  disaffection  was  gradually 
engendered,  and  the  variegated  appearance  of  the 
preacher's  creed  became  as  offensive  as  Joseph's 
coat  of  many  colours.  Alarmed  at  the  boldness  of 
his  innovations,  and  the  lawless  exposure  of  truth 
and  error,  they  imagined  his  speculations  would 
lead  him  far  beyond  all  prescription,  and  that  he 
would  go  on  to  range 

"  Through  provinces  of  thought  yet  unexplored," 

where  it  would  be  as  dangerous  to  follow  as  to 
venture  among  the  ghosts  and  apparitions  of  de- 
parted days. 
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Some  of  the  pious  people  began  to  leave  Broad- 
mead,  others  threatened  to  withdraw.  Some  re- 
collected with  dismal  surmises,  that  in  some  former 
instances  during  his  academical  career,  they  had 
seen  him  walking  through  the  city  without  his  hat, 
or  like  Professor  Leslie,  going  to  meet  a  genteel 
party  with  only  half  a  shirt  upon  his  back,  large 
holes  in  his  stockings,  worn  inside  out,  the  calf 
drawn  down  to  supply  the  place  of  a  departed 
heel,  and  his  bare  toes  protruding  through  his 
shoes ;  and  sometimes,  to  this  superlative  costume 
was  added,  an  unseemly  pair  of  indescribables, 
which  in  the  haste  of  dressing  had  been  unwittingly 
taken  for  his  own.  When  reminded  of  these  and 
similar  instances  of  personal  neglect,  he  usually 
replied  that  such  trifles  were  not  worthy  of  any 
notice.  And  though  these  habits  were  now  in  great 
measure  corrected,  other  singularities,  not  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  order  and  exactitude  expected 
of  a  tutor,  occasionally  displayed  themselves  in  his 
academical  department,  to  the  no  small  annoyance 
of  the  president;  while  some  of  the  fiiends  and 
subscribers  to  the  institution,  beginning  to  be  filled 
with  apprehension,  intimated  an  intention  of  with- 
drawing their  patronage  and  support. 

But  a  person  must  be  very  imperfectly  acqviaint- 
ed  with  Mr.  Hall's  moral  and  intellectual  constitu- 
tion, with  the  blandness  of  his  manners  and  the 
volatility  of  his  genius,  who  can  see  in  any  of 
these  circumstances  a  departure  from  or  an  indif- 
ference to  evangelical  truth,  or  that  he  had  then 
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but  faint  and  inadequate  conceptions  of  the  great 
doctrines  of  the  gospel.  That  he  did  not  dwell 
so  much  on  these  points  as  some  wished,  he  him- 
self admitted,  and  gave  as  a  reason  that  his  re- 
spectable colleague  fully  occupied  this  foreground ; 
he  therefore  deemed  it  expedient  to  give  to  his 
ministrations  a  wider  latitude,  embracing  a  greater 
variety  of  topics,  for  which  as  he  said  *'  he  should 
offer  no  apology."  The  fact  also  is  undeniable, 
that  his  hearers  did  not  accuse  him  of  any  heretical 
opinion,  did  not  know  that  he  entertained  any, 
except  as  it  was  disclosed  in  private  conversation ; 
for  whatever  were  his  specidative  singularities, 
they  were  speculative  only,  and  had  no  perceptible 
influence  on  his  religious  and  devotional  feelings. 
Meanwhile  Dr.  Evans  vouched  for  his  orthodoxy 
on  every  occasion,  and  proclaimed  it  to  all  his 
connections,  to  appease  the  apprehensions  which 
an  insidious  opposition  had  excited. 

No  doubt,  in  those  days  of  hypercalvinism, 
when  very  few  of  the  baptist  auditories  would  ad- 
mit of  any  thing  like  indiscriminate  exhortation, 
there  was  something  in  the  unfettered  and  discur- 
sive ministry  of  Mr.  Hall  that  did  not  exactly 
quadrate  with  what  some  accounted  orthodoxy; 
and  possibly,  the  rigidity  he  had  to  encounter,  led 
to  the  explosion  of  all  creeds  and  systems ;  and 
springing  vigorously  forward  in  the  strength  of  his 
youth  he  upset  the  tables  of  orthodoxy,  and  the 
seats  of  them  that  sold  doves,  till  he  found  himself 
precipitated  on  the  verge    of   some  opposite  ex- 
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treme.  Must  he  therefore  be  set  down  as  a  novice 
but  half  initiated ;  or  would  it  be  doing  justice  to 
his  character  to  construe  these  impatient  ebullitions 
and  overflowings  of  the  heart,  into  a  derehction 
of  the  truth  ? 

To  attempt  to  build  up  such  a  supposition  by  an 
appeal  to  his  subsequent  humiliations  and  conces- 
sions, the  humiliations  and  concessions  of  a  man 
habitually  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  his  own  un- 
worthiness,  and  who  found  his  greatest  happiness 
in  lying  prostrate  in  the  dust  before  God,  would 
betray  a  want  of  candour  and  discernment  which 
few  would  be  anxious  to  exhibit.  For  in  what 
period  of  his  hfe  did  he  not  cherish  a  habit  of  self- 
depreciation  ;  in  what  period  of  his  life  did  he  not 
mourn  over  his  own  defects,  and  sink  into  annihi- 
lation on  a  review  of  his  best  performances.  One 
document  however  still  remains,  of  much  higher 
authority  than  the  notes  and  recollections  of  ano- 
nymous hearers,  and  which  proves  beyond  a  doubt 
that  Mr.  Hall's  sentiments  were  at  this  period 
decidedly  evangelical,  on  all  the  great  points  of 
christian  doctrine. 

In  1787,  rather  more  than  two  years  after  he 
was  settled  at  Bristol,  and  only  a  little  while  before 
the  uneasiness  arose  in  the  congregation,  he  was 
requested,  in  consequence  of  his  connection  with 
Broadmead,  to  write  the  Circular  Letter,  to  be 
issued  by  the  Baptist  churches  and  ministers  of  the 
Western  Association.  Mr.  Hall  very  reluctantly 
complied,  and  deferred  the  execution  till  the  time 
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had  nearly  arrived  for  its  appearance  in  print.  He 
cliose  for  his  subject  the  "  Excellence  of  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation."  He  had  sketched  a  very  few 
lines  only  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  the  manu- 
script, if  such  it  might  be  called,  was  lost  and 
found  several  times,  purloined  no  doubt  as  a  curi- 
osity ;  till  at  length  the  eccentric  author  had  to 
atone  for  his  long  neglect,  by  writing  a  considerable 
part  of  his  intended  Circular  at  an  Inn  upon  the 
road,  while  travelling  to  the  association. 

The  tract  was  well  received  by  his  brethren  in 
the  ministry,  all  orthodox  men,  and  has  since  had 
an  extensive  circulation.  Being  his  maiden  essay, 
the  first  he  wrote  on  a  religious  subject,  it  contains 
of  course  the  avowed  sentiments  with  which  he 
entered  upon  his  pulpit  labours  ;  and  the  reader 
will  perceive  from  a  few  extracts,  how  comprehen- 
sive and  energetic  were  the  views  he  entertained 
of  the  great  scheme  of  human  redemption,  and 
how  unfounded  the  suspicions  of  his  holding  a 
latitudinarian  creed. 

After  a  few  introductory  remarks  on  the  com- 
parative obscurity  of  the  Jewish  economy  on  the 
subject  of  salvation,  the  author  proceeds — "  Here- 
in then  appears  the  supreme  excellence  of  the 
Christian  dispensation ;  in  the  midst  of  this  dark- 
ness it  rises  like  the  sun  in  its  strength,  and  all 
these  gloomy  shades  melt  away  and  are  lost  in  the 
brightness  of  it.  It  no  longer  leaves  us  to  the  con- 
jectures of  reason,  which  has  always  erred,  nor  to 
the  fluctuating  opinions  of  men ;  but  all  it  declares. 
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it  confirms  by  tlie  authority  of  God.     The  truths 
it  discovers  were  proclaimed  by  the  Son  of  God 
himself,  who  lay  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  from 
eternity ;  who  was  acquainted  with  all  his  counsels, 
and  created  all  his  works.     It  raises  no  hopes  with- 
in, but  what  are  built  upon  the  promise  and  the 
oath  of  Him  who  cannot  lie.     In  the  mystery  of 
Christ's  incarnation,  who  is  God  as  well  as  man ; 
in  the  humiliation  of  his  life,  and  in  his  death  upon 
the  cross,  we  behold  the  most  stupendous  instance 
of  compassion ;  whilst  at  the  same  moment,  the 
law  of  God  received  more  honour  than  it  could 
have  done  by  the  obedience  and  death  of  all  his 
creatures.     *  Mercy  and  truth   are   met  together, 
righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed  each  other.' 
In  the  dispensation  of  his  grace  he  has  reached  so 
far  beyond  our  highest  hopes,  that  if  we  love  him 
we  may  be  assured   he  will  freely  forgive  us  all 
things.     Access  to  God  is  now  open  at  all  times, 
and  from  all  places  ;  and  to  such  as  sincerely  ask 
it,  he  has  promised  his  Spirit  to  teach  them  to 
pray,  and  to  help  their  infirmities.     The  sacrifice 
of  Christ  has  rendered  it  just  for  him  to  forgive 
sin ;  and  whenever  we  are  led  to  repent  of  and 
forsake  it,  even  the  righteousness  of  God  is  declared 
in  our  forgiveness.     Whilst  we    contemplate   the 
gospel,  consolation  pom's  itself  in  on  every  side, 
and  refreshes  our  inmost  souls.     It  gives  us  the 
prospect  of  our  sins  being  pardoned,  our  prayers 
accepted,  our  very  afflictions  turned  into  blessings, 
and  our  existence  prolonged  to  an  endless  duration. 
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We  see  Christianity  as  yet  but  in  its  infancy ;  it 
has  not  reached  the  great  ends  it  is  intended  to 
answer,  and  to  which  it  is  constantly  advancing. 
At  present  it  is  only  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed, 
and  seems  to  bring  forth  a  tender  and  weakly  crop ; 
but  be  assured  it  is  of  God's  own  righthand  plant- 
ing, and  he  will  never  suffer  it  to  perish.  It  will 
soon  stretch  its  branches  to  the  river,  and  its  shade 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  weary  will  repose 
themselves  under  it,  the  hungry  will  partake  of  its 
fruits,  and  its  leaves  will  be  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations. 

"  Those  who  profess  the  name  of  Jesus  will 
delight  in  contemplating  the  encrease  and  gran- 
deur of  his  kingdom,  and  their  expectations  will 
not  deceive  them.  *  He  must  reign  till  he  has  put 
all  enemies  under  his  feet.'  The  religion  of  Jesus 
is  not  the  religion  of  one  age,  or  of  one  nation. 
It  is  a  train  of  light  first  put  in  motion  by  God 
himself,  and  which  will  continue  to  move  and  to 
spread,  till  it  has  filled  the  whole  earth  with  its 
glory.  Its  blessedness  will  descend,  and  its  in- 
fluence will  be  felt  to  the  latest  generations. 
Uninterrupted  in  its  coiu-se,  and  boundless  in  its 
extent,  it  will  not  be  limited  by  time  or  space. 
The  earth  is  too  narrow  for  the  display  of  its  ef- 
fects, and  the  accomplishment  of  its  purposes  :  it 
points  forward  to  eternity.  The  gi^eat  Redeemer 
will  again  appear  upon  the  earth,  as  its  judge  and 
ruler ;  will  send  forth  his  angels,  and  gather  his 
elect  from  the  four  winds  of  heaven.      He  will 
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abolish  sin  and  death,  will  place  the  righteous  for 
ever  in  the  presence  of  his  God  and  their  God, 
of  his  Father  and  their  Father. 

"  If  our  religion  be  such  as  we  have  attempted 
briefly  to  describe,  '  What  manner  of  persons  ought 
we  to  be  in  all  holy  conversation  and  godliness  V 
We  are  conscious  that  a  mere  general  belief  of  the 
christian  revelation  will  not  purify  the  heart,  nor 
regulate  the  conduct.  We  may  calmly  assent  to 
the  most  interesting  and  solemn  truths  of  Christi- 
anity, and  afterwards  suffer  them  to  shde  out  of 
our  minds,  without  leaving  any  impression  behind 
them.  If  we  look  back  on  the  usual  course  of  our 
feelings,  we  shall  find  that  we  are  more  influenced 
by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  objects,  than  by  their 
weight  and  importance ;  and  that  habit  has  more 
force  in  forming  our  characters  than  our  opinions 
have.  The  mind  naturally  takes  its  tone  and 
complexion  from  what  it  habitually  contemplates. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  world,  by  continually  pressing 
on  our  senses  and  being  open  to  our  view,  takes  so 
wide  a  sway  in  the  heart.  How  then  must  we 
correct  this  influence,  and  by  faith  overcome  the 
world,  unless  we  habitually  turn  our  attention  to 
religion  and  eternity.  Let  us  make  them  familiar 
to  our  minds,  and  mingle  them  with  the  ordinary 
stream  of  our  thoughts,  retiring  often  from  the 
world,  and  conversing  with  God  and  our  own  souls. 
In  these  solemn  moments,  nature,  and  the  shifting 
scenes  of  it,  will  retire  from  our  view,  and  we  shall 
feel  ourselves  alone  with  God.     We  shall  walk  as 
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in  his  sight,  we  shall  stand  as  it  were  at  his  tribu- 
nal. Illusions  will  then  vanish  apace,  and  every 
thing  will  appear  in  its  true  proportion  and  proper 
colour.  We  shall  estimate  human  life,  and  the 
worth  of  it,  not  by  fleeting  and  momentary  sensa- 
tions, but  by  the  light  of  serious  reflection  and 
steady  faith.  We  shall  see  little  in  the  past  to 
please,  or  in  the  future  to  flatter ;  its  feverish 
dreams  will  subside,  and  its  enchantments  be  dis- 
solved. It  is  much  however,  if  faith  do  not  upon 
such  occasions  draw  aside  the  veil  which  rests 
upon  fLiturity,  and  cut  short  the  interval  of  ex- 
pectation. How  often  has  she  borne  aloft  the 
spirits  of  good  men,  and  given  them  a  vision  of 
better  days  and  brighter  hopes.  They  have  al- 
ready entered  the  rest  which  remained  for  them, 
they  have  *  come  to  an  innumerable  company  of 
angels,  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect, 
and  to  God  the  judge  of  all.'  From  these  seasons 
of  retirement  and  religious  meditation,  we  shall 
return  to  the  active  scenes  of  life  with  greater 
advantage.  From  the  presence  of  God  we  shall 
come  forth  with  our  passions  more  composed,  our 
thoughts  better  regulated,  and  our  hearts  more 
steady  and  pure.  Let  us  not  imagine  that  the 
benefit  of  such  exercises  is  confined  to  the  moments 
which  are  spent  in  them ;  for  as  the  air  retains  the 
smell,  and  is  filled  with  the  fragrance  of  leaves 
which  have  long  been  shed;  so  will  these  me- 
ditations leave  a  sweet  and  refreshing  influence 
behind  them." 
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The  uneasiness  which  had  manifested  itself  in 
the  Bristol  congregation,  continued  and  encreased 
for  the  next  two  years,  with  veiy  little  hope  of 
returning  tranquility.  A  party  was  forming  in  the 
church,  under  an  unseen  and  unsuspected  influ- 
ence ;  the  personal  friendship  of  the  pastor  and 
assistant  was  placed  in  imminent  jeopardy,  and  a 
crisis  seemed  rapidly  approaching,  while  Mr.  Hall's 
friends  were  prepared  for  any  sacrifice  rather  than 
give  him  up. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Robinson,  a  man  of  preemi- 
nent abilities,  pastor  of  the  baptist  congregation  at 
Cambridge,  died  in  June  1790  ;  and  the  people 
being  apprised  of  the  misunderstanding  existing  at 
Bristol,  very  naturally  expected  to  find  in  that 
quarter  a  suitable  successor.  Mr.  Hall  was  re- 
quested to  pay  them  a  visit,  and  he  went  in  the 
following  September.  After  fulfilling  this  hmited 
engagement,  he  received  a  warm  and  unanimous 
invitation  for  the  renewal  of  his  services.  On  his 
return  to  Bristol  he  consulted  with  his  friends,  and 
particularly  with  his  reverend  colleague,  as  to  the 
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course  it  would  be  most  expedient  to  pursue.  The 
Cambridge  congregation  presented  at  that  time  no 
aUuring  aspect,  their  religious  sentiments  being  lax 
and  various  ;  but  as  they  interposed  no  obstacle  to 
free  discussion,  or  an  unlimited  avowal  of  belief, 
there  was  no  danger  at  least  of  incurring  an  un- 
founded charge  of  the  want  of  orthodoxy. 

Dr.  Evans,  hoping  that  the  proposed  removal 
would  restore  tranquility  to  his  own  congregation, 
and  open  to  Mr.  Hall  an  extensive  and  important 
field  of  usefulness,  advised  his  compliance  with  the 
invitation.  To  give  it  the  utmost  appearance  of 
frankness,  the  doctor  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart 
and  assured  him,  that  ^  Caleb  Evans '  was  anxious 
for  his  continuance,  but  that  neither  the  *  Pastor ' 
of  Broadmead  nor  the  '  President '  of  the  academy 
concmred  in  that  opinion.  Mr.  Hall  very  readily 
admitted  this  delicate  distinction,  and  made  up  his 
mind  to  remove  to  Cambridge  as  soon  as  con- 
venient. 

This  resolution  very  soon  led  to  the  resignation 
of  his  charge  at  Bristol,  and  now  he  takes  the 
opportunity  of  expressing  his  thoughts  freely  on 
the  subject  of  the  late  agitation,  and  what  his 
feelings  were  respecting  those  who  had  unceas- 
ingly endeavoured  to  traduce  his  religious  reputa- 
tion, and  whom  nothing  could  satisfy  but  an  exact 
cubical  system.  Hitherto  he  had  had  no  misun- 
derstanding with  his  worthy  colleague,  in  whose 
honour  and  fidelity  he  had  placed  unhmited  con- 
fidence, and  is  careful  therefore  to  mention  him  in 
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terms  of  high  esteem,  with  the  view  of  silencing 
those  suspicions  which  some  of  his  friends  had 
entertained,  and  had  endeavoured  unsuccessfully 
to  infuse  into  his  mind,  though  in  the  sequel  he 
thought  he  saw  reason  to  alter  his  opinion.  The 
following  is  the  letter  which  on  this  occasion  he 
addressed 

TO  THE  CHURCH  AT  BROADMEAD. 

Gloucester  street,  Nov.  l\th  1790. 

My  dear  Brethren, 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  informing  you, 
that  I  am  come  to  a  determination  of  leaving  you. 
The  reasons  of  this  resolution  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  detail,  farther  than  in  general  to  re- 
mark, that  my  opinions  on  some  points  of  religious 
and  moral  speculation  are  different  from  those 
professed  by  this  society,  and  that  I  wish  to  be 
connected  with  a  congregation  in  which  I  shall 
meet  with  sentiments  more  congenial  with  my 
own,  and  where  I  shall  not  be  in  danger  of  falling 
into  the  arts  of  collision,  or  of  incurring  the  vexa- 
tions of  honesty. 

I  have  always  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  mixing 
of  private  passions  with  religious  conduct.  I  rest 
no  blame  upon  any,  for  I  know  of  none  that  exists. 
Our  sentiments  do  not  depend  upon  our  will,  and 
there  are  many  ill  satisfied  with  my  public  ministry 
whom  I  highly  esteem.  Your  personal  attachment 
I  have  always  valued,  but  I  have  never  been  elated 
with  your  applause ;  and  now  that  I  see  a  propriety 
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in  a  separation,  I  do  not  feel  myself  at  all  dejected, 
degraded,  or  displeased,  by  the  disapprobation  of 
many  of  you.  For  my  conduct  in  the  ministry  I 
make  no  apology.  I  have  adopted  that  strain 
of  preaching,  and  selected  those  topics,  which  I 
thought  most  conducive  to  your  good,  forming  my 
own  opinions  without  fear  or  controul,  and  com- 
mending myself  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the 
sight  of  God.  The  calm  recollection  of  this  is 
my  only  support,  and  I  need  no  other. 

I  hope  none  of  you  will  suspect  that  your  wor- 
thy pastor  has  influenced  my  determination  by  any 
improper  interference  of  his,  when  I  assure  you 
that  his  friendship  for  me  has  continued  through 
every  \icissitude  unshaken ;  and  that  his  conduct, 
particularly  in  this  business,  through  every  part 
of  it,  not  only  meets  my  approbation,  but  merits 
my  applause.  I  hope  my  separation  from  you  will 
be  followed  by  many  happy  and  no  unpleasant 
consequences ;  that  you  may  be  furnished  with  a 
successor,  in  whom  you  may  cordially  unite,  and 
that  a  society,  hitherto  so  respectable  and  harmo- 
nious, may  continue  to  enjoy  to  a  distant  period, 
unmolested  by  the  animosity  of  parties,  the  bless- 
ings of  rehgion  and  the  consolations  of  peace. 
These  are  the  prayers  of  your  brother  in  the 
Lord, 

Robert  Hall. 

This  calm  and  dignified  address  chd  not  fail  to 
produce  a  powerful  effect,  not  only  on  the  imme- 
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diate  friends  of  the  writer,  but  also  on  a  majority 
of  the  church  in  Broadmead,  which  now  manifested 
considerable  reluctance  in  parting  with  their  junior 
minister.  Not  a  hand  was  lifted  up  against  him, 
all  opposition  was  silenced,  and  a  glow  of  admira- 
tion pervaded  the  assembly.  Some  required  that 
he  should  be  re-invited,  and  his  services  if  possible 
retained.  For  the  satisfaction  of  others  a  deputa- 
tion was  appointed  to  wait  on  Mr.  Hall,  requesting 
an  exphcit  statement  of  that  difference  of  senti- 
ment, of  which  they  were  not  ftdly  aware,  but 
which  he  had  mentioned  as  one  of  the  reasons  for 
relinquishing  his  charge.  When  previously  ap- 
pealed to  by  captious  individuals,  he  disdained  to 
make  any  confessions,  and  referred  them  to  his 
public  ministry.  Now  that  the  connection  is  in 
effect  dissolved  he  readily  complied  with  the  re- 
quest of  the  deputation,  and  with  great  candour 
delivered  in  writing  his  views  of  certain  points  of 
doctrine,  accompanied  with  an  assurance  that  he 
could  not  accept  any  invitation  to  continue  among 
them,  as  he  held  himself  engaged  to  the  people  at 
Cambridge  for  six  months. 

In  this  statement  he  acknowledged,  that  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term  he  was  not  a  Calvinist. 
He  did  not  maintain  the  federal  headship  of  Adam, 
or  the  penal  imputation  of  sin  to  his  posterity,  but 
considered  guilt  to  be  wholly  personal,  and  that 
we  are  liable  to  condemnation  only  for  our  own 
actions.  He  avowed  himself  a  firm  believer  in  the 
proper   deity   of  Christ,   in   the   efficacy   of   his 
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atonement,  and  that  it  is  the  only  gi'ound  of  a 
sinner's  acceptance  with  God,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  works ;  in  the  necessity  of  divine  influence  to 
renew  and  sanctify  the  mind,  in  order  to  our  be- 
coming real  christians.  And  though  he  did  not 
admit  the  Calvinistic  construction  of  the  doctrine 
of  election  and  reprobation,  he  believed  in  the 
doctrine  of  divine  decrees,  and  that  all  who  are 
finally  saved  were  predestinated  to  eternal  life. 

On  the  subject  of  materiality  he  stated  his  opinion 
to  be,  that  the  nature  of  man  is  simple  and  uni- 
form ;  that  the  thinking  powers  and  faculties  are 
the  result  of  a  certain  organization  of  matter,  and 
that  after  death  he  ceases  to  be  conscious  until  the 
resurrection ;  adding  that  he  had  always  considered 
this  as  a  mere  metaphysical  speculation,  and  had 
never  introduced  it  in  preaching. 

His  views  of  baptism  at  this  period,  which  un- 
derwent only  a  slight  modification  in  after  life,  are 
best  given  in  his  own  words,  especially  as  nothing 
occurs  on  this  subject  in  any  other  part  of  his 
vsritings. 

"  On  this  point,"  he  remarked,  "  much  mistake, 
much  misrepresentation  has  taken  place ;  and  on 
this  account  I  trust  you  will  excuse  my  dwelling 
upon  it  a  little  more  particularly  than  its  import- 
ance in  other  respects  might  seem  to  justify.  It 
has  been  held  out  to  the  world  by  some,  that  I  am 
NOT  a  baptist.  I  am,  both  in  respect  to  the  subject 
and  to  the  mode  of  this  institution,  a  baptist.  To 
apply  this  ordinance  to  infants,  appears  to  me  a 
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perversion  of  the  intention  of  the  sacred  institu- 
tion. The  primitive,  the  regular  and  proper  mode 
of  administration,  I  take  to  be  imjnei^sion.  Still  it 
appears  to  me  that  sprinkling,  though  an  innova- 
tion, does  not  deprive  baptism  of  its  essential 
validity,  so  as  to  put  the  person  that  has  been 
sprinkled  in  adult  age  upon  a  footing  with  the  un- 
baptised.  The  whole  of  my  sentiments  amounts 
to  this :  I  would  not  myself  baptise  in  any  other 
manner  than  by  immersion,  because  I  look  upon 
immersion  as  the  ancient  mode ;  that  it  best  repre- 
sents the  meaning  of  the  original  term  employed, 
and  the  substantial  import  of  this  institution ;  and 
because  I  should  think  it  right  to  guard  against  a 
spirit  of  innovation,  which  in  positive  rites  is 
always  dangerous  and  progressive ;  but  I  should 
not  think  myself  authorised  to  rebaptise  any  one 
who  has  been  sprinkled  in  adult  age.  I  shall  only 
remark,  in  addition  to  what  I  have  already  said 
upon  this  point,  that  if  it  be  a  sufficient  objection 
to  my  union  with  a  baptist  congregation ;  then,  as 
all  Christendom  is  composed  of  baptists  or  pedo- 
baptists,  it  amounts  to  my  exclusion,  as  a  minister, 
from  every  christian  society  throughout  the  whole 
earth ;  an  interdict  equally  absurd  and  inhuman, 
founded  upon  a  conduct  merely  negative,  in 
chimerical  situations  seldom  or  never  likely  to 
occur." 

When  this  avowal  of  his  sentiments  was  read 
before  the  church,  accompanied  with  a  declaration 
that  he  could  not  renew  the  connection,  a  vote  of 
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thanks  was  passed  for  his  obhging  and  candid 
statement.  The  attachment  of  the  congregation 
was  expressed  in  the  wannest  terms,  nearly  all 
seemed  anxious  to  throw  into  oblivion  their  past 
dissensions,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  sepa- 
ration. Meanwhile  a  few  endeavoured  to  put  an 
unfavourable  construction  upon  his  sentiments,  to 
magnify  a  philosophical  subtilty  into  a  huge  and 
frightful  heresy ;  and  their  efforts  to  effect  a  rup- 
ture were  unremitting.  To  silence  the  solicitations 
of  the  people,  Mr.  Hall's  refusal  to  continue  his 
services  was  strongly  urged ;  hints  were  also  given 
that  if  his  departure  were  prevented,  the  pastor 
would  resign.  A  resolution  was  accordingly  pre- 
cipitated at  an  early  meeting,  that  as  Mr.  Hall  had 
actually  engaged  himself  to  another  society,  though 
only  for  six  months,  his  connection  with  the  church 
at  Broadmead  was  dissolved. 

Though  Mr.  Hall  had  for  some  time  resisted  the 
suspicions  entertained  by  his  friends,  and  also  by 
his  venerable  father,  who  was  consulted  on  this 
occasion,  he  at  length  imbibed  them,  and  was  fully 
persuaded  that  the  present  measures  arose  out  of 
a  premeditated  scheme  to  effect  his  removal  from 
Bristol ;  a  purpose  which  he  could  certainly  have 
defeated,  had  he  allowed  himself  to  be  governed 
by  motives  which  too  frequently  operate  in  such 
cases.  But  when  such  an  idea  was  suggested  to 
him,  his  mind  instantly  recoiled,  and  with  unaf- 
fected modesty  he  declared,  "  Were  my  talents  for 
popularity  as  great  as  they 'are  small,  and  I  could 
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draw  the  whole  congregation  after  me,   I  should 
blush  at  the  thought  of  such  conduct." 

New  circumstances  were  afterwards  discovered, 
tending  to  confirm  the  suspicions  already  enter- 
tained, and  the  interference  of  friends  to  restore 
harmony  was  employed  in  vain;  not  from  any 
feeling  of  implacability,  but  from  a  settled  con- 
viction that  an  underplot  actually  existed,  under 
an  appearance  of  candour  and  friendship.  Unable 
to  rid  himself  of  this  conviction,  which  he  very 
reluctantly  received,  Mr.  Hall  determined,  after 
reviewing  the  whole  of  the  transactions,  to  com- 
municate his  thoughts  unreservedly  upon  the  sub- 
ject. The  letter  written  on  this  occasion  contains 
some  acrimonious  expressions,  which  the  writer 
himself  would  not  have  repeated;  but  as  some 
reflections  on  his  character  have  been  circulated  in 
certain  quarters,  by  those  who  took  only  a  partial 
or  distorted  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  no  more  than 
just  to  give  Mr.  Hall's  own  statement  in  the  letter 
referred  to,  omitting  only  such  parts  as  contain 
unpleasant  personalities. 

MR.  HALL  TO  DR.  CALEB  EVANS. 

Bristol,  Dec.  4th  1790. 

Dear  Sir, 

While  the  elements  of  bodies  are  ferment- 
ing it  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  principles  of 
which  they  are  mixed,  but  when  they  are  settled 
into  repose  we  may  contemplate  them  with  more 
satisfaction.     A  candid  and  impartial  review  of  the 
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recent  transactions  relating  to  my  removal  from 
Bristol  has  excited  unpleasing  sensations  of  a  des- 
cription difficult  to  denominate,  but  which  I  beg 
leave  to  explain  to  you  in  their  fullest  extent. 

You  will  remember  that  after  the  first  conver- 
sation we  had  upon  the  subject,  I  expressed  my 
inclination  to  leave  Bristol,  on  account  of  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  people,  and  my  station  in 
the  academy,  without  having  the  least  reason  to 
imagine  any  more  remote  or  hidden  considerations 
influenced  your  wishes.  Since  that  period  we  have 
had  two  meetings  of  the  church,  in  which,  as  you 
yourself  have  confessed,  the  aspect  of  things  has 
much  varied.  A  very  large  majority  of  the  chm'ch 
appeared  to  lament  my  departure,  the  disaffected 
are  silent  and  passive.  In  the  first  of  these  meet- 
ings, amidst,  I  am  informed,  the  tears  and  lamen- 
tations of  the  far  greater  part  of  the  society,  every 
thing  was  hurried  forward  with  the  utmost  precipi- 
tation, and  closed  with  the  murmuring  disapproba- 
tion and  deep  resentments  of  the  assembly.  On 
the  sabbath  day  you  read  the  letter  of  dismission, 
which  Mr.  H.  requested  to  have  deferred,  and  that 
the  church  should  come  to  a  resolution  of  express- 
ing their  attachment,  by  desiring  me  to  revoke  my 
determination.  This  motion,  natiu-al  to  the  occa- 
sion, and  certainly  most  calm  and  pacific,  was 
received  by  you  with  the  utmost  acrimony ....  was 
execrated  as  unwise  and  tending  to  sedition,  covered 
with  menaces  of  resignation ;  till,  intimidated  by  so 
much  turbulence,  the  motion  was  withdrawn. 
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You  pleaded  indeed  that  my  determination  was 
unalterable,  for  that  you  had  asked  me  that  very 
morning  whether  my  mind  had  undergone  any 
alteration,  and  that  I  assured  you  it  had  not.  But 
as  I  have  since  told  you,  how  could  I  be  mean 
enough  to  throw  myself  back  again  upon  the  mercy 
of  the  people,  and  beg  them  to  request  my  stay  ? 
Your  precipitate  manner  in  putting  the  question, 
just  as  I  was  coming  down  from  the  pulpit,  con- 
vinces me  that  it  was  intended  merely  as  a  dernier 
resort,  against  the  solicitations  of  the  people.  If 
your  sole  view  had  been  to  prevent  the  dividing  of 
the  church  upon  a  point  already  settled ;  why  those 
insinuations  respecting  my  sentiments  ?  Why  de- 
clare that  there  were  reasons  which  rendered  my 
departure  necessary  ?  All  this  could  never  have 
been  said,  but  from  an  apprehension  that  the  re- 
quest of  the  people  might  induce  my  compliance. 
Your  repugnance  to  my  continuance,  and  the  ef- 
forts you  have  employed  to  prevent  it,  have  been 
exactly  proportionate  to  the  eagerness  of  my  friends 
to  retain  me.  And  it  is  a  fact  not  a  little  remark- 
able, that  you  are  [almost]  the  only  person,  at  all 
attached  to  my  person  or  ministry,  who  wishes  my 
removal.  There  must  be  some  peculiar  reason  for 
a  conduct  thus  singular,  and  your  ardoiu:  to  remove 
me  seems  to  gTow  with  the  obstacles  attending  it. 

After  a  few  months  our  second  correspondence 
took  place,  and  then  I  divulged  my  intention  of 
leaving  Bristol,  with  which  you  seemed  pleased, 
for  reasons  which  I  thought  at  that  tmie  I  under- 
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stood,  and  approved,  but  find  I  cannot  now  at  all 
comprehend.  The  disaffection  of  the  people  tlien 
ran  the  highest ;  but  high  as  it  was  you  then  de- 
clared that  the  congregation  stood  distinct  and 
separate  from  the  academy,  and  that  you  would 
support  me  through  every  opposition.  Now  that 
the  congregation  in  general  express  the  warmest 
attachment,  that  very  congregation  has  become  the 
chief  objection.  Your  connection  with  me  in  the 
academy  formerly  depressed  you,  on  account  of 
my  not  having  the  confidence  of  the  subscribers. 
My  friends  have  now  proposed  I  should  decline 
the  academy  :  and  you  say,  "  If  you  do,  I  will 
resign."  Formerly  you  blamed  me  for  chvulging 
my  sentiments  on  materialism,  even  in  private  cir- 
cles ;  you  remonstrated  on  the  dangerous  conse- 
quences of  circulating  among  the  common  people, 
tenets  which  will  be  but  imperfectly  understood. 
Now  it  has  become  proper  and  necessary  to  publish 
them  in  the  hearing  of  the  whole  congregation. 
You  profess  yourself  a  Calvinist.  I  do  not.  But 
this  difference  of  sentiment  is  of  no  importance  in 
your  estimation.  It  might  be  thought  strange  that 
a  Calvinist  should  hold  his  religious  system  as  no- 
thing, whilst  a  philosophical  subtilty  is  swelled  to 
such  importance.  But  my  wonder  vanishes  when 
I  recollect,  that  to  serve  different  purposes  from 
those  that  are  now  stirring,  you  justified  my  ortho- 
doxy in  too  many  places,  and  in  too  large  an 
extent,  ever  to  be  forgotten. 

After  all,  I  do  not  suspect  the  goodness  of  your 
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general  character ;  but  the  grounds  of  your  con- 
duct in  this  business  are  covered  from  my  eyes, 
and  from  those  of  most  others  by  an  impenetrable 

mystery 

You  have  done  nothing  inconsistent  with  per- 
sonal friendship,  but  you  have  done  too  much  ever 
to  permit  us  to  act  together  as  colleagues  with 
unanimity  and  confidence.  Under  the  strongest 
professions  of  personal  attachment,  in  which  you 
are  certainly  sincere,  induced  by  reasons  I  cannot 
penetrate,  you  have  thrown  your  whole  weight  into 
the  scale  of  the  disaffected,  have  crushed  every 
hope  of  my  continuance,  and  in  my  ministerial 
capacity  have  stood  out  as  my  last  and  almost  only 
opposer.  In  all  these  transactions  a  plain  path  lay 
open  before  you ;  but  seduced  by  the  inveterate 
love  of  rule,  you  choose  rather  to  purchase  lasting 
resentments  by  doing  every  thing,  than  secure  your 
repose  by  doing  nothing. 

Yours,  &c. 

Robert  Hall. 

Nine  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  an  inter- 
view took  place  between  Dr.  Evans,  Mr.  Hall,  and 
four  of  their  friends,  in  the  hope  of  adjusting  the 
matter  in  dispute.  Mr.  Hall  opened  his  complaints 
by  reading  and  delivering  the  above  letter.  The 
doctor  complained  of  being  met  by  a  statement 
elaborately  written,  a  copy  of  which  had  not  been 
previously  frirnished  him,  and  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected that  he  was  then  fully  prepared  to  answer 
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it.  His  friends  considered  the  severe  reflections 
on  his  conduct  in  this  matter  to  be  unfounded  and 
unjust ;  the  friends  of  the  other  party  maintained 
that  their  severity  consisted  wholly  in  their  being 
just  and  true.  In  the  issue  Dr.  Evans  distinctly 
and  solemnly  denied  that  he  had  ever  entertained 
any  premeditated  scheme  for  removing  Mr.  Hall 
from  Bristol,  or  that  he  had  been  actuated  by  any 
improper  influence  in  the  part  he  had  taken ; — a 
declaration  which  Mr.  Hall,  unhappily,  was  unable 
to  admit,  and  thus  terminated  the  intercourse  and 
the  friendship  which  had  so  long  subsisted  between 
them. 

Dr.  Evans  was  a  very  amiable  and  excellent  man, 
and  had  strong  claims  on  the  grateful  esteem  of  his 
assistant ;  but  in  this  instance  he  evidently  miscal- 
culated the  degree  of  influence  which  he  himself 
possessed,  the  weight  of  talent  with  which  he  had 
to  contend,  and  the  effects  which  must  follow  on 
being  brought  into  collision  with  such  a  man  as 
Robert  Hall.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  busi- 
ness he  seems  to  have  trusted  more  to  the  superi- 
ority of  his  station,  than  to  the  strict  propriety  of 
the  conduct  he  had  to  defend,  which  created  a  ge- 
neral suspicion  that  the  growing  popularity  of  his 
compeer  was  the  sole  ground  of  his  opposition. 
With  all  the  respect  due  to  seniority  there  is  a 
point  at  which  it  must  terminate,  when  it  can  no 
no  longer  be  exercised  without  a  prostrate  and 
abject  submission.  Before  Mr.  Hall  had  himself 
reached  the  age  of  his  worthy  colleague  he  culti- 
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vated  an  affectionate  esteem  for  his  junior  brethren, 
and  appeared  at  all  times  desirous  of  forgetting  his 
own  superiority,  and  of  joining  in  the  commenda- 
tion and  applause  awarded  to  his  contemporaries. 

The  agitation  so  long  continued  in  the  congrega- 
tion at  Broadmead,  was  not  the  only  affliction  Mr. 
Hall  had  to  contend  with ;  there  was  another  in- 
gredient in  the  cup,  which  gave  a  pungency  to  its 
bitterness.  Besides  the  vexations  of  unfounded 
prejudice,  he  had  at  the  same  time  to  sustain  a  trial 
of  heart  and  intellect  to  which  he  found  himself 
unequal,  and  which  rendered  a  change  of  scene 
highly  necessary.  Unable  to  resist  the  influence 
of  a  passion  which  he  has  truly  designated  '  the 
mistress  of  the  soul,'  he  became  its  ^dctim,  and  fell 
a  prey  to  all  the  miseries  of  unrequited  love.  By 
the  absorption  of  his  feelings  the  discharge  of  offi- 
cial duties  was  either  interrupted  or  rendered  irk- 
some, and  little  was  left  him  but  anguish  and  regret. 
Numerous  eccentricities,  which  either  annoyed  or 
were  deplored  by  others,  had  no  doubt  their  origin 
in  this  unfortunate  circumstance,  which  was  to  him 
the  source  of  much  disquietude  for  years  after- 
wards. 

The  object  of  his  tender  solicitude  is  said  to  have 
been  a  lady  of  some  accomplishments,  a  relation 
of  the  celebrated  Miss  Steele,  so  well  known  by 
her  devotional  Hymns  and  other  poetical  composi- 
tions, which  were  collected  and  published  in  three 
volumes,  by  Dr.  Caleb  Evans.    The  family  ancestor 
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was  a  Mr.  Steele,  pastor  of  the  baptist  church  at 
Boughton  in  Wiltshire.  Living  in  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  when  the  act  of  toleration  was 
scarcely  sufficient  to  afford  protection  from  the 
rude  insults  of  the  populace,  this  gentleman  was 
frequently  interrupted  in  the  exercise  of  his  minis- 
try, and  displayed  on  one  occasion  a  singular  in- 
stance of  heroism.  His  house  was  entered  by  two 
dashing  young  men,  with  whips  in  their  hands, 
thinking  to  amuse  themselves  with  inflicting  a  few 
stripes  on  the  stiu*dy  nonconformist.  Mr.  Steele 
being  a  powerful  athletic  man,  and  perceiving  their 
design,  he  placed  his  back  against  the  wall,  and 
when  his  assailants  came  forward  he  grasped  them 
by  the  collar,  one  in  each  hand,  and  brought  their 
empty  heads  into  contact  with  such  violence  that 
they  soon  begged  to  be  released,  and  were  glad  to 
make  a  precipitate  retreat. 

The  lady  alluded  to  appears  to  have  received  the 
attentions  of  her  unfortunate  admirer  only  for  the 
pm-pose  of  rendering  him  the  victim  of  caprice, 
and  eventually  preferred  an  alliance  with  property 
and  influence  to  all  the  ardour,  all  the  graceful- 
ness, and  all  the  mental  attractions  of  the  unrivaled 
Robert  Hall,  but  recollected  ever  after  with  no 
small  degree  of  complacency  the  conquest  she 
had  achieved.  The  pecuhar  sensibiUty  and  highly 
honourable  feelings  of  the  disappointed  and  in- 
jured party,  added  a  poignancy  to  the  giief  and 
chagrin  which  no  orchnary  mind  could  well  appre- 
ciate, though  as  generally  happens,  it  is  from  per- 
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sons  of  this  description  that  the  taunt  of  ridicule 
is  to  be  expected.  And  on  this  occasion,  some  of 
the  newspapers  amused  the  pubhc  with  a  number 
of  singular  anecdotes,  ill  adapted  to  promote  his 
tranquility. 

Except  with  one  or  two  intimate  friends,  and 
that  only  at  distant  intervals,  Mr.  Hall  was  unable 
to  bear  any  allusion  to  a  subject  which  had  occa- 
sioned him  so  much  uneasiness,  and  involved  him 
in  such  perplexity ;  and  though  a  certain  degree 
of  self-estrangement  is  no  unusual  feature  in  men 
of  extraordinary  genius,  yet  the  restlessness  and 
mental  absence  which  became  so  visible  for  some 
time  afterwards,  may  very  properly  be  regarded  as 
the  effect  in  great  measure  of  this  unfortunate 
attachment.  His  literary  progression,  though  not 
wholly  suspended,  was  frequently  interrupted,  and 
even  his  religious  reputation  was  in  some  degree 
affected  ;  for  there  are  persons  who  inconsiderately 
believe  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  rehgion  to  subvert 
the  order  of  nature,  to  eradicate  its  constituent 
principles,  forgetting  that  its  office  is  rather  to 
restrain  and  purify  the  passions,  and  to  yield  sup- 
port under  the  distress  which  their  irregularity  may 
have  occasioned. 

It  unfortunately  happened  too,  in  the  present 
instance,  that,  whether  mistakenly  or  not,  the  ag- 
grieved party  entertained  strong  suspicions  that 
the  same  agency  which  had  been  employed  in  ef- 
fecting his  removal  from  Bristol  had  likewise  been 
exerted  in  endeavouring  to  ahenate  the  object  of 
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his  affections,  and  had  contributed  in  procuring  to 
him  the  severest  of  all  human  disappointments. 
A  combination  of  circumstances  so  painful  and 
unexpected  could  not  fail  to  produce,  on  a  mind 
fraught  with  sentiments  of  honourable  confidence, 
the  most  unhappy  effects.  A  burst  of  indignation 
followed,  which  some  may  be  disposed  to  blame, 
but  at  which  none  can  be  surprised.  Arrangements 
were  immediately  made  for  retiring  from  a  scene 
of  so  much  vexation  and  calamity. 

Before  he  had  time  to  recover  from  his  lacera- 
tions he  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  in  company 
with  one,  who,  unmindful  of  his  situation  and  of 
the  delicacies  due  to  friendship,  touched  a  chord 
that  thrilled  through  every  nerve,  and  in  a  moment 
threw  him  off  his  guard.  Passing  through  Hert- 
fordshire he  called  upon  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance, 
who  had  the  temerity  to  ignite  his  feehngs  by  an 
allusion  he  was  unable  to  bear,  and  which  prompted 
a  retort  altogether  at  variance  vrith  his  accustomed 
courtesy  towards  the  other  sex.  During  the  in- 
terview he  appeared  so  absent  and  involved  in 
thought,  that  the  lady,  a  sort  of  religious  ultra, 
who  "retained  her  vanity  after  she  had  lost  her 
charms,"  endeavoured  in  vain  to  command  his 
attention,  or  engage  him  in  any  sort  of  conversa- 
tion. At  length,  quite  impatient  with  the  reveries 
of  her  visitor,  she  ventured  to  display  a  little  of 
her  wit,  by  saying  in  a  flippant  tone,  "  I  suppose 
sir,  if  I  had  been  polished  '^  Steel'  I  might  have 
expected  some  of  your  attention:  but". . .  .Madam, 
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replied  the  satirist,  you  may  make  yourself  quite 
easy :  if  you  are  not  polished  Steel,  you  are 
poHshed  Brass ! 

What  his  feehngs  were  long  afterwards,  when 
reviewing  from  a  distance  the  misfortunes  which 
had  attended  him,  may  be  seen  in  the  letters  he 
wrote  to  some  of  his  confidential  friends,  of  whose 
sympathy  he  was  fully  assured,  and  who  knew  well 
enough  how  to  understand  his  touching  allusions. 
To  one  in  a  state  of  affliction  he  plaintively  re- 
marks. This  world  is  indeed  a  state  of  suffering, 
and  it  ought  in  some  measure  to  reconcile  us  to 
our  lot,  that  in  feeling  distress  we  strike  chords  in 
unison  with  the  whole  universe.  Adversity  is  ca- 
pricious in  its  times  and  seasons,  but  its  visitations, 
sooner  or  later,  never  fail.  "  In  some  it  over- 
whelms the  first  hopes  of  life,  so  that  they  no 
sooner  begin  to  taste  felicity  in  prospect,  than  they 
are  crossed  with  hopeless  disappointment."  Others 
it  permits  to  advance  farther,  waits  till  they  spread 
the  foundations  of  happiness  deep  and  wide,  that 
just  when  they  have  nearly  finished  the  superstruc- 
ture, it  may  overwhelm  them  with  a  more  extensive 
desolation.  Some  are  racked  with  pains  and  ago- 
nies of  body,  "  others  are  a  prey  to  disappointed 
passions  and  blasted  hopes,  wasted  with  devouring 
regrets,  and  sick  at  heart  with  melancholy  retro- 
spects, wishing  in  vain  they  could  arrest  the  wings 
of  time,  and  put  back  the  current  of  life." 

Recollecting  also  his  recent  separation  from  all 
his  early  associates,  and  finding  himself  the  lonely 
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occupant  of  a  solitary  room  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  country,  there  immediately  occurs  a  thrilling 
passage,  whose  direct  allusion  cannot  be  mistaken. 
Every  individual,  he  says,  thinks  his  ow^n  misfor- 
tunes the  greatest.  For  the  same  reason  we  are 
never  at  a  loss  to  hear  our  own  voice,  be  it  ever  so 
slender ;  **  the  cry  of  a  pierced  heart  sounds  shrill 
in  the  solitary  ear  of  the  sufferer."  Since  we  cannot 
essentially  meliorate,  let  us  endeavour  to  allay  our 
anguish  by  moderating  our  expectations.  All  we 
can  reasonably  hope  for  on  this  side  the  grave  is 
tranquility,  not  the  insensibility  of  a  statue,  but 
the  placidity  of  a  well-informed  mind,  relying  on 
the  promises  and  the  cheering  prospects  of  im- 
mortality. 

Pointed  allusions  to  this  painful  circumstance 
may  be  found  in  his  correspondence  for  upwards 
of  twelve  years  afterwards,  evincing  the  bitterness 
of  his  grief  and  chagrin,  and  the  truth  of  the 
adage,  *  Love  may  forgive  all  things  but  disappoint- 
ment.' In  one  of  his  letters  he  says.  Tranquility 
is  not  my  lot.  "  The  prey  in  early  life  of  passion 
and  calamity,  I  am  now  perfectly  devoured  with  an 
impatience  to  redeem  time,  and  to  be  of  some 
lasting  benefit  to  the  church."  A  mahgnant  writer 
in  the  Quarterly  Review,  totally  unacquainted  with 
Mr.  Hall's  history  and  character,  and  a  stranger  to 
all  human  sympathies,  has  quoted  this  passage  to 
show  that  he  was  a  man  of  gi'eat  "turbulence," 
given  to  wrath  and  fury !  The  hypercritic  must 
have  known   that   he  had  perverted  a  term,   to 
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convey  the  venom  he  was  unable  to  suppress,  and 
that  he  was  writing  a  foul  calumny  on  departed 
excellence. 

The  effects  of  the  late  unhappy  altercation  were 
not  less  severely  felt  by  the  opponent  party,  than 
by  Mr.  Hall  himself.  Dr.  Evans  did  not  long  enjoy 
the  undivided  honoiu-s  of  the  presidency.  His 
constitution  had  been  impaired  by  great  exertions 
in  the  various  duties  of  his  office,  and  the  grief 
which  now  afflicted  him,  soon  sunk  him  to  the 
grave.  On  the  9th  of  the  following  August  he 
died,  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age,  a  loss  to  the 
christian  world,  by  whom  he  was  generally  admired 
for  learning  and  piety,  for  the  courtesy  of  his 
manners,  and  the  benevolence  of  his  disposition. 
Mr.  Hall  viewed  these  events  ever  after  with  un- 
feigned sorrow  and  regret,  and  was  often  heard  to 
say  that  Dr.  Caleb  Evans  was  one  of  the  best  of 
men,  though  unhappily  misguided  in  the  late 
transactions.  After  his  decease  he  took  pleasure 
in  making  honoiuable  mention  of  his  character, 
and  hushed  into  silence  the  misunderstanding  which 
had  divided  their  friendship.  The  hand  of  provi- 
dence was  afterwards  seen,  though  not  immediately, 
in  overruling  all  these  painful  circumstances  for 
the  furtherance  of  truth,  and  the  reviving  of  a 
distant  congregation  which  had  long  suffered  from 
a  sceptical  ministry. 
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A.  D.  1791,  1792. 

Mr.  Hall  commenced  his  stated  labours  at 
Cambridge  in  January  1791,  and  the  transition 
was  followed  with  the  happiest  effects,  though  it 
had  been  seriovisly  deprecated  by  his  venerable 
father  and  other  intimate  friends,  as  pregnant  with 
danger  to  his  personal  piety  and  the  stedfastness 
of  his  faith  in  Christ.  It  was  soon  found  however, 
that  the  speculative  opinions  with  which  he  was 
now  coming  into  contact  were  of  too  cold  a  tem- 
perament to  offer  any  attraction  to  his  ardent 
mind ;  their  chilhng  influence  was  felt  only  to  be 
counteracted. 

The  situation  had  nevertheless  its  temptations 
and  chfhculties ;  and  though  it  did  not  relax  his 
religious  principles,  it  brought  him  into  closer 
union  with  speculative  characters,  and  induced  him 
to  think  more  favourably  of  their  exterior  virtues 
than  a  due  estimate  of  religious  and  moral  worth 
would  frilly  justify.  In  the  former  situation  his 
creed  was  thought  too  lax,  in  the  latter  too  rigid ; 
but  he  was  now  placed  where  his  faculties  might 
expand  to  their  frill  dimension,  and  where  his  argu- 
mentative appeals  would  not  be  heard  in  vain. 

F 
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Under  the  neutralising  effects  of  Mr.  Robinson's 
ministry,  many  of  the  people  had  been  brought  to 
the  very  verge  of  Socinianism,  and  attached  but 
little  importance  to  sentiments  of  any  kind ;  they 
hoped  also  to  find  in  their  new  pastor  a  large  if 
not  an  equal  degree  of  undefined  candour  and 
liberality.  Mr.  Hall,  who  had  recently  felt  the 
bitter  effects  of  uncharitableness,  now  inclined  to 
an  opposite  extreme,  and  was  disposed  to  exercise 
almost  unlimited  forbearance  and  toleration.  He 
invited  to  his  pulpit  the  learned  Dr.  Abraham  Rees, 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  and  occasionally 
preaching  at  Cambridge,  and  felt  no  scruple  in 
paying  the  same  comphment  to  other  antitrinita- 
rians  who  called  to  see  him.  This,  though  it  had 
given  much  offence  at  Bristol,  was  highly  agi'eeable 
to  the  people  of  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Hall  was  probably  induced  to  think  more 
favourably  of  some  of  the  Arian  and  Socinian 
school,  in  consequence  of  the  admissions  of  hi« 
highly  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Toller  of  Kettering, 
who  acknowledged  he  had  read  with  much  satis- 
faction several  of  Dr.  Priestley's  sermons  on  moral 
and  relative  duties,  and  who  in  the  early  part  of 
his  ministry  discovered,  as  he  afterwards  lamented, 
too  much  generality  and  indecision  on  some  points 
of  vital  importance.  Yet  with  all  Mr.  Hall's  ad- 
miration of  piety  and  goodness  under  every  form 
and  aspect,  and  his  readiness  to  concede  their 
jexistence  in  connection  with  very  inadequate  and 
mistaken  apprehensions  of  the  truth,  there  was  in 
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him  no  approximation  to  the  socinian  heresy,  and 
no  disposition  to  undervalue  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  the  gospel.  He  was  overflowing  with  exuberant 
charity,  but  never  sceptical  or  indifferent  on  points 
of  rehgious  belief. 

The  following  passage,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
sufficiently  shows  with  what  feelings  he  entered  on 
his  new  situation,  and  how  groundless  were  the 
objections  of  those  who  opposed  his  ministry  at 
Bristol.  Under  date  of  Feb.  5th  1791,  he  says, 
"  I  am  at  present  at  Cambridge,  in  the  element  of 
peace  at  least,  if  not  of  happiness ;  and  indeed, 
after  the  tumults  of  strife  and  din  of  parties,  quiet 
itself  seems  happiness.  The  people  are  very  har- 
monious, and  much  united  to  me.  I  could  wish 
their  sentiments  were  more  orthodox,  though  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  sufficiently  so.  They 
who  are  not,  seem  very  ready  to  hear  cool  dispas- 
sionate reasoning  on  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
I  have  tried  their  pulse  several  times  since  I  have 
been  here.  On  the  first  sabbath  of  my  arrival,  I 
preached  in  the  morning  on  Heb.  ix.  13,  14,  an 
entirely  controversial  sermon  in  defence  of  the 
atonement.  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  few, 
very  few  who  did  not  acknowledge  the  justness  of 
my  reflections,  and  that  they  who  were  not  con- 
vinced were  not  displeased.  I  intend  very  soon  to 
preach  a  sennon  professedly  on  the  Divinity  of 
Christ.  This  and  the  atonement,  I  am  more 
and  more  convinced,  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the 
true  system  of  vital  religion;    nor  will  sinners 
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ever  be  converted  to  God  by  a  ministry  that  ex- 
cludes them." 

It  is  said  however,  that  after  his  first  sermon  at 
Cambridge  on  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  one 
of  his  hearers  followed  him  into  the  vestry,  and 
remonstrated  with  him  on  the  subject  of  his  dis- 
course, alleging  that  the  sentiments  advanced  might 
serve  to  amuse  old  people  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave,  but  they  would  not  suit  the  people  of  Cam- 
bridge. Mr.  Hall  quickly  rephed,  that  whether 
the  doctrine  would  "suit"  or  not,  depended  on  its 
being  true.  If  not  true,  it  would  suit  nobody : 
but  if  true,  it  was  equally  suitable  to  persons  of 
every  age  and  under  all  circumstances.  They 
might  therefore  expect  the  same  doctrine  to  be 
frequently  insisted  on,  if  he  continued  his  minis- 
try among  them.  And  at  the  end  of  six  months, 
in  the  following  July,  he  accepted  the  unanimous 
call  of  the  church  to  the  pastoral  office. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  his  labours 
here,  an  event  transpired  which  made  a  deep  and 
lasting  impression  on  his  mind,  and  tended  not  a 
httle  to  quicken  the  fervour  of  his  piety.  His  ex- 
cellent father  died,  March  13th  1791.  Dr.  Ryland 
preached  the  fimeral  sermon  at  Arnsby,  from  John 
xix.  30,  to  a  numerous  and  deeply  affected  audi- 
ence. He  wept  nearly  the  whole  of  the  time ;  but 
when  at  the  close  he  made  an  allusion  to  the  prin- 
cipal member  of  the  family,  the  effect  was  over- 
whelming.    "  I  am  unable,"  said  the  affectionate 
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preacher,  "  to  address  myself  to  the  relations  of 
the  deceased.  I  can  only  exhort  you  to  join  with 
me  in  prayer  for  them.  Pray  especially  for  that 
Son  who  gave  himself  up  to  this  church,  and  was 
received  into  your  communion  while  yet  a  child, 
and  who  hy  your  advice  and  encouragement,  gave 
himself  up  in  very  early  youth  to  the  work  of  the 
Lord."  After  this  he  added,  with  an  emphasis  pe- 
culiar to  himself,  "  Pray  that  a  double  portion  of 
the  spirit  which  rested  on  his  father  may  rest  on 
HIM,  and  make  him,  according  to  our  most  san- 
guine hopes,  and  his  father's  unnumbered  prayers, 
a  blessing  to  the  chmxh  of  Christ  for  many  years 
to  come." 

Mr.  Hall  was  completely  dissolved  in  tears  at 
these  fervent  aspirations,  and  the  testimony  borne 
to  the  eminent  piety  of  the  deceased ;  and  from 
that  time  especially,  to  the  latest  hour  of  life,  he  not 
only  cherished  an  encreasing  affection  and  esteem 
for  his  memory,  but  drank  more  deeply  into  the 
same  rehgious  spirit.  He  also  manifested  a  pecu- 
liar regard  for  those  who  knew  and  loved  his  father, 
and  dehghted  to  dwell  on  every  anecdote  illustra- 
tive of  his  virtues  and  his  piety.  When  speaking 
of  his  habitual  devotion  he  observed  to  a  friend, 
"  there  were  but  few  minutes  of  the  day,  when  fi-ee 
from  other  engagements,  in  which  he  did  not  offer 
up  ejaculatory  prayer;"  adding,  "I  have  never 
known  any  thing  which  so  frilly  explains  to  my 
mind  what  it  is  to  walk  with  God." 

An  interesting  instance  of  his  filial  piety  is  men- 
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tioned  in  the  funeral  sermon  by  Dr.  Cox,  which 
occuiTed  many  years  afterward.  Going  one  day 
with  a  friend  or  two  on  a  visit  to  Arnsby,  "his 
mind  was  filled  with  recollections  of  his  father, 
and  the  scene  of  his  earliest  days.  No  sooner  did 
he  enter  the  family  dwellinghouse  than  he  hastened 
to  the  parlour,"  a  small  room  to  which  his  father 
had  been  accustomed  to  retire  for  private  devotion, 
"  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  poured  forth  the  most 
fervent  and  humble  supplications.  Wishing  not  to 
interrupt  these  sacred  moments,  the  two  or  three 
individuals  who  witnessed  the  intensity  of  his  feel- 
ing, withdrew.  Soon  afterwards  he  went  into  the 
burial  ground,  and  dropping  on  his  knees  at  his 
father's  grave,  with  his  hands  extended  over  the 
top  of  the  monumental  stone,  and  his  eyes  closed, 
but  at  intervals  lifted  up  to  heaven,  he  offered  up 
a  most  remarkable  prayer.  He  breathed  forth  an 
impassioned  desire  to  join  the  blessed  company 
above ;  entreated  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
know  his  departed  father,  and  that  their  united 
prayers  on  earth  might  then  be  turned  into  praise, 
while  they  beheld  their  Redeemer  face  to  face 
together." 

When  a  brief  memoir  was  to  be  published,  soon 
after  his  father's  decease,  he  was  requested  to  give 
a  short  sketch  of  his  talents  and  character.  In 
doing  this  he  unconsciously  pourtrayed  the  leading 
feature  of  his  own  future  matured  character,  which 
combined  the  deepest  humility  with  the  loftiest 
intellect ;  and  allowing  for  the  immense  difference 
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of  literary  advantages,  there  never  were  two  minds 
more  completely  assimilated.  In  this  brief  and 
anonymous  outline  he  remarked,  that  his  father 
"  appeared  to  the  greatest  advantage  upon  subjects 
where  the  faculties  of  most  men  fail  them,  for  the 
natural  element  of  his  mind  was  greatness.  At 
times  he  seemed  to  labour  with  conceptions  too 
big  for  utterance ;  and  if  an  obscurity  ever  per- 
vaded his  discourses  it  must  be  traced  to  this 
source,  the  disproportion  of  his  language  to  the 
vastness  of  his  conceptions.  He  had  great  force 
without  ornament,  and  grandeur  without  correct- 
ness." 

The  moral  part  of  the  portrait,  in  the  following 
paragi'aph,  will  immediately  be  identified  and  trans- 
ferred, as  truly  belonging  to  the  writer  himself. 
"  Great  abihties,"  he  observes,  "  are  often  allied  to 
pride ;  but  the  character  of  the  deceased  [his 
honoured  father]  was  an  illustrious  exception  to 
this  rule.  His  talents  and  virtues  were  in  some 
measure  concealed  from  the  world,  and  almost 
entirely  from  himself,  by  a  veil  of  the  most  unaf- 
fected modesty.  He  was  never  so  happy  as  when 
peraiitted  to  sit  in  the  shade,  though  the  high 
opinion  entertained  of  his  abilities  seldom  allowed 
him  that  indulgence.  It  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
ceive a  hmnan  mind  more  completely  purged  from 
the  leaven  of  pride  or  of  envy,  than  was  that  of 
our  departed  friend.  In  this  particular  his  magna- 
nimity was  so  gi'eat,  that  he  seemed  on  all  occa- 
sions desirous  of  sinking  the  recollection  of  himself 
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in  the  reputation  and  applause  of  his  contempo- 
raries. To  cultivate  the  seeds  of  reflection  and 
improvement  in  the  minds  of  his  inferiors,  to 
behold  the  growing  talents  and  virtues  of  his 
brethren,  to  di'aw  merit  from  obsciuity  and  give 
confidence  to  timid  worth,  fomied  some  of  the 
highest  satisfactions  of  his  hfe."* 

Himself  imbued  with  similar  sentiments  and 
feelings,  near  the  commencement  of  his  ministry 
at  Cambridge,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  his 
labom's  would  have  a  corresponding  effect,  and  be 
made  to  tell  upon  every  species  of  scepticism  and 
unbelief.  His  popularity,  we  are  told,  was  at  first 
but  slow,  "  his  style  of  preaching  being  of  too  high 
an  order  to  be  immediately  acceptable  to  those 
who  had  never  been  accustomed  to  any  thing 
similar  to  it.  His  own  people  however  regarded 
him  all  along  with  warm  admiration,  and  his  con- 
tinuance among  them  only  encreased  their  attach- 
ment and  veneration,  until  it  was  raised  as  high  as 
human  feeling  could  carry  it."  The  congregation 
gradually  encreased,  till  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  it  was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  place 
of  worship,  which  was  soon  full  to  overflowing, 
several  of  his  hearers  coming  from  a  distance  of 
sixteen  miles.  Members  of  the  university  also 
frequently  attended  Mr.  Hall's  preaching ;  and  as 
he  dehvered  his  greatest  sermons  in  the  afternoon, 

*  The  Complete  Works,  accompanied  with  a  Memoir,  of  Mr.  Hall  of 
Arnsby,  were  collected  and  published  in  1828,  in  one  vol.  12rao.  price  5*. 
Sold  by  Situpkin  and  Marshall. 
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and  they  attended  the  university  church  in  the 
morning,  it  was  not  unusual  to  see  fifty  or  more 
of  them  at  the  afternoon  service,  having  shortened 
their  dinners  at  the  college-hall  for  the  sake  of 
enjoying  a  more  intellectual  and  sacred  repast. 
Several  senators,  as  well  as  clergymen  of  the 
established  church,  received  their  first  lessons  in 
eloquence  from  his  lips.* 

His  religious  attainments  however,  and  ministe- 
rial usefulness,  did  not  at  any  time  abate  the  ardour 
of  his  patriotism,  nor  permit  him  to  view  with 
sanctimonious  indifference  the  great  political  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  Cradled  and  nurtured  as  he  had 
always  been  in  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  escape  the  in- 
fluence of  those  stupendous  events  which  marked 
the  era  of  his  public  ministry.  He  also  understood 
Christianity  too  well,  to  view  it  as  something  apart 
from  the  general  interests  of  mankind ;  he  felt  that 
it  made  him  a  citizen  of  the  world,  in  whose  wel- 
fare and  happiness  he  had  a  deep  concern,  and 
that  an  enquiry  into  the  more  hidden  causes  of 
those  great  movements  which  influence,  under 
God,  the  destiny  of  nations,  was  an  exercise  of 
the  mental  powers,  not  unworthy  of  those  the 
most  distinguished  for  piety  and  goodness. 

The  French  revolution  of  1789,  though  exhibit- 
ing in  its  progress  so  sanguinary  a  character  as 
to  excite  general  indignation  and  abhorrence,  was 

*  Mr,  Newton  Boswortli's  Discourse  on  the  decease  of  Mr.  Hall. 
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nevertheless  an  affair  of  such  magnitude  and  im- 
portance as  deeply  to  engage  the  attention  of  all 
classes,  and  kindle  up  the  feelings  of  different 
parties  in  the  state.  The  eloquence  of  the  senate 
was  employed  in  denouncing,  and  also  in  defend- 
ing the  change  which  had  taken  place.  The  ex- 
cesses committed  in  France,  it  was  justly  said,  had 
their  origin  in  a  system  of  despotic  government, 
which  deformed  and  corrupted  human  nature ;  a 
species  of  tyranny  which  trampled  upon  the  pro- 
perty, the  hberty,  and  the  lives  of  its  subjects ; 
that  dealt  in  extortions,  dungeons  and  torture ; 
and  that  prepared  beforehand  a  day  of  sanguinary 
vengeance,  when  the  irritated  populace  should  pos- 
sess themselves  of  power.  The  people,  though 
unhappily  misguided  in  particular  instances,  had 
done  right  in  placing  the  supreme  authority  in  the 
hands  of  those  by  whom  it  could  justly  be  exer- 
cised, and  had  reduced  their  sovereign  to  the  rank 
which  properly  belongs  to  kings, — that  of  adminis- 
trator of  the  laws  established  by  the  free  consent 
of  the  community.* 

Three  or  four  months  after  the  event  had  trans- 
pired, the  celebrated  Dr.  Price  eulogised  the  revo- 
lution, in  a  splendid  sermon  on  the  Love  of  our 
Country,  in  the  course  of  which  the  patriot  ex- 
claimed, "  What  an  eventful  period  is  this  !  I  am 
thankful  that  I  have  lived  to  see  it.  I  also  see  the 
ardour  for  liberty  catching  and  spreading,  and  a 
general  amendment  beginning  in  human  affairs ; 

*  Shei'iden's  Speech  ia  Parliament,  January  1790. 
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the  dominion  of  kings  exchanged  for  the  dominion 
of  laws,  and  the  dominion  of  priests  giving  way  to 
the  dominion  of  reason  and  conscience.  Be  en- 
couraged, all  ye  friends  of  freedom,  and  wiiters 
in  it's  defence.  The  times  are  auspicious ;  your 
labours  have  not  been  in  vain.  Behold  kingdoms, 
admonished  by  you,  starting  from  sleep,  breaking 
their  fetters,  and  claiming  justice  from  their  op- 
pressors. Behold  the  hght  you  have  struck  out, 
after  setting  America  free,  reflected  to  France,  and 
there  kindled  into  a  blaze  that  lays  despotism  in 
ashes,  and  warms  and  illuminates  all  Europe." 

Dr.  Priestley  also.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  a 
number  of  other  writers  defended  the  same  cause 
with  great  ability.  Political  societies  were  formed 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  a  parliamentary  reform  on  the  princi- 
ples formerly  advocated  by  Mr.  Pitt,  as  the  only 
means  of  saving  the  country  from  the  convulsions 
of  a  revolution.  The  government  however,  under 
the  direction  of  this  political  apostate,  armed  itself 
with  vengeance  against  the  friends  of  reform,  and 
the  adherents  of  the  antimonarchical  system  ;  filled 
the  country  vdth  spies  and  informers,  abridged  the 
Hberty  of  the  press,  prosecuted  several  writers  and 
pubhshers,  banished  some  worthy  men,  and  raised 
up  a  tory  faction  that  spread  terror  and  dismay 
throughout  the  land.  On  the  14th  of  July  1791, 
an  infru-iated  church  and  king  mob  commenced  an 
attack  on  the  peaceable  friends  of  reform  at  Bir- 
mingham, destroyed  the  dissenting  chapels,  set  fire 
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to  the  dwellinghouse  of  Dr.  Priestley,  consumed 
his  hbrary,  his  valuable  philosophical  apparatus, 
manuscripts  and  papers,  and  for  three  ensuing 
days  continued  their  depredations  on  the  houses 
and  effects  of  other  dissenters  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

It  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Hall,  or  any  other 
enhghtened  and  benevolent  person,  to  contemplate 
with  indifference  such  a  scene  of  outrage,  whoever 
were  the  sufferers,  or  not  to  sympathise  with  the 
friends  and  martyrs  of  freedom ;  and  if  they  were 
unfortunately  adverse  to  those  christian  principles 
which  commanded  his  highest  regard,  it  would  not 
exclude  them  from  a  share  in  his  patriotic  affec- 
tions. The  existence  of  such  feelings  and  predi- 
lections would  also  lead  him  to  seek,  rather  than 
to  avoid,  intercourse  with  persons  of  this  descrip- 
tion, especially  as  the  greater  portion  of  talent  and 
intelhgence  was,  and  ever  will  be,  spite  of  the 
egotism,  in  alliance  with  the  cause  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  At  the  same  time  the  tendency 
and  effects  of  such  intercourse,  necessarily  accom- 
panied with  pohte  and  reciprocal  expressions  of 
esteem,  may  easily  be  imagined.  The  obnoxious 
parts  of  a  hostile  system  of  religion  would  gradually 
disappear,  or  be  merged  in  the  admiration  of  those 
moral  and  social  virtues  which  are  often  found  in 
highly  cultivated  minds,  independently  of  every  arti- 
cle of  christian  belief.  It  is  possible  moreover,  that 
the  courtesy  shown  at  this  time  to  the  anti-evan- 
gelical party  was  construed  into  a  more  favourable 
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opinion  of  their  sentiments  than  was  really  enter- 
tained or  intended,  and  that  Mr.  Hall's  urbanity 
and  politeness,  and  his  great  partiality  for  scientific 
and  literary  men,  were  all  mistaken  for  christian 
sympathy  and  complacence. 

It  is  quite  certain  that,  as  the  baneful  effects  of 
latitudinarian  principles  began  more  fully  to  display 
themselves  in  the  congregation,  and  to  meet  his 
eye  in  the  domestic  circle,  he  took  the  alarm,  and 
felt  more  deeply  the  practical  importance  of  evan- 
gehcal  truth.  Subsequent  afflictions  and  trials 
greatly  strengthened  and  confirmed  this  conviction, 
gave  to  his  religious  sensibilities  an  additional  tone 
of  piety,  and  to  his  ministry  new  energies  and 
loftier  strains  of  eloquence.  The  congregation, 
recovered  fi-om  its  torpidity,  began  to  feel  the  in- 
fluence of  the  truth  delivered;  many  who  had 
hitherto  considered  religion  to  be  little  more  than 
a  code  of  morals,  requiring  a  decent  exterior,  now 
discovered  that  the  gospel  consisted  of  doctrines 
to  be  believed,  as  well  as  precepts  to  be  obeyed ; 
that  the  atonement  of  Christ  especially,  is  not  an 
eastern  allegory,  but  a  vital  principle,  pervading 
and  invigorating  every  part  of  the  christian  system. 
The  essential  articles  of  faith,  limited  in  number, 
were  ft'eely  stated  and  defended,  their  moral  ten- 
dency demonstrated,  and  the  consequent  obliga- 
tions explained  and  enforced  with  encreasing  power 
and  success. 

But  with  all  his  zeal  for  the  truth,  and  all  his 
forbearance  towards  heretical   offenders,  he  had 
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very  little  patience  with  the  enemies  and  betrayers 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  especially  when  they 
appeared  among  the  ranks  of  dissenters,  who  owe 
their  origin  and  existence  to  the  prevalence  of 
these  principles,  and  are  expected  from  their  very 
profession  to  be  the  true  conservators  of  oiu*  con- 
stitutional rights  and  privileges.  The  pohtical 
convulsions  on  the  continent,  which  had  now  as- 
sumed a  most  decided  and  formidable  character, 
and  laid  prostrate  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons,  did 
not  fail  to  awaken  general  expectations,  unhappily 
jiot  yet  realised,  that  the  progress  of  events  would 
bring  in  its  train  the  amelioration  of  the  moral  and 
political  condition  of  Europe  and  the  world,  though 
little  more  resulted  than  the  partial  humiliation  of 
the  papal  hierarchy.  In  these  benevolent  hopes 
and  wishes  Mr.  Hall  very  ardently  participated, 
while  he  deplored,  with  all  the  friends  of  humanity, 
the  sanguinary  effects  produced  by  these  revolu- 
tionary movements.  When  therefore  he  heard  of 
one  or  two  dissenting  ministers  of  some  distinction 
sounding  an  alarm,  and  deprecating  all  pohtical 
discussion,  in  order  to  prevent  the  progress  of 
opinion,  he  was  unable  to  suppress  his  indignation. 
The  first  of  these  gentlemen  was  the  Rev.  John 
Clayton,  at  that  time  minister  at  the  Weigh  House, 
who  obtained  a  celebrity,  which  he  has  never  for- 
feited by  any  concession,  for  his  pohtical  sermon 
of  July  1791,  impeaching  the  loyalty  of  the  dis- 
senters, exhorting  them  to  abstain  from  all  political 
associations,  denouncing  them  as  disaffected  to  the 
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government,  and  insinuating  that  the  outrage  com- 
mitted on  Dr.  Priestley  and  his  friends  was  the 
re-action  of  those  violent  passions  he  had  cherish- 
ed, and  that  he  and  Dr.  Price  seemed  to  have  been 
''  born  to  vex  the  state." 

Conceiving  that  the  advice  thus  obtruded  on  the 
public  was  favourable  to  servile  principles,  and  that 
it  tended  to  degrade  the  religious  community  to 
which  he  belonged,  Mr.  Hall  entered  his  protest 
against  the  adoption  of  a  rule  at  once  repugnant 
to  the  fundamental  rights  of  mankind,  and  unwar- 
ranted by  the  written  code  or  example  of  the 
founders  of  our  faith.  Mr.  Hall's  Reply  was  pub- 
lished in  September,  about  two  months  after  the 
appearance  of  the  '  sermon,'  and  comprised  the 
following  topics.  '  The  duty  of  private  christians 
in  relation  to  civil  poHty — the  duty  of  ministers  in 
reference  to  the  same — the  pretences  which  Mr. 
Clayton  advances  for  his  doctrines — and  reflections 
on  the  test  act.'  This  stinging  pamphlet  contains 
some  of  the  severest  strictures  that  were  ever  ex- 
hibited against  any  court  sycophant  or  politics,! 
traitor  since  the  odious  reign  of  the  Stuarts,  and 
satirises  all  classes  of  episcopal  tories  and  apos- 
tate high-church  dissenters,  as  alike  obnoxious  to 
genuine  patriotism  and  the  benevoLent  spirit  of 
Christianity. 

Mr.  Hall's  eulogium  on  Dr.  Priestley,  in  reply 
to  the  invectives  of  his  opponent,  to  which  he  will 
be  indebted  for  a  pohtical  immortality,  is  too  ex- 
quisite to  be  here  omitted.     "  The  jrehgious  tenets 
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of  Dr.  Priestley,"  says  this  incomparable  writer, 
"  appear  to  me  erroneous  in  the  extreme ;  but  I 
should  be  sorry  to  suffer  any  difference  of  senti- 
ment to  diminish  my  sensibility  to  virtue,  or  my 
admiration  of  genius.  From  him  the  poisoned 
arrow  will  fall  pointless.  His  enlightened  and 
active  mind,  his  unwearied  assiduity,  the  extent  of 
his  researches,  the  light  he  has  poured  into  almost 
every  department  of  science,  \^dll  be  the  admiration 
of  that  period,  when  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
have  favoured,  or  those  who  have  opposed  him, 
will  be  alike  forgotten.  Distinguished  merit  will 
ever  rise  superior  to  oppression,  and  will  draw 
lustre  from  reproach.  The  vapours  which  gather 
round  the  rising  sun,  and  follow  it  in  it's  course, 
seldom  fail  at  the  close  of  it  to  form  a  magnificent 
theatre  for  its  reception,  and  to  invest  with  varie- 
gated tints  and  a  softened  effulgence,  the  luminary 
which  they  cannot  hide." 

Full  forty  years  have  now  elapsed  since  this 
pamphlet  was  first  printed,  yet  the  concluding  part 
of  it,  relating  to  the  aspect  of  the  times,  may  now 
be  read  with  unabated  interest ;  the  great  poHtical 
convulsions  of  that  period  forming  only  the  first 
scene  of  the  drama  which  is  still  acting  on  the 
theatre  of  Europe,  and  with  the  prospect  of  a 
much  happier  result  in  reference  to  the  interests 
of  revealed  religion.  The  writer's  remarks  afford 
a  fine  instance  of  the  prophetic  foresight  of  genius, 
of  the  value  of  sentiments  deduced  from  principles 
and    passing  events,   and  of  warnings  grounded 
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on  facts  which   display  the  character  of   human 
nature. 

"  Europe  never  presented  such  a  spectacle  be- 
fore," said  Mr.  Hall,  *^and  it  is  worthy  of  being 
contemplated  with  the  profoundest  attention  by  all 
its  inhabitants.  The  empire  of  darkness  and  of 
despotism  has  been  smitten  with  a  stroke  which 
has  sounded  through  the  universe.  When  we  see 
whole  kingdoms,  after  reposing  for  centuries  on 
the  lap  of  their  rulers,  start  from  their  slumber, 
the  dignity  of  man  rising  up  from  depression,  and 
tyi'ants  trembling  on  their  thrones ;  who  can  re- 
main entirely  indifferent,  or  fail  to  turn  his  eye 
towards  a  theatre  so  august  and  extraordinary. 
These  are  a  kind  of  throes  and  struggles  of  nature, 
to  which  it  would  be  a  sullenness  to  refuse  our 
sympathy.  Old  foundations  are  breaking  up,  new 
edifices  are  rearing.  Institutions  which  have  long 
been  held  in  veneration  as  the  most  subhme  re- 
finements of  human  wisdom  and  policy,  which  age 
has  cemented  and  confirmed,  which  power  has 
supported,  which  eloquence  has  conspired  to  em- 
belhsh  and  opulence  to  enrich,  are  falling  fast  into 
decay.  New  prospects  are  opening  on  every  side, 
of  such  amazing  variety  and  extent,  as  to  stretch 
farther  than  the  eye  of  the  most  enlightened  can 
reach." 

After  briefly  noticing  some  of  the  beneficial 
effects  which  had  resulted  from  the  subversion  of 
despotism,  and  its  tendency  to  elevate  the  human 
character,  the  wi'iter  anticipates  the  future  conse- 
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quences  likely  to  be  produced^,  and  the  sources  of 
reflection  it  will  furnish  to  the  devout  and  contem- 
plative part  of  the  community. 

"  The  events  which  have  already  taken  place, 
and  the  further  changes  they  forebode,  will  open 
to  the  contemplative  of  every  character  innumera- 
ble sources  of  reflection.  To  the  philosopher  they 
present  many  new  and  extraordinary  facts,  where 
his  penetration  will  find  ample  scope  in  attempting 
to  discover  their  cause,  and  to  predict  their  effects. 
He  will  have  an  opportunity  of  viewing  mankind 
in  an  interesting  situation,  and  of  tracing  the  pro- 
gress of  opinion  through  channels  it  has  rarely 
flowed  in  before.  The  politician  will  feel  his  atten- 
tion powerfully  awakened,  on  seeing  new  maxims 
of  policy  introduced,  new  institutions  established, 
and  such  a  total  alteration  in  the  ideas  of  a  gi'eat 
part  of  the  world,  as  will  obhge  him  to  study  the 
art  of  government  afresh.  The  devout  mind  will 
behold  in  these  momentous  changes,  the  finger  of 
God;  and  discerning  in  them  the  dawn  of  that 
glorious  period  in  which  wars  will  cease,  and  anti- 
christian  tyranny  will  fall,  will  adore  that  unerring 
wisdom,  whose  secret  operation  never  fails  to  con- 
duct all  human  affairs  to  their  proper  issue,  and 
impels  the  great  actors  on  that  troubled  theatre  to 
fulfil,  wiien  they  least  intend  it,  the  counsels  of 
heaven  and  the  predictions  of  its  prophets." 

During  this  unprecedented  period  of  agitation, 
another  dissenting  divine  placed  himself  on  the 
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side  of  tory  politics ;  but  Mr.  Hall  condescended 
to  make  no  other  reply  than  by  a  casual  notice. 
This  was  the  Rev.  John  Martin,  pastor  of  the 
baptist  church  in  Grafton  street,  London,  who 
delivered  about  the  same  time  his  famous  sermon 
at  Broad  street,  in  which  he  also  presumed  to 
represent  the  general  body  of  dissenters  as  disaf- 
fected to  the  state,  merely  because  he  had  not 
sufficient  capacity  to  perceive  the  consistency  be- 
tween a  loyal  attachment  to  the  genuine  principles 
of  the  british  constitution,  and  a  repugnance  to 
that  corrupt  influence  by  which  its  energies  were 
impaired,  and  to  the  measures  of  those  by  whom 
the  government  was  administered.  Of  the  minister 
of  the  day  it  was  justly  observed  by  earl  Grey, 
then  a  commoner,  that  "his  whole  political  life 
was  one  continued  tissue  of  inconsistency,  of  asser- 
tion and  retractation;  that  he  never  proposed  a 
measure  without  intending  to  delude  his  hearers ; 
that  he  promised  every  thing  and  performed  no- 
thing, and  never  kept  his  word  with  the  pubhc ; 
that  he  studied  all  the  parts  of  a  captivating  popu- 
larity without  even  intending  to  deserve  it,  and 
that  from  the  first  step  of  his  political  life  he  was 
a  complete  public  apostate."  No  wonder  therefore, 
if  those  who  suffered  themselves  to  be  deluded  by 
his  specious  pretensions,  should  have  felt  disposed 
to  exclaim  very  bitterly  against  such  as  reserved 
their  homage  for  the  shrine  of  liberty.  Mr.  Martin 
however,  for  his  censorship,  incurred  the  indignant 
frowns  of  several  of  the  leading  members  of  his 
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own  denomination,  who  viewed  with  extreme  dis- 
gust the  conduct  of  this  '  accuser  of  the  brethren.' 
But  this  instance  of  pohtical  subser\dency  was  soon 
followed  with  marks  of  distinction  from  another 
quarter,  not  a  little  flattering  to  the  vanity  of  the 
censor,  while  it  tended  only  to  encrease  the  sus- 
picions of  his  friends.  Mr.  Martin  was  caressed 
by  some  of  the  church  dignitaries,  who  condes- 
cended to  visit  him ;  he  also  had  several  interviews 
with  the  bishop  of  London,  through  whose  influ- 
ence he  was  appointed  almoner  of  the  Regium 
Donum,*  the  distribution  of  which  was  reluctantly 
received  by  several  of  the  poorer  ministers,  who 
considered  it  as  the  price  paid  for  the  impeachment 
of  their  loyalty. 

Mr.  Hall  viewed  these  proceedings  with  much 
suspicion,  especially  the  interviews  at  the  episcopal 
palace,  and  sarcastically  remarked  in  his  pamphlet, 

*  This  Treasury  grant  originated  in  1723,  when  it  was  offered  by  the 
minister  of  the  crown,  and  accepted  by  a  few  of  the  principal  dissenters, 
as  some  compensation  for  the  disabilities  arising  out  of  the  corporation 
and  test  acts;  but  as  these  statutes  have  since  been  repealed,  this 
species  of  royal  bounty  should  no  longer  be  expected.  The  grant  from 
the  king's  privy  purse  consisted  at  first  of  £500  every  half  year,  was 
afterwards  encreased  to  £750,  and  paid  into  the  hands  of  some  dissent- 
ing minister  appointed  by  the  crown.  This  almoner  divided  the  amount 
equally  among  the  three  denominations,  and  courteously  allowed  the 
distribution  to  be  made  by  some  of  their  principal  ministers.  On  the 
death  of  Dr.  Samuel  Stennet  in  1795,  who  had  been  the  sub-almoner  for 
the  baptist  denomination,  Mr.  John  Martin  aspired  to  the  vacant  office, 
and  obtained  the  appointment  in  consequence  of  an  application  to  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Mr.  Pitt.  The  ministers  of  the  two  other 
denominations  not  relishing  this  appointment,  nor  the  means  by  which 
it  was  obtained,  left  the  king's  almoner  with  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
£1500  a  year  at  his  own  disposal. 
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"  that  Judas  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  cliief 
priests,  till  he  went  to  transact  business  with  them." 
It  so  happened  however,  not  long  afterwards,  that 
the  satirist  himself  was  introduced  to  the  pious  and 
amiable  bishop  of  London,  though  on  his  part  it 
was  entirely  unsought  and  unexpected.  His  lord- 
ship's chaplain,  the  Rev.  John  Owen,  late  secretary 
to  the  Bible  society,  had  made  an  acquaintance  of 
Mr.  Hall ;  and  wishing  to  gratify  his  patron  with 
the  sight  of  so  extraordinary  a  genius,  he  invited 
him  to  visit  the  gardens  at  Fulham.  While  they 
were  walking  together,  and  descanting  on  the 
shrubs  and  flowers,  the  bishop  approached,  entered 
into  friendly  conversation,  and  invited  the  redoubt- 
able noncon  into  his  mansion.  On  a  subsequent 
day  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  dinner ;  and  in 
consequence  of  the  various  misrepresentations 
which  had  gone  abroad,  his  lordship  made  several 
enquiries  about  the  actual  state  of  the  dissenting 
interest,  of  which  he  had  previously  obtained  only 
some  scanty  information.  The  conversation  relative 
to  the  encreasing  number  of  dissenters,  their  talents 
and  influence,  ecclesiastical  government  and  disci- 
pline, their  religious  and  political  opinions,  seemed 
to  surprise  him  ;  and  when  informed  of  their  entire 
distinction  as  a  body,  from  the  small  party  of  anti- 
trinitarians,  who  at  that  time  affected  to  call  them- 
selves "  the  "  dissenters,  the  "  rational "  dissenters, 
it  afforded  the  pious  prelate  much  satisfaction,  while 
his  candid  and  liberal  observations  were  no  less  gra- 
tifying to  his  visitor.    After  the  interview  the  bishop 
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expressed  to  his  chaplain  his  great  admiration  of 
the  splendid  abilities  of  Mr.  Hall,  whose  conversa- 
tional powers  had  afforded  him  so  rich  a  treat. 

On  a  much  later  occasion,  when  referring  to  this 
interview,  Mr.  Hall  lamented  the  dishonourable 
but  evident  subserviency  of  the  hierarchy  to  the 
state,  and  feared  that  a  truly  pious  bishop  was  a 
very  rare  phenomenon ;  and  that  when  such  cha- 
racters did  appear,  'few  and  far  between,'  they 
either  had  no  influence  in  the  church,  or  were 
deterred  from  using  it  to  any  important  purpose* 
Bishop  Porteus,  whose  inclination  to  promote  the 
interests  of  rehgion  could  not  well  be  doubted, 
had  so  much  of  the  fear  of  man  about  him,  or  was 
so  careful  to  avoid  giving  offence,  that  he  was  not 
known  directly  to  patronise  more  than  one  evan- 
gelical clergyman,  and  that  only  a  little  before  his 
death.  If  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years  any 
considerable  addition  has  been  made  to  the  num- 
ber of  decidedly  pious  prelates,  it  is  not  evinced 
by  any  amelioration  in  the  state  of  the  church,  or 
by  any  liberal  patronage  and  encouragement  given 
to  the  orthodox  clergy,  though  it  is  sufficiently 
obvious  that  the  prosperity,  and  even  the  perpe- 
tuity of  the  establishment,  chiefly  depend  on  the 
adherence  and  devotedness  of  an  enlightened  and 
efficient  ministry  ;  for  in  the  hands  of  the  common 
clergy,  and  their  tithe  exactions,  it  would  soon  be 
brought  to  desolation  ;  and  the  people,  neglected 
and  forgotten,  would  be  driven  to  seek  manna  in 
the  wilderness. 
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If  encreasing  numbers  of  pious  ministers  have 
of  late  years  entered  the  church,  they  have  gene- 
rally done  so  without  any  countenance  from  the 
superior  clergy,  oftentimes,  in  despite  of  their 
influence,  and  are  chiefly  indebted  to  their  own 
means,  or  the  exertions  of  private  individuals, 
supported  by  the  suffi-age  and  good  wishes  of  the 
people,  who  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  secular 
priests  and  worldly  incumbents.  It  was  indeed 
remarked  by  one  of  the  prelates,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Church  mission-society,  not  long 
since,  that  he  had  more  hope  of  the  stability  of 
the  national  establishment,  from  its  missionary 
labours  in  propagating  the  gospel,  and  its  other 
religious  and  benevolent  institutions,  than  from  its 
alliance  with  the  state.*  Since  then  another  pre- 
late has  thought  proper  to  warn  the  clergy  of  his 
diocese,  of  the  necessity  of  more  circumspection 
in  their  conduct  and  in  the  manner  of  performing 
their  official  duties,  seeing  it  was  highly  probable 
that  an  effort  would  be  made  to  divorce  the  church 
from  the  state,  {'  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished,')  and  in  that  case  its  stability,  he  observed, 
would  depend  more  upon  the  character  of  the 
officiating  clergy,  than  hitherto  it  had  done.f 

The  distant  and  occasional  intercourse  of  Mr. 
Hall  with  bishop  Porteus  and  his  chaplain,  and 
other  eminent  individuals  in  the  establishment, 
induced  a  persuasion  that  liberal  offers  had  been 

♦  Bishop  of  Chester,  1828.         f  Bishop  of  Lincolirs  charge,  1830. 
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made,  if  he  could  consent  to  transfer  his  commu- 
nion. This  seems  scarcely  credible ;  for  however 
desirable  his  alliance  might  be  to  men  of  power 
and  distinction,  his  principles  were  too  well  under- 
stood to  admit  of  such  a  proposition,  in  whatever 
terms  conveyed,  and  it  was  equally  well  known 
that  he  had  none  that  would  coalesce,  none  that 
could  at  any  time  be  compromised  for  the  highest 
honour  or  emolument,  either  in  church  or  state. 
Some  minor  biographies  have  asserted  that  he  had 
an  offer  of  church  preferment  from  the  late  bishop 
of  Durham.  The  truth  however  appears  to  have 
amounted  to  no  more  than  this.  Dr.  Barrington, 
who  read  and  admired  his  writings,  was  heard  to 
say  that  Mr.  Hall  would  be  a  great  acquisition  to 
the  church,  where  his  splendid  abihties  would  meet 
with  a  more  ample  recompense  than  is  generally 
found  in  the  stipend  of  a  dissenting  minister.  This 
remark  was  casually  mentioned  in  conversation  by 
a  clerical  friend,  who  joined  in  the  regret  that  he 
was  not  a  member  of  the  episcopal  community ; 
neither  the  prelate  nor  his  reporter,  probably, 
understanding  how  little  Mr.  Hall  valued  such  sort 
of  immunities,  nor  how  far  he  was  removed,  as  a 
voluntary  exile,  from  all  the  attractions  of  wealth 
and  worldly  ambition. 

But  his  having  been  more  than  once  to  *'  the 
palace  of  the  high  priest,"  and  his  esteem  for  the 
pious  bishop  of  London,  prevented  a  repetition  of 
the  sarcasm  on  Mr.  Martin ;  and  not  wishing  to 
perpetuate    any   strong    political   feehngs    against 
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either  of  his  dissenting  brethren,  beyond  the  imme- 
diate occasion  of  their  excitement,  Mr.  Hall  never 
suffered  a  second  edition  of  his  strictures  on  Mr. 
Clayton's  sermon  to  be  printed,  and  would  take  no 
money  that  might  be  offered  for  the  copyright. 
Such  however  was  the  general  eagerness  to  get  a 
sight  of  this  caustic  pamphlet,  that  a  guinea  was 
offered  for  a  single  copy,  though  the  original  price 
was  only  eighteenpense.  The  public  appetite  must 
after  all  be  gratified ;  a  small  edition  was  clandes- 
tinely printed  some  years  afterward,  and  a  few 
copies  sold  at  a  high  price,  under  an  appearance  of 
being  part  of  the  first  impression.  The  paper,  ink, 
type  and  composition  were  carefully  imitated  ;  no- 
thing led  to  a  detection,  but  what  has  often  proved 
fatal  to  imposture, — the  water  mark  in  the  paper, 
which  was  found  to  be  of  a  later  date  than  the  ori- 
ginal edition.  As  soon  as  this  was  discovered,  the 
remaining  copies  were  suppressed. 

This  singular  performance  having  long  been  a 
matter  of  curiosity  and  anxious  enquiry,  its  re-ap- 
pearance in  the  new  edition  of  the  author's  works 
will  be  hailed  with  satisfaction,  there  being  no  suf- 
ficient reason  for  suppressing  what  at  a  former 
period,  and  under  other  circumstances,  the  author 
might  wish  from  various  motives  to  withhold.  It 
will  now  be  regarded  as  an  interesting  piece  of 
literary  history,  and  serve  as  a  memorial  of  the 
writer's  inviolable  attachment  to  the  cause  of  civil 
and  rehgious  hberty,  regardless  of  the  individual 
or  the  party  by  which  it  may  be  opposed. 
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Disgusted  and  alarmed  at  the  proceedings  of  the 
minister  of  the  day,  who,  not  content  with  fines 
and  imprisonment  on  authors  and  pubhshers,  me- 
ditated nothing  short  of  the  total  suppression  of  all 
fi'eedom  of  speech  and  writing,  Mr.  Hall  published 
in  1793  his  celebrated  "Apology  for  the  Freedom 
of  the  Press,  and  for  general  Liberty,"  a  work  im- 
periously demanded  at  that  memorable  crisis,  and 
which  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  powerful 
ever  wiitten  on  that  or  any  other  subject.  The 
general  consternation  excited  by  its  appearance  is 
not  easily  described ;  several  large  editions  found 
a  rapid  sale,  the  high-chmxh  party  became  indig- 
nant and  inflamed,  and  some  of  the  author's  own 
friends  were  apprehensive  for  the  consequences ; 
but  his  character  and  his  fame  rendered  him  too 
formidable  for  attack.  No  one  ventured  to  publish 
a  reply,  for  the  work  was  unanswerable.  Some  of 
the  tory  critics  could  not  help  admitting,  that  "  if 
a  book  must  be  praised  at  all  events  for  being  well 
written,  this  ought  to  be  praised." 

The  general  sentiments  of  this  performance  are 
similar  to  those  exhibited  in  the  former  pamphlet. 
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but  more  expanded,  and  confirmed  by  a  train  of 
eloquent  and  powerful  reasoning.  The  topics  which 
pass  tinder  review  are,  1.  The  right  of  public  dis- 
cussion. 2.  On  political  associations.  3.  Reform 
of  parhament.  4.  Theories  and  rights  of  man. 
5.  State  of  the  dissenters.  6.  Causes  of  existing 
discontents. 

The  latter  of  these  topics  is  discussed  with  pecu- 
liar energy,  and  the  discontents  of  that  period  are 
stated  to  have  arisen  from  the  accumulation  of 
debts  and  taxes,  the  encreasing  patronage  of  the 
crown,  the  inchnation  of  ministers  to  arbitrary 
power,  the  maintenance  of  a  standing  army  to 
overawe  the  people,  filhng  the  country  with  spies 
and  informers,  exciting  alarm  at  political  associa- 
tions and  pretended  insurrections,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  free  discussion  and  stifling  the  com- 
plaints of  the  people ;  who  are  here  reminded  that, 
though  "  a  vindictive  ministry  may  hang  the  ter- 
rors of  criminal  prosecution  over  the  heads  of  a 
few  with  success,  it  would  be  at  their  peril  to  at- 
tempt to  intimidate  a  nation." 

In  the  author's  apprehension,  the  state  of  public 
affairs  was  at  that  period  the  fullest  of  terror  and 
of  danger  of  any  that  had  previously  happened. 
"  In  the  extension  of  excise  laws,  in  the  erection 
of  barracks,  in  the  determined  adherence  to  abuses, 
in  the  desertion  of  pretended  patriots,  the  spread 
of  arbitrary  principles,  and  the  tame  subdued  spirit 
of  the  nation,  we  behold  the  seeds  of  political  ruin 
quickening  into  hfe.     The  httle  of  pubHc  virtue 
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that  still  subsists,  is  no  match  for  disciplined  aiTnies 
of  corruption."  He  afterwards  remarks,  that  "  the 
evils  of  anarchy  and  of  despotism  are  equally  to 
be  dreaded,  and  between  these  no  middle  path  can 
be  found  but  that  of  effectual  reform.  To  avert 
the  calamities  that  await  us  on  either  side,  the 
streams  of  corruption  must  be  drained  off,  the 
independence  of  parliament  restored,  the  ambition 
of  the  aristocrasy  repressed,  and  the  majesty  of 
the  people  lift  itself  up." 

About  ten  years  before  this  time  Mr.  Pitt  was 
the  strenuous  advocate  of  reform,  on  the  principle 
laid  down  by  the  duke  of  Richmond,  that  of  uni- 
versal suffrage  and  annual  parliaments,  as  the  only 
remedy  of  existing  evils ;  but  after  his  elevation  to 
power  he  resisted  with  the  greatest  pertinacity 
every  attempt  at  reform,  however  limited  or  mode- 
rate, on  the  ground  of  its  being  unnecessary  or 
unseasonable.  "  This  pretence  for  delay,"  says 
Mr.  Hall,  "  will  appear  the  more  extraordinary,  in 
the  british  ministry,  from  a  comparison  of  the  ex- 
ploits they  have  performed,  with  the  task  they 
decline.  They  have  found  time  for  involving  us 
in  millions  of  debt,  for  cementing  a  system  of  cor- 
ruption that  reaches  from  the  cabinet  to  the  cottage, 
for  carrying  on  havoc  and  destruction  to  the  re- 
motest extremities  of  the  globe,  for  accumulating 
taxes  which  famish  the  peasant  and  reward  the 
parasite,  for  banding  the  whole  kingdom  into  fac- 
tions, to  the  ruin  of  all  virtue  and  public  spirit ; 
and  for  the  completion  of  these  achievements  they 
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have  suffered  no  opportunity  to  escape  them.  Ele- 
mentary treatises  on  time  mention  various  arrange- 
ments and  divisions,  but  have  never  touched  on 
the  clironology  of  statesmen.  These  are  a  gene- 
ration who  measure  time,  not  so  much  by  the 
revohitions  of  the  sun,  as  by  the  revolutions  of 
power.  There  are  two  eras  particularly  marked  in 
their  calendar ;  the  one  the  period  when  they  are 
in  the  ministry,  and  the  other  when  they  are  out ; 
which  have  a  very  different  effect  on  their  senti- 
ments and  reasoning.  Their  course  commences 
in  the  character  of  friends  to  the  people,  whose 
grievances  they  display  in  all  the  colours  of  varie- 
gated diction.  But  the  moment  they  step  over 
the  threshold  of  St.  James's,  they  behold  every- 
thing in  a  new  light ;  the  taxes  seem  lessened,  the 
people  rise  from  their  depression,  the  nation  flou- 
rishes in  peace  and  plenty,  and  every  attempt  at 
improvement  is  like  heightening  the  beauties  of 
paradise,  or  mending  the  air  of  elysium. 

Dr.  Horsley,  the  fit  successor  of  the  Bonners 
and  Lauds,  in  their  slavish  principles,  having  been 
rewarded  with  a  bishopric  for  his  successful  oppo- 
sition to  the  theological  errors  of  Dr.  Priestley, 
was  now  disposed  to  return  the  courtesy  by  de- 
nouncing the  dissenters  as  disaffected  to  the  state ; 
and  delivered,  on  the  appropriate  day  of  '  St. 
Charles's  martyrdom,'  a  sermon,  in  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  revive  the  long-exploded  doctrine  of 
passive  obedience  and  non-resistance,  and  the  divine 
right  of  kings.     Against  this  haughty  prelate  Mr. 
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Hall  directed  the  force  of  his  reasoning  and  powers 
of  sarcasm,  but  said,  that  to  render  him  the  justice 
he  deserved,  would  require  *'  all  the  fierceness  of 
his  own  character." 

In  the  preface  to  his  Apology  he  remarks,  "  It  is 
not  a  little  extraordinary  that  this  defender  of 
tyranny,  and  patron  of  passive  obedience,  should 
affect  to  admire  the  british  constitution,  whose 
freedom  was  attained  by  a  palpable  violation  of  the 
principles  for  which  he  contends.  He  will  not  say 
that  the  barons  of  Runnemede  acted  on  his  maxims, 
in  extorting  the  magna  charta  from  king  John,  or 
in  demanding  its  confirmation  from  Henry  iii.  If 
he  approve  of  their  conduct  he  gives  up  his  cause, 
and  is  compelled  at  least  to  confess  the  principles 
of  passive  obedience  were  not  true  at  that  time : 
if  he  disapprove  of  their  conduct,  he  must,  to  be 
consistent,  reprobate  the  restraints  which  it  im- 
posed on  kingly  power.  The  limitations  of  monar- 
chy, which  his  lordship  pretends  to  applaud,  were 
effected  by  resistance ;  the  freedom  of  the  british 
constitution  flowed  from  a  departure  from  passive 
obedience,  and  was  therefore  stained  with  what  he 
calls  "  high  treason  against  the  authority  of  God." 
To  these  conclusions  he  must  inevitably  come, 
unless  he  can  point  out  something  peculiar  to  the 
spot  of  Runnemede,  or  to  the  reign  of  king  John, 
which  confines  the  exception  to  the  general  doc- 
trine of  submission,  to  that  particular  time  and 
place. 

"  With  whatever  colours  the  advocates  of  passive 
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obedience  may  varnish  their  theories,  they  must 
of  necessity  be  enemies  to  the  british  constitution. 
Its  spirit  they  detest,  its  corruptions  they  cherish  ; 
and  if  at  present  they  affect  a  zeal  for  its  preserva- 
tion, it  is  only  because  they  despair  of  any  form  of 
government  ever  being  erected  in  its  stead,  which 
vdll  give  equal  permanence  to  abuses.  Afraid  to 
destroy  it  at  once,  they  take  a  malignant  pleasure 
in  seeing  it  waste  by  degrees,  under  the  pressure 
of  internal  disease."  The  writer  then  turns  from 
this  disgusting  picture  of  sanctimonious  hypocrisy 
and  priestly  insolence,  to  address  a  warning  voice 
to  the  nation  that  may  "  disturb  its  slumbers ;  if  it 
cannot  heal  its  lethargy." 

Of  all  the  writers  who  have  exposed  the  evils 
arising  out  of  the  alliance  of  church  and  state,  no 
one  has  done  it  so  effectually,  and  with  such  invin- 
cible arguments,  as  the  author  of  this  celebrated 
pamphlet.  "  The  only  pretense,"  he  observes, 
"  for  uniting  Christianity  with  civil  government,  is 
the  support  it  yields  to  the  peace  and  good  order 
of  society.  But  this  benefit  will  be  derived  fi'om 
it,  at  least  in  as  great  a  degree  without  an  estabhsh- 
ment  as  with  it.  Religion,  if  it  has  any  power, 
operates  on  the  consciences  of  men.  Resting  solely 
on  the  belief  of  invisible  realities,  and  having  for 
its  object  the  good  and  evil  of  eternity,  it  can  de- 
rive no  additional  weight  or  solemnity  from  human 
sanctions ;  but  will  appear  to  the  most  advantage 
upon  hallowed  gTound,  remote  ft'om  the  noise  and 
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tumult  of  worldly  policy.  Human  laws  may  debase 
Christianity,  but  can  never  improve  it ;  and  being 
able  to  add  nothing  to  its  evidence,  they  can  add 
nothing  to  its  force." 

The  writer  proceeds  to  demonstrate,  not  only 
the  absolute  inutihty  of  a  national  establishment,  in 
reference  to  the  interests  of  true  rehgion,  but  its 
injurious  effects  upon  those  interests,  by  the  price 
it  pays  for  defending  and  perpetuating  its  corrup- 
tions, the  negative  it  puts  upon  all  improvement, 
the  arrogance  it  claims  to  arraign  those  as  enemies 
of  the  state  who  are  not  convinced  of  the  divine 
right  of  episcopacy,  its  tendency  to  inflame  the 
animosity  of  parties  by  the  undue  ascendency  of 
its  own  members,  and  its  general  hostility  to  the 
genuine  spirit  of  Christianity.  "  Wherever  we  turn 
our  eyes,  we  shall  see  the  depression  of  religion 
is  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  the  hierarchy. 
In  France,  where  the  establishment  had  attained 
the  utmost  splendour,  piety  had  utterly  decayed. 
In  England,  where  the  hierarchy  is  less  splendid, 
more  remains  of  the  latter :  and  in  Scotland,  whose 
national  church  is  one  of  the  poorest  in  the  world, 
a  greater  sense  of  religion  appears  among  the  in- 
habitants than  in  either  of  the  former.  It  must 
likewise  be  plain  to  every  observer,  that  piety  flou- 
rishes much  more  among  dissenters,  than  among 
the  members  of  any  establishment  whatever.  This 
progress  of  things  is  so  natural,  that  nothing  seems 
wanting  in  any  comitry,  to  render  the  thinking 
part  of  the  people  infidels  but  a  splendid  establish- 
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ment.  It  will  always  ultimately  debase  the  clerical 
character,  and  perpetuate  both  in  discipline  and 
doctrine  every  error  and  abuse." 

Its  tendency  to  lower  the  christian  ministry, 
by  rendering  it  subservient  to  secular  purposes  is 
too  evident  to  be  denied.  "  Considering  themselves 
as  allies  of  the  state,  yet  having  no  civil  depart- 
ment, its  ministers  will  be  disposed  on  all  occasions 
to  strike  in  with  the  cmTent  of  the  court ;  nor  are 
they  likely  to  confine  the  obligation  to  obedience 
within  any  just  and  reasonable  boimds.  They  will 
insensibly  become  an  army  of  spiritual  Janizaries. 
Depending,  as  they  everywhere  must,  upon  the 
sovereign,  his  prerogative  can  never  be  exalted  too 
high  for  their  emolument,  nor  can  any  better  in- 
struments be  contrived  for  the  accomplishment  of 
arbitrary  designs.  Their  compact  and  united  form, 
composing  a  chain  of  various  links  which  hang 
suspended  from  the  throne,  admirably  fits  them  for 
conveying  that  impression  which  may  soothe,  in- 
flame, or  mislead  the  people. 

"  On  abuses  in  the  church,  it  is  to  little  purpose 
to  expatiate ;  they  are  too  numerous  to  be  detailed, 
and  too  inveterate  to  be  corrected.  Unless  it  be  a 
maxim,  that  honesty  will  endanger  her  existence, 
her  creeds  ought  in  all  reason  to  correspond  with 
the  sentiments  of  her  members.  The  world  it  is 
to  be  feared  will  be  little  edified  by  the  example  of 
a  church,  which  in  compelhng  its  members  to  sub- 
scribe opinions  that  few  of  them  beHeve,  is  a  dis- 
ciphne  of  fraud.     But  no  reform  it  seems  must 
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take  place  in  the  church,  any  more  than  in  the 
state,  that  its  corruptions  may  keep  pace  with  the 
progi'ess  of  its  ally.  The  act  of  toleration  has 
indeed  abated  the  violence  of  persecution,  but  so 
long  as  a  church  with  chartered  and  exclusive 
rights  is  to  be  kept  up,  the  source  and  spring  of 
intolerance  can  never  be  exhausted ;  the  stream 
from  the  infernal  pit  will  issue  through  the  crevices, 
until  they  are  filled  up  with  the  ruins  of  all  human 
establishments." 

Many  years  elapsed  before  Mr.  Hall  permitted 
another  edition  of  this  work  to  be  published,  not 
that  he  at  any  time  retracted  his  opinions  on  the 
main  points  in  discussion,  but  because  he  did  not 
wish  to  repeat  some  of  the  personal  reflections, 
nor  to  perpetuate  all  the  pointed  expressions  he 
had  used  on  this  occasion,  many  of  which  were 
elicited  by  the  extraordinary  state  of  the  times. 
He  felt  that  interests  of  high  moment  were  at 
stake ;  and  though  he  modestly  regretted  the  use 
of  strong  language,  no  one  ought  to  regret  that  he 
bent  the  whole  energy  of  his  mind  to  the  subject, 
and  defended  the  liberties  of  his  country  with  fer- 
vour and  vehemence.  His  conduct  in  this  instance 
requires  neither  vindication  nor  apology ;  his  high 
intellectual  powers,  his  natural  ardour  and  un- 
daunted spirit,  eminently  fitted  him  for  such  an 
undertaking,  and  he  needed  no  urging  in  the  path 
his  judgment  compelled  him  to  pursue.  In  a  great 
crisis  he  was  not  likely  to   conceal  his  political 
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opinions,  nor  can  they  be  hidden  or  explained 
away ;  they  are  emblazoned  on  nearly  every  page 
of  his  writings,  and  remained  unaltered  to  the  latest 
period  of  his  hfe. 

It  is  observed  by  an  able  writer,  that  there  is 
constantly  going  on  in  the  world  a  conflict  between 
good  and  evil ;  persons  are  evermore  to  be  found 
adverse  to  all  improvement,  and  the  cause  of  hu- 
man nature  is  not  to  be  sustained  without  a  strug- 
gle. This  is  especially  true  of  those  great  periods 
which  have  been  distinguished  by  revolutions  in 
the  government  of  nations,  when  the  movements 
of  the  human  mind  have  been  more  energetic  and 
more  rapid,  and  when  men  gifted  with  great  power 
of  thought  and  loftiness  of  sentiment  have  been 
summoned  to  the  conflict.  Thus  commissioned, 
and  bringing  with  them  a  passionate  devotion  to 
truth  and  freedom,  they  must  and  will  speak  with 
an  indignant  energy,  and  ought  not  to  be  mea- 
sured by  the  standard  of  ordinary  men  in  ordinary 
times.  * 

Though  the  author  judged  it  expedient  to  retire 
from  the  scene  of  political  contention,  chiefly  be- 
cause it  interfered  too  much  with  higher  engage- 
ments, and  brought  him  into  contact  with  secular 
characters  more  than  he  wished ;  his  Apology  for 
the  Freedom  of  the  press  will  always  be  the  admi- 
ration of  those  who  desire  to  nourish  in  their  breasts 
magnanimity  of  sentiment  and  an  unquenchable 
love  of  liberty.     Some  of  the  clergy,  and  others 

*  Dr.  Channing^'s  Character  of  Milton. 
H   2 
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of  the  high-church  party,  took  occasion  from  his 
self-imposed  and  long-continued  silence  to  repre- 
sent that  he  had  relinquished  his  political  principles. 
Others,  willing  to  gratify  the  cravings  of  public 
appetite,  published,  as  in  the  former  instance,  a 
piratical  edition  of  the  work,  and  kept  up  for  some 
time  a  clandestine  circulation.  The  author  was 
compelled  at  length  to  send  out  an  authentic  re- 
print, with  an  advertisement  stating,  that  no  change 
whatever  had  taken  place  in  his  political  senti- 
ments ;  but  that  on  the  contrary,  the  effect  of 
encreasing  years  had  been  to  augment  if  possible 
his  attachment  to  the  principles  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious hberty,  and  to  the  cause  of  reform,  as 
inseparably  combined  with  their  preservation  ;  and 
that  few  things  would  have  given  him  more  uneasi- 
ness than  to  have  it  supposed  he  could  ever  become 
hostile  or  indifferent  to  these  objects. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Hall  was  preparing  a  new  edi- 
tion of  his  Apology,  a  member  of  the  government, 
aware  of  the  powerful  effects  likely  to  be  produced 
by  its  reappearance,  employed  a  highly-influential 
friend  to  write  to  him,  to  lower  if  possible  some  of 
his  statements,  or  to  withhold  the  reprint.  This 
however  he  could  not  do ;  but  he  omitted  in  his 
preface  a  passage  reflecting  on  the  character  of 
bishop  Horsley,  candidly  acknowledging  that  it 
appeared  to  him  "  not  quite  consistent  with  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  or  with  the  reverence  due  to 
departed  genius."  But  for  the  severity  with  which 
he  had  treated  the  political  character  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
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"  he  was  not  disposed  to  apologise  ;  he  had  the 
fullest  conviction  that  the  policy,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, of  that  celebrated  statesman,  had  inflicted 
a  more  incurable  wound  on  the  constitution,  and 
entailed  more  permanent  and  irreparable  calamities 
on  the  nation,  than  that  of  any  minister  in  the 
annals  of  british  history." 

The  republication  of  this  formidable  pamphlet, 
after  a  suspension  of  nearly  thirty  years,  and  in 
consequence  of  loud  and  repeated  importunities 
that  the  author  would  rescue  himself  from  the 
various  misrepresentations  which  his  protracted 
silence  had  occasioned,  called  forth  a  torrent  of 
invective  from  a  writer  in  the  Christian  Guardian, 
a  high-church  periodical,  complaining  that  the 
publication  had  not  been  suppressed,  which  would 
no  doubt  have  been  highly  agreeable  to  the  abet- 
tors of  toryism,  and  still  more  so  if  it  could  be 
entirely  forgotten.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  effect 
so  desirable  a  purpose  but  another  star  chamber, 
and  another  Jeffries  to  punish  for  heresy  and 
sedition. 

Mr.  Hall  soon  unmasked  the  hypocrisy  of  this 
writer,  who  pretended  that  ministers  of  religion 
had  nothing  to  do  with  politics,  while  at  the  same 
time  those  of  his  own  communion  were  well  known 
to  take  a  very  active  part  at  pubhc  elections,  in 
which  few  dissenting  ministers  interfere,  and  had 
withal  a  bench  of  bishops  to  deliberate  on  all  the 
measm'es  brought  before  parliament ;  and  that 
in  fact,  the  reviewer  could  have  no  objection  to 
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Mr.  Hall's  meddling  with  politics,  but  that  he  had 
meddled  on  the  wrong  side  ;  and  had  the  same 
talent  been  exerted  in  eulogising  the  measures  of 
ministers,  instead  of  arraigning  them,  his  greetings 
would  have  been  as  loud  as  his  invectives  were 
bitter.  To  the  charge  of  being  a  radical  reformer, 
adverse  to  the  constitutional  form  of  government, 
of  having  censured  Dr.  Horsley  and  eulogised  his 
socinian  opponent,  denounced  the  sinecure  church 
without  any  scriptural  authority,  and  exploded  the 
convenient  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  and  non- 
resistance,  together  with  a  long  etcetera  of  other 
pohtical  heresies, — the  acute  and  sarcastic  reply  of 
Mr.  Hall  is  highly  satisfactory,  and  will  be  a  fine 
treat  to  the  impartial  and  intelhgent  reader,  who 
will  see  with  what  ease  he  throws  a  tory  reviewer 
on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  and  tramples  him  in 
the  dust.  It  is  quite  fortunate  that  some  of  these 
writers,  very  few  indeed,  had  the  temerity  to  attack 
him,  or  we  should  have  lost  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  his  wit  and  genius,  and  some  of  the 
noblest  actions  of  his  whole  life. 
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Seldom  has  a  human  mind  been  more  completely 
purified  from  party  and  sectarian  feehngs  than  was 
Mr.  Hall's ;  himself  a  dissenter  and  a  baptist,  he 
gave  no  midue  preference  to  those  of  his  own 
community.  The  gi'eat  point  of  attraction  for  him 
was  moral  excellence  ;  in  this  he  not  only  merged 
all  the  minor  differences  among  real  christians,  but 
the  respect  which  would  otherwise  be  due  to  learn- 
ing and  genius.  Towards  ministers  in  his  own 
immediate  vicinity  he  was  particularly  kind  and 
courteous,  maintaining  a  brotherly  intercourse  on 
terms  of  the  most  perfect  equality ;  far  from  in- 
dulging any  feelings  of  envy,  he  took  the  sincerest 
pleasure  in  their  prosperity  and  success. 

One  of  the  earhest  of  his  acquaintances,  in  his 
new  situation,  was  the  Rev.  Habakkuk  Crabb,  who 
became  pastor  of  the  pedobaptist  church  at  Roys- 
ton  about  the  time  Mr.  Hall  settled  at  Cambridge. 
This  amiable  man  met  with  a  succession  of  heavy 
trials  and  disappointments,  which  awakened  the 
sympathies  of  his  friend,  and  gave  him  a  large 
share    in   his   fraternal   regards.     After  labouring 
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about  four  years  at  Royston,  Mr.  Crabb  died,  in 
the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age  ;  and  the  testimony 
borne  to  his  worth,  in  the  eloquent  Oration  which 
Mr.  Hall  pronounced  at  his  funeral,  on  new  year's 
day  of  1795,  will  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  hap- 
piest efforts  of  his  pen. 

The  sources  of  consolation  suggested  to  the 
friends  of  the  deceased,  are  equally  adapted  to 
similar  bereavements,  of  which  numerous  affecting 
instances  have  recently  taken  place,  and  to  none 
more  than  to  the  decease  of  the  lamented  author 
himself,  whose  loss  the  whole  christian  world  de- 
plores. The  words  of  the  apostle,  in  1  Thess.  iv. 
13 — 18,  are  adapted,  he  observes,  "not  only  to 
support  the  mind  of  a  christian  in  the  view  of  his 
own  dissolution,  but  to  administer  the  firmest  sup- 
port amidst  the  breaches  which  death  is  continually 
making  in  the  church  of  Christ.  A  degree  of  sor- 
row on  such  occasions,  nature  compels  us  to  feel, 
and  religion  does  not  condemn.  At  the  decease 
of  Lazarus,  while  his  sisters  were  lamenting  his 
loss,  '  Jesus  wept.'  But  the  sorrow  which  a  chris- 
tian feels  in  such  a  situation  is  mingled  with  hope. 
By  the  light  of  faith  he  traces  his  departed  friends 
into  an  eternal  world ;  instead  of  considering  them 
as  lost  or  extinct,  he  beholds  them  still  under  the 
eye  of  providence.  The  period  of  their  trial  is 
closed ;  they  have  entered  into  rest,  where,  shel- 
tered from  the  storms  of  life  and  the  dangers  of 
temptation,  their  happiness  is  for  ever  fixed  and 
unalterable.     Their  separation  is  neither  final  nor 
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complete  ;  the  pious  living  and  the  pious  dead  are 
still  one  family,  under  one  head ;  and  when  '  he 
who  is  their  life  shall  appear,  then  shall  they  also 
appear  with  him  in  glory.'  The  friendships  which 
have  had  virtue  and  religion  for  their  basis  will 
survive  all  human  ties,  outhve  the  habitable  globe, 
and  form  in  all  probability  a  principal  part  of  the 
happiness  of  the  blessed." 

Early  in  June  he  attended  an  association  of  mi- 
nisters at  Kettering,  where  he  dehvered  a  glowing 
discourse  from  1  Pet.  i.  8,  on  the  'joy  unspeakable 
and  full  of  glory,'  and  was  heard  with  unmingled 
satisfaction  and  delight.  The  christian's  joy,  unlike 
the  guilty  pleasures  of  worldly  men,  will  bear  the 
strictest  investigation  of  reason  and  conscience,  is 
independent  of  every  other  joy,  existing  amidst  the 
greatest  temporal  destitution,  is  triumphant  over 
all  the  evils  of  the  present  life,  and  even  death  it- 
self. In  laying  open  its  sources  he  found  it  all  to 
centre  in  an  unseen  Saviour,  in  the  pecuhar  pre- 
rogatives with  which  he  is  invested,  in  the  special 
interest  he  has  in  the  Father's  love,  the  tender  re- 
lation he  bears  to  those  who  believe  in  him,  his  abi- 
lity and  disposition  to  secure  their  happiness  ;  the 
friendship  subsisting  between  them  is  an  undying 
friendship,  and  eventually  they  shall  be  with  him 
where  he  is,  to  behold  his  glory. — After  preaching, 
his  conversation  was  remarkably  lively  and  inter- 
esting ;  and  being  appealed  to  by  several  of  the 
ministers  present,  who  had  been  discussing  an  intri- 
cate point  of  ecclesiastical  history,  he  approached 
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the  subject  with  a  degi*ee  of  famiharity  that  created 
very  general  surprise. 

Occupying  a  conspicuous  situation  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinage  of  a  University,  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected but  that  such  a  preacher  as  Mr.  Hall  would 
command  very  general  attention,  and  that  persons 
of  the  higher  class,  and  of  literary  attainments, 
would  be  captivated  with  his  eloquence.  Many  of 
the  collegians,  as  has  already  been  observed,  fre- 
quented his  ministry,  and  occasionally  some  of  the 
principals  of  the  university  attended.  It  required 
no  diviner  or  soothsayer  to  explain  this  phenome- 
non, nor  any  extraordinary  penetration  to  account 
for  such  an  unusual  excitement.  Mr.  Hall's  well- 
known  magnanimity  and  disinterestedness  were 
amply  sufficient  to  have  protected  him  not  only 
from  the  charge  of  sinister  motives  and  party  feel- 
ings, but  from  every  breath  of  suspicion  that  he 
wanted  to  draw  away  disciples  after  him ;  for  no 
man  would  have  rejoiced  more  in  the  success  of 
the  gospel  than  himself,  whether  in  or  out  of  the 
Estabhshment.  Yet  there  were  some  who,  either 
unable  to  appreciate  his  abilities,  or  to  bear  the 
splendour  which  eclipsed  every  surrounding  object, 
had  the  presumption  to  insinuate,  in  no  very  equi- 
vocal terms,  the  moral  danger  of  such  a  proselyting 
ministry.  Had  the  insinuation  proceeded  from  ig- 
norance of  the  true  nature  and  genius  of  Christi- 
anity, it  might  have  been  entitled  to  some  excuse  ; 
but   coming   as   it   did  from  an  enlightened  and 
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popular  clergyman,  in  other  respects  highly  esti- 
mable, it  brought  with  it  all  the  rancour  of  envy, 
and  all  the  bigotry  of  a  distorted  intellect. 

The  true  sequel  to  this  species  of  opposition,  in 
this  and  in  some  other  instances,  will  be  found  in 
the  incomparable  and  unanswerable  Apology  for 
the  Freedom  of  the  press,  which  had  by  this  time 
been  widely  circulated,  and  had  made  a  powerful 
impression  on  the  public  mind.  The  undaunted 
manner  in  which  the  writer  maintained  the  princi- 
ples of  general  liberty,  and  demonstrated,  not  only 
the  inutility  of  a  national  establishment  for  religious 
purposes,  but  its  utter  incongruity  with  the  spuit 
of  Christianity,  was  adapted  no  doubt  to  rouse  the 
easy  believers  in  the  divine  right  of  episcopacy, 
and  perhaps  to  arm  them  with  prejudices  against 
an  author  they  were  unable  to  confute  ;  but  the 
attempt  at  traducing  character  by  the  imputation 
of  unacknowledged  principles,  instead  of  fairly 
meeting  the  force  of  an  argument,  is  a  proceeding 
that  could  not  escape  the  severest  censure. 

The  evils  of  a  national  establishment  are  too 
apparent  in  the  ahenation  it  produces  between  the 
wise  and  good,  in  the  tendency  it  has  to  cherish  a 
feeling  of  vanity  and  conceit,  to  give  a  lordly  air 
of  superiority,  and  a  claim  to  the  right  of  preced- 
ence among  christian  brethren,  where  nothing  is 
entitled  to  that  claim  but  superiority  of  talents  and 
of  piety.  It  stands  directly  across  the  path,  to 
intercept  that  kindly  intercourse,  and  those  tender 
charities,  which  would  do  honour  to  the  christian 
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profession,  and  which  all  parties  would  be  equally 
anxious  to  participate.  Unsupported  by  public 
endowments  and  regal  authority,  episcopacy  itself 
would  be  perfectly  harmless,  as  it  is  in  Holland 
and  also  in  the  American  states ;  it  is  its  secular 
alliance  that  has  impregnated  the  mass  of  evil, 
armed  it  with  hostihty,  and  cut  the  christian  world 
in  twain.  The  pious  clergyman,  whose  hauteur 
has  given  occasion  to  these  remarks,  had  he  been 
an  episcopalian  only,  and  not  a  member  of  a  throne- 
begirt  establishment,  would  gladly  have  hailed  Mr. 
Hall  as  a  christian  brother,  and  have  felt  himself 
honoured  by  his  friendship  and  support.  There 
have  indeed  been  some  noble  exceptions  to  this 
clerical  conceit,  fostered  by  an  unmerited  and  arti- 
ficial elevation,  in  men  whose  magnanimity  has 
raised  them  above  these  pitiful  distinctions,  and 
placed  them  on  the  pinnacle  of  christian  philan- 
thropy, where  they  can  see  over  churches  and 
steeples  with  perfect  ease ;  and  no  one  will  recol- 
lect the  intimacy  which  at  a  subsequent  period 
subsisted  between  Mr.  Hall  and  the  Vicar  of  St. 
Mary's  at  Leicester,  without  regretting  that  a  feel- 
ing of  hostility  should  have  been  cherished  in  pre- 
sence of  a  University,  many  of  whose  distinguished 
members  had  paid  their  willing  homage  to  one 
whose  genius  and  moral  worth  had  justly  rendered 
him  the  object  of  their  admiration. 

Aware  however  of  the  bhghting  influence  of 
calumny,  as  far  as  unsupported  assertions  could  go, 
Mr.  Hall  felt  himself  called  upon  to  clear  his  minis- 
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trations  from  unmerited  reproach,  by  an  indignant 
refutation,  which  first  appeared  in  a  Cambridge 
weekly  paper,  and  afterwards  passed  through  two 
editions  in  another  form,  but  is  now  entirely  out 
of  print.  And  as  the  public  cannot  afford  to  part 
with  any  of  his  compositions,  or  suffer  them  to 
pass  into  obhvion,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  preserve 
this,  as  an  additional  memento  of  the  author's 
shrewdness  and  fidehty. 

LETTER  TO  A  CAMBRIDGE  CLERGYMAN. 

August,  1795. 

Rev.  Sir, 

Altercation  is  at  all  times  unpleasant,  espe- 
cially when  occasions  of  disagreement  arise  between 
ministers  of  the  gospel  of  peace,  who  reside  in  the 
same  place.  On  this  account  no  motive  less  pow- 
erful than  self-defence,  and  the  desire  of  vindicating 
aspersed  innocence,  could  compel  me  to  address 
you  in  this  public  manner,  on  the  very  extraordi- 
nary sermon  you  delivered  last  Sunday  afternoon 
at  yom'  parish  church.  Not  having  had  the  satis- 
faction of  hearing  you,  I  am  obliged  to  depend  for 
my  information  on  report ;  and  I  hope,  if  I  am  so 
unfortunate  as  to  mistake  or  misrepresent  your 
sentiments,  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  set  me  right. 

Your  text  I  understand  was  Matt.  vii.  15 — 20. 
'Beware  of  false  prophets,  which  come  to  you  in 
sheep's  clothing,  but  inwardly  they  are  ravening 
wolves.  Ye  shall  know  them  by  their  fruits.  Do 
men  gather  gi*apes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  ? 
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Even  so  every  good  tree  bringeth  forth  good  fruit, 
but  a  corrupt  tree  bringeth  forth  evil  fruit.  A  good 
tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit,  neither  can  a 
corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good  fruit.  Every  tree 
that  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit  is  hewn  down, 
and  cast  into  the  fire.  Wherefore  by  their  fruits 
ye  shall  know  them.' 

Your  sermon  I  find  was  directed  to  a  display  of 
the  arts  of  religious  seduction,  with  a  view  to  pre- 
pare and  fortify  your  hearers  against  the  design  of 
bad  men,  who  under  the  cloak  of  rehgion  might 
endeavour  to  corrupt  their  innocence,  and  pervert 
their  simphcity.  You  levelled  these  precautions 
particularly  against  the  dissenters  ;  you  complain- 
ed of  the  artful  methods  they  took  to  draw  men 
off  from  the  church,  and  that  the  baptists  in  par- 
ticular would  never  be  satisfied  till  they  got  your 
people  under  the  water.  You  read,  you  remember, 
the  following  extract  from  Matthew  Henry's  com- 
ment on  the  words  of  your  text,  as  applicable  to 
the  false  prophets  you  had  in  view,  observing  that 
it  would  have  the  greater  weight  with  some,  as 
coming  from  a  Dissenter.  "  If  the  doctrine  be  of 
God,  it  will  tend  to  promote  serious  piety,  humility, 
charity,  holiness  and  love,  with  other  christian 
graces.  But  if  on  the  contrary,  the  doctrine  these 
prophets  preach  have  a  manifest  tendency  to  make 
people  proud,  worldly  and  contentious ;  to  make 
them  loose  and  careless  in  their  conversation,  un- 
just or  uncharitable,  factious,  or  distmbers  of  the 
public  peace ;  if  it  indulge  carnal  liberty,  and  take 
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people  off  from  governing  themselves  and  their 
famihes,  by  the  strict  rules  of  the  narrow  way ;  we 
may  conclude  that  this  persuasion  cometh  not  of 
him  that  calleth  us." 

I  have  a  right,  sir,  to  demand  who  these  minis- 
ters are,  whose  preaching  tend  to  make  their 
hearers  "proud  and  contentious,  factious  or  dis- 
turbers of  the  pubhc  peace."  You  cannot  mean 
to  guard  your  parishioners  against  preachers  at  a 
distance :  precaution  is  useless  where  there  is  no 
danger.  You  unquestionably  had  in  view  some 
minister  or  ministers  upon  the  spot.  Permit  me 
to  ask  who  they  are,  and  upon  what  authority  you 
presume  to  charge  their  doctrine  with  being  inimi- 
cal to  piety,  and  subversive  of  order  and  good 
government.  Have  you  ever  yourself  heard  them 
utter  any  such  doctrines  ?  Or  if  you  collect  your 
ideas  from  hearsay,  on  whose  report  do  you  rely  1 
You  are  unquestionably  not  so  little  instructed  in 
the  principles  of  morality,  as  to  be  ignorant  that 
calumny  is  a  vice ;  and  that  under  every  character 
by  which  you  can  wish  to  be  respected — as  a 
minister,  as  a  christian,  and  a  man  of  honour — you 
are  called  upon  either  to  establish  the  truth  of 
your  positions,  or  to  confess  their  falsehood. 

You  have  thought  fit  to  caution  your  people 
against  being  seduced  from  their  attachment  to 
the  Chm'ch,  by  the  supposed  insinuations  and  arti- 
fices of  the  Dissenters.  What  insinuations,  and 
what  artifices  have  we  ever  practised  ?  Our  dissent 
from  the  established  church  is  public,  tolerated  by 
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the  laws,  and  its  reasons  are  open  to  the  discus- 
sions of  the  whole  world.  Name  if  you  can  a 
single  instance  in  which  the  Dissenters  at  Cam- 
bridge have  attempted  to  make  proselytes  by  any 
private  and  clandestine  methods,  by  any  other 
means  than  the  open  avowal  of  their  sentiments.  I 
believe  you  will  not  be  disposed  to  make  the  same 
demand  on  your  part ;  or  if  you  should,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  give  you  a  fuller  answer  than  you  wish. 

As  you  pass  from  a  general  attack  upon  dissen- 
ters, to  specify  the  Baptists  in  particular,  and  to 
put  your  hearers  upon  their  guard  against  their 
arts  of  proselytism ;  I  call  upon  you  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  Baptist  to  explain  your  insinuations.  Pro- 
duce, if  you  would  not  stand  convicted  as  a  public 
calumniator,  07ie  specimen  of  that  unfair  and  un- 
generous method  of  making  converts  which  you 
have  attributed  to  us. 

Our  sentiments  on  the  baptismal  rite  exempt  us 
from  any  temptation  to  lay  an  undue  stress  upon 
it.  We  consider  it  merely  as  the  symbol  of  a 
christian  profession,  while  you  profess  to  believe 
that  it  "regenerates"  the  partaker,  and  makes  him 
"  a  child  of  God."  It  would  be  cruel  and  inhuman 
in  you,  not  to  enforce  with  eagerness  the  obser- 
vance of  a  rite,  which  can  confer  such  exalted 
privileges  at  so  cheap  a  rate.  You  ought  to  re- 
member too,  that  our  mode  of  baptism  by  immer- 
sion is  conformable  to  the  laws  of  your  own  church, 
which  appoints  the  candidate  to  be  "dipped," 
except  in  cases  of  weakness  and  disease. 
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The  prominent  feature  in  the  description  of 
these  false  prophets,  whom  you  have  undertaken 
to  expose,  was,  that  they  preached  a  doctrine 
which  had  a  manifest  tendency  to  make  people 
"factious,"  or  "disturbers  of  the  pubhc  peace." 
Now  if  it  should  appear,  that  the  dissenting  minis- 
ters in  this  town  do  not  touch  upon  politics  in  their 
religious  services,  in  any  shape,  their  doctrine 
cannot  be  "factious,"  or  have  any  tendency  to 
make  men  "  disturbers  of  the  public  peace."  For 
myself,  all  who  have  ever  heard  me  are  witnesses, 
that  I  never  introduced  a  political  topic  into  the 
pulpit  on  any  occasion ;  nor  have  I  any  doubt  but 
the  other  dissenting  ministers  in  the  town  can 
make  the  same  declaration  with  equal  sincerity. 
But  had  our  conduct  been  ever  so  remote  from 
this  moderation  and  reserve,  modesty  shoidd  un- 
questionably have  restrained  you  from  becoming 
our  accuser ;  when  it  is  well  known  you  are  the 
chief,  perhaps  the  only  political  preacher  in  the 
place,  and  that  you  often  entertain  your  hearers 
with  more  poUtics  in  one  sermon,  than  most  dis- 
senting ministers  have  done  during  their  whole 
hves. 

The  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  nonre- 
sistance,  which  in  better  times  Sacheverel  was 
disgraced  for  preaching,  are  familiar  in  your  mouth. 
The  transient  successes  of  the  war  were,  in  my 
hearing,  the  subject  of  your  triumphant  boast; 
the  exiled  clergy  of  France  you  acknowledge  to 
be   your   christian    brethren;    and   to    soften   the 
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harsh  features  of  popery,  you  compared  the  differ- 
ence of  senthnent  between  its  adherents  and  your- 
seh',  to  that  which  subsisted  between  the  gentile 
and  Jewish  chiuxhes  at  Jerusalem.  On  the  same 
occasion  you  assured  us  with  infinite  exultation, 
and  with  a  degree  of  foresight  which  shows,  that 
if  we  are  "  false  prophets,"  you  are  not  a  ti-ue  one, 
for  you  anticipated  the  speedy  return  of  the  emi- 
grant clerg}^  In  admirable  consistency  with  your 
character  as  a  Protestant  minister,  you  dwelt  with 
rapture  on  the  prospect  of  seeing  the  walls  of 
mystic  Babylon  rebuilt,  and  the  ancient  apostolic 
church  of  Rome  restored  with  fresh  splendour. 

It  is  not  politics  then,  it  is  evident,  to  which  you 
entertain  an  aversion.  Pardon  me,  sir,  if  when  I 
hear  of  your  ascetic  pretensions  to  pohtical  indif- 
ference, I  suspect  a  little  disingenuity  at  the  bottom. 
While  you  reprobate  political  discussions,  you  em- 
brace every  opportunity  of  inflaming  political  pas- 
sions ;  and  that  you  may  more  securely  guide  the 
opinions  of  your  admirers,  you  are  anxious  to  keep 
them  in  the  dark. 

The  fervour  of  religious  zeal  and  ministerial  at- 
tachment, with  you,  go  hand  in  hand ;  and  any 
marked  dislike  to  the  measures  of  government  is 
considered  as  a  proof  of  religious  decline,  if  not 
-of  total  reprobation.  Did  you  not  lately  indus- 
triously circulate  an  inflammatory  prayer,  for  suc- 
cess in  the  present  war  ?  Tell  me,  how  you  could 
take  a  more  active  part  in  politics,  even  if  you 
were  a  hired  tool  of  the  ministry  ? 
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Since  then,  instead  of  being  a  calm  and  indiffer- 
ent spectator,  you  are  thus  decided  in  your  own 
pohtical  views  and  conduct ;  why  have  not  the 
Dissenters  an  equal  right  to  form  an  opinion  ? 
May  not  their  attachment  to  peace  and  reform, 
be  as  innocent  as  yours  to  war  and  corruption  ? 
How  long  is  it  since  the  support  of  the  most  pro- 
fligate administration  that  ever  plagued  any  coun- 
try,* an  administration  which  has  filled  England 
with  discord  and  Europe  vnth  blood ;  and  which 
in  addition  to  its  other  delinquencies,  is  filling  up 
the  measure  of  its  iniquities  by  nearly  reducing  us 
to  famine,  has  become  the  distingviishing  criterion 
of  true  piety ! 

Permit  me,  before  I  close  this  address,  to  ad- 
monish you  to  be  upon  your  guard  against  a  per- 
secuting spirit.  While  you  explain  the  general 
truths  of  Christianity,  and  inculcate  its  general 
duties,  you  will  ensure  the  esteem  of  good  men 
of  all  denominations,  and  find  ample  scope  for  the 
exertion  of  your  ministerial  talents.  In  addition 
to  this,  you  have  a  right  unquestionably  to  defend 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  your  particular  church 
against  the  objections  of  dissenters,  providing  you 
do  it  by  entering  into  the  true  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion, without  insinuations  calculated  to  blemish 
the  character  of  your  opponents.  Your  ignorance 
of  the  controversy  betwixt  the  EstabUshment  and 
Dissenters  must  be  extreme,  if  you  suppose  general 

*  The  Ministry  of  Mr.  Pitt. 
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invectives  against  the  disloyalty  or  irreligion  of  the 
dissenters,  can  have  any  tendency  to  bring  it  to  an 
issne.  Whether  we  have  lost  the  purity  of  our 
religion  or  not,  can  be  known  only  to  that  Being 
who  searches  the  heart ;  but  your  violation  of  the 
evangelical  precepts  of  charity  and  candour,  makes 
it  evident  that  you  have  not  found  it. 

You  will  probably  be  ready  to  enquire,  why  I 
have  not  addressed  you  in  private  on  this  subject, 
rather  than  through  this  pubhc  vehicle  ;  especially 
since  I  had  yesterday  so  fair  an  opportunity,  by 
being  accidently  thrown  into  your  company.  My 
reasons  for  preferring  this  mode  relate  partly  to 
you,  and  partly  to  myself.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
impression  made  to  the  disadvantage  of  any  body 
of  men  by  a  public  accusation,  can  only  be  effaced 
by  a  public  reply ;  on  the  contrary,  if  I  have 
misrepresented  your  meaning,  you  have  a  fair  op- 
portunity of  publicly  clearing  yourself  from  the 
suspicion  of  cakimny. 

I  have  only  to  add,  if  the  serious  perusal  of  this 
letter  tend  in  any  degree  to  correct  the  virulence 
of  your  temper,  or  restrain  the  excesses  of  party 
zeal,  your  character  will  rise  in  the  esteem  of  an 
enlightened  public,  and  you  will  have  abundant 
cause  to  rejoice,  though  fewer  bigots  should  ap- 
plaud, and  fewer  fools  admire. 

R.  H. 
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Mr.  Hall's  partiality  for  the  tranquil  pleasures 
of  retirement,  and  his  devotion  to  the  great  objects 
of  the  christian  ministry,  which  he  now  prosecuted 
with  encreasing  energy  and  success,  rendered  him 
extremely  averse  from  all  controversy ;  and  after 
publishing  his  famous  pamphlet  in  defence  of  gene- 
ral liberty,  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  called 
into  the  field  for  several  years,  till  his  services 
were  demanded  in  another  direction,  to  accomplish 
if  possible  a  still  more  important  purpose. 

The  corrupt  forms  of  Christianity  in  the  Gallican 
church  had  engendered  a  stagnant  mass  of  super- 
stition and  impiety,  which  issued  in  atheism  and 
infidehty  ;  and  the  revolution  of  1789,  opened  the 
floodgates  for  its  being  let  loose  upon  the  world. 
"  In  that  memorable  tragedy  of  blood,"  says  an 
elegant  writer,  "  the  military  actors  were  but  the 
puppets  which  the  infidel  philosophers  had  set  in 
motion.  They  only  rode  the  storm  which  mightier 
spirits  had  raised.  They  only  cut  the  channels, 
and  in  some  degree  directed  the  course  of  that 
political  lava,  which  the  giant  of  tortured  intellect. 
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struggling  beneath  the  weight  of  an  overwhelming 
and  enthralling  superstition,  had  poured  forth  over 
the  face  of  the  population."  Not  only  were  the 
principal  agents  of  this  great  political  change,  men 
of  sceptical  principles,  but  unfortunately  some  of 
its  leading  advocates  in  this  country  were  of  the 
same  description,  a  disgrace  to  the  cause  to  which 
they  were  attached,  and  which  soon  expired  in 
their  embraces. 

Christianity  was  caricatured  and  burlesqued  by 
some  popular  writers  who  had  a  considerable  hold 
on  the  public  feehng,  while  by  others  its  founda- 
tions were  attempted  to  be  sapped  by  a  specious 
appearance  of  philosophical  reasoning ;  and  scep- 
ticism began  to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  Its 
pernicious  tenets  were  formerly  immured  in  the 
cloisters  of  the  learned,  or  exclusively  addressed 
to  the  polished  classes  of  the  community ;  now 
they  pervaded  most  books  of  science  and  amuse- 
ment, and  he  who  sat  down  to  the  perusal  of  a 
treatise  upon  botany  or  geology  was  in  danger  of 
rising  up  a  sceptic  or  an  infidel.  The  baneful 
effects  upon  society  soon  became  visible ;  many 
were  ensnared  by  the  insidiousness  of  men  who 
had  written  with  ability  in  defence  of  general  li- 
berty, and  not  a  few  of  a  more  serious  description 
abandoned  the  profession  of  Christianity. 

Grieved  and  alarmed  at  such  a  state  of  things, 
Mr.  Hall  attempted  to  trace  the  evil  to  its  source ; 
and  the  result  of  his  investigation  appeared  in  his 
celebrated   Sermon  on  "  Modern  Infidelity,  con- 
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sidered  witlK  respect  to  its  influence  on  Society," 
which  was  printed  in  1800,  and  procured  for  him 
the  esteem  of  many  illustrious  characters  in  church 
and  state.  The  object  of  this  discom*se  is  stated 
in  the  following  manner  by  the  author — 

"  Animated  by  numbers,  and  emboldened  by  suc- 
cess, the  infidels  of  the  present  day  have  given  a 
new  direction  to  their  efforts,  and  impressed  a  new 
character  on  the  ever-growing  mass  of  their  impi- 
ous speculations.  By  uniting  more  closely  to  each 
other,  by  gi\dng  a  sprmkling  of  irrehgion  to  all 
their  hterary  productions,  they  aim  to  engross  the 
formation  of  the  public  mind ;  and  amidst  the 
warmest  professions  of  attachment  to  virtue,  to 
effect  an  entire  disruption  of  morality  from  reli- 
gion. Pretending  to  be  teachers  of  virtue  and  the 
guides  of  hfe,  they  propose  to  revolutionise  the 
morals  of  mankind,  to  regenerate  the  world  by 
a  process  entirely  new,  and  to  rear  the  temple  of 
virtue,  not  merely  without  the  aid  of  religion,  but 
on  the  renunciation  of  its  principles,  and  the  deri- 
sion of  its  sanctions.  Their  party  has  derived  a 
great  accession  of  numbers  and  strength,  from 
events  the  most  momentous  and  astonishing  in  the 
political  world,  which  have  divided  the  sentiments 
of  Em'ope  betwixt  hope  and  terror ;  and  however 
they  may  issue,  have  for  the  present  swelled  the 
ranks  of  infideUty.  So  rapidly  has  it  advanced 
since  this  crisis,  that  a  great  majority  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  a  considerable  proportion  in  England,  of 
those  who  pm'sue  literature  as  a  profession,  may 
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justly  be  considered  as  the  open  or  disguised  abet- 
tors of  atheism." 

In  this  profound  discourse  the  metaphysical  so- 
phistry of  the  new  school  of  scepticism,  which 
founded  all  virtue  in  private  interest  or  conveni- 
ence, is  exposed  in  all  its  native  deformity,  together 
with  its  total  inefficiency  to  the  production  of  any 
moral  good,  either  to  society  or  to  individuals.  Its 
tendency  to  atheism  is  reprehended  with  just  seve- 
rity, in  one  of  the  sublimest  apostrophes  that  was 
ever  penned  by  any  writer.  Many  of  these  modern 
hberators  had  dissolved  man's  connection  with  the 
deity,  and  declared  there  was  no  God  in  whom  to 
trust,  in  the  great  struggle  for  liberty.  Human 
immortality,  that  truth  which  is  the  seed  of  all 
greatness,  they  derided.  According  to  their  philo- 
sophy man  was  a  creature  of  chance,  a  compound 
of  matter,  an  ephemeron,  who  was  soon  to  rot  and 
perish  for  ever.  Who  then  could  expect  that  such 
men  were  to  work  out  the  emancipation  of  their 
race,  or  that  in  such  hands  the  hopes  and  dearest 
rights  of  humanity  were  secure. 

"  Their  infatuated  eagerness,"  says  Mr.  Hall, 
"  their  paricidal  zeal  to  extinguish  a  sense  of  deity, 
must  excite  astonishment  and  horror.  Is  the  idea 
of  an  almighty  and  perfect  Ruler,  unfriendly  to  any 
passion  which  is  consistent  with  innocence,  or  an 
obstruction  to  any  design  which  it  is  not  shameful 
to  avow  ?  Eternal  God !  on  what  are  thine  ene- 
mies intent  ?  What  are  those  enterprises  of  guilt 
and  horror,  that,  for  the  safety  of  their  performers. 
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require  to  be  enveloped  in  a  darkness  which  the 
eye  of  heaven  must  not  pierce  ?  Miserable  men  ! 
Proud  of  being  the  offspring  of  chance,  in  love 
with  universal  disorder ;  whose  happiness  is  in- 
volved in  the  belief  of  there  being  no  witness  to 
their  designs,  and  who  are  at  ease  only  because 
they  suppose  themselves  inhabitants  of  a  forsaken 
and  fatherless  world  ! " 

A  performance  like  this,  which  has  been  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  noblest  efforts  of  his  genius, 
could  not  fail  to  irritate  the  whole  tribe  of  unbe- 
lievers, whose  hideous  system  it  exposes  to  the 
detestation  of  every  well-regulated  mind.  No- 
thing can  be  more  fearfully  subhme,  than  the  pic- 
ture given  of  the  dreadful  state  to  which  atheism 
would  reduce  the  world ;  or  more  beautiful  and 
triumphant  than  his  vindication  of  the  social  affec- 
tions. Something  therefore  must  be  said  against 
it,  to  show  at  least,  that  though  the  impious  theory 
was  shattered  to  pieces,  its  abettors  had  some 
quiverings  of  life  still  remaining.  Accordingly, 
there  appeared  some  animadversions  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Anthony  Robinson,  who  having  laid  aside 
his  ministerial  character  along  with  his  religion, 
seemed  to  think  he  could  not  give  a  stronger  proof 
of  his  sincerity,  than  by  acting  as  far  as  possible 
the  part  of  a  persecutor.  Another  of  the  new  fra- 
ternity, but  of  a  higher  class,  the  author  of  an 
"  Inquiry  concerning  Political  justice,"  who  had 
also  been  a  dissenting  minister,  contented  himself 
with  glancing  at  what  he  called  "  the  much  vaunt- 
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ed  sermon  of  Mr.  Hall  of  Cambridge,  in  which 
every  notion  of  toleration  or  decorum  was  treated 
with  infLiriated  contempt ! " 

In  stigmatising  the  author  of  the  sermon  as  an 
enemy  to  toleration,  the  advocate  of  what  was 
called  '  political  perfectability '  gave  an  apt  exem- 
phfication  of  his  doctrine,  and  showed  that  those 
w^ho  make  universal  philanthropy  a  substitute  for 
rehgion,  are  either  ignorant  of  their  own  scheme 
of  morahty,  or  they  know  not  how  to  put  it  into 
practice.  In  the  insult  offered  to  truth  and  justice 
however,  in  th^  present  instance,  there  was  nothing 
but  what  very  well  became  the  character  of  an 
infidel  philosopher,  who  had  previously  the  au- 
dacity to  impeach  Christianity  itself,  and  even  its 
divine  Fovmder,  as  intolerant  and  persecuting,  de- 
manding a  behef  in  unexplained  dogmas  on  pain 
of  endless  perdition.  The  manner  in  wliich  Mr. 
Hall  held  up  to  public  abhorrence  the  malevolence 
of  this  apostate,  and  other  scorners,  was  such  as 
the  interests  of  society  demanded  ;  and  for  this  im- 
answerable  and  splendid  performance  he  received 
the  plaudits  of  the  whole  christian  world. 

In  the  present  instance  the  author  confined 
himself  to  one  specific  view  of  the  subject — the 
total  incompatibility  of  sceptical  principles  with 
the  existence  of  society;  but  proposed  at  some 
future  period  to  enter  into  a  more  particular  ex- 
amination of  the  infidel  philosophy,  both  with 
respect  to  its  specidative  principles  and  practical 
effects.     This  of  all  others  would  have  fm'nished 
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the  best  antidote,  and  would  at  once  have  carried 
the  war  into  the  enemies'  quarters ;  but  unfortu- 
nately, this  purpose,  like  many  others,  was  never 
accomphshed.  It  is  true,  other  writers  were  called 
into  the  field  of  argument,  by  the  lofty  pretensions 
of  these  modern  philanthropists ;  and  among  the 
rest,  his  intimate  friend  Mr.  Fuller,  who  successfully 
exposed  "  the  immorahty  and  absurdity  of  deism," 
in  his  able  work  entitled  the  "  Gospel  its  own 
Witness."  And  though  it  was  not  written  precisely 
on  the  plan  contemplated  by  Mr.  Hall,  it  met  his 
cordial  approbation,  and  was  generally  admired  for 
its  sound  and  conclusive  reasoning.  "  I  have  read 
Mr.  Fuller's  book  with  great  pleasure,"  said  he  in 
a  letter  to  a  friend :  "  it  displays  an  extraordinary 
force  of  understanding,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  ex- 
tensively useful.  The  two  chapters  on  the  Atone- 
ment are  alone  sufficient  to  make  the  writer 
immortal.  Our  friend  however  has  higher  views, 
and  aims  at  a  very  different  immortality  from  that 
which  the  breath  of  a  worm  can  confer^  He  ap- 
pears to  me  rather  more  at  home  in  establishing 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  than  in  detecting  the 
absurdities  of  deism,  though  a  considerable  acumen 
is  everywhere  manifest."  Dr.  Hamilton,  bishop  of 
Kilkenny,  himself  the  author  of  some  valuable 
publications,  strongly  recommended  this  work  to 
the  attention  of  his  clergy,  as  one  of  the  ablest  he 
had  ever  met  with  on  the  subject ;  and  the  excel- 
lent Mr.  Wilberforce  was  of  opinion  that  it  was 
the  acutest  of  all  the  author's  performances. 
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There  was  one  point  however  on  which  Mr. 
Fuller  differed  from  the  author  of  the  sermon  on 
Modern  Infidehty.  In  charging  the  sceptics  with 
subverting  the  law  of  nature,  making  virtue  to 
consist  in  a  passionate  attachment  to  the  general 
good,  while  they  were  labouring  to  eradicate  the 
private  affections,  Mr.  Hall  expressed  his  persua- 
sion that  some  able  theological  writers  had  unde- 
signedly given  them  some  advantage,  in  making 
virtue  to  consist  in  the  love  of  being  in  general ; 
contending  that  the  order  of  things  is  evermore 
from  particulars  to  generals,  and  that  disinterested 
universal  benevolence  is  the  last  and  most  perfect 
fruit  of  the  private  affections,  and  not  the  root 
that  bears  them.  His  reasoning  is,  that  we  cannot 
comprehend  the  whole  system  of  intelligent  exist- 
ence, nor  the  degrees  of  affection  due  to  their  infi- 
nitely various  orders,  and  therefore  the  exercise  of 
virtue  would  on  this  hypothesis  be  impracticable. 

Mr.  Fuller  immediately  perceived  wherein  this 
statement  failed,  and  the  bearing  it  had  upon  his 
own  system ;  he  therefore  remarked,  it  was  not 
necessary  that  we  should  be  able  to  "  comprehend" 
either  one  or  the  other;  all  that  the  argument 
required  was,  that  the  principle  itself  should  be  of 
an  expansive  tendency,  ready  to  embrace  the  good 
of  the  intelligent  universe  as  far  as  knowledge 
might  extend.  That  what  in  this  case  is  termed 
"  the  order  of  nature,"  is  rather  the  order  of  time 
than  of  nature,  as  all  knowledge  is  progressive, 
and  what  is  unknown  cannot  be  the  specific  object 
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of  attachment.  Mr.  Hall  did  not  appear  at  the 
time  to  relish  this  critique,  but  there  is  reason  to 
beheve  that  his  sentiments  were  afterwards  more 
coincident;  at  least  it  is  quite  certain,  that  he 
placed  all  religious  and  virtuous  affection  in  the 
disinterested  love  of  moral  excellence. 

It  is  generally  known  that  Mr.  Fuller  had  a 
great  aversion  to  instrumental  music  in  public 
worship ;  in  some  instances  he  refused  to  preach 
where  it  was  in  use,  and  in  others  he  prohibited  it 
during  his  occasional  ministrations.  A  friendly 
discussion  upon  the  subject  having  been  entered 
into  between  himself  and  a  neighbouring  minister, 
the  papers  were  afterwards  shown  to  Mr.  Hall,  who 
in  a  letter  of  April  2nd  1800,  gave  his  opinion  upon 
the  question  in  the  following  manner — 

"  I  have  now  returned  the  manuscript,  and  think 
you  have  a  manifest  advantage  over  Mr.  Fuller  in 
this  dispute.  In  my  apprehension  there  is  not 
room  for  a  moment's  hesitation,  on  the  lawfulness 
of  instrumental  music  in  christian  worship,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  its  expedience,  a  point  on 
which  no  general  determination  can  be  passed,  but 
must  entirely  be  left  to  circumstances.  Viewing 
the  subject  merely  in  the  Hght  of  reason,  the  pro- 
priety of  both  kinds  of  music  results  from  the 
fitness  of  certain  sounds  to  excite  and  express 
devout  emotion.  This  property  they  both  have  in 
a  great  if  not  an  equal  degree,  and  therefore  to 
each  attaches  a  natural  suitability. 
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Considering  them  in  the  light  of  ordinances, 
the  introduction  of  musical  instruments  in  Jewish 
worship  by  divine  authority,  will  surely  not  prove 
that  it  is  in  itself  wrong.  Practices  w^hich  have 
an  inherent  propriety  are  not  rendered  sinful,  by 
their  having  been  matter  of  positive  institution, 
even  when  that  appointment  ceases ;  unless  it  be 
imagined  that  God  exercises  his  sovereignty,  by 
always  selecting  as  the  object  of  positive  institutes, 
things  in  themselves  ineligible,  which  seems  to  me 
a  very  harsh  doctrine. — It  is  better  in  such  points 
to  avoid  all  eager  altercation,  and  to  practise  the 
most  perfect  toleration.  Let  every  one  be  fully 
persuaded  in  his  own  mind.  He  that  useth  an 
instrument,  to  the  Lord  he  useth  it,  and  giveth 
God  thanks :  he  that  useth  not  an  instrument,  to 
the  Lord  he  useth  it  not,  and  giveth  God  thanks." 

Mr.  Hall  however  did  not  practically  encourage 
the  use  of  instrumental  music  in  public  worship ; 
he  preferred  congi'egational  singing,  and  the  plain 
old  tunes  in  which  all  could  unite.  He  has  been 
heard  to  express  his  delight  when  the  whole  con- 
gregation join  in  this  noble  exercise,  and  that  the 
harmony  of  so  many  voices  was  to  him  quite  in- 
spiring. Sometimes  indeed  he  expressed  his  admi- 
ration of  cathedral  chanting,  or  responsive  singing, 
and  wished  that  something  approaching  to  it  could 
be  introduced  into  dissenting  worship,  to  enliven 
and  give  expression  to  the  feelings  of  devotion. 
He  also  approved  the  recitative  style  of  the  Scotch 
precentor,   in  giving  out  the  psalms  in  the   key 
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note;  and  whenever  he  himself  read  the  hymns 
in  pubhc  worship  he  chanted  them  out  in  a  similar 
manner.  Referring  to  this  subject  in  one  of  his 
famihar  conversations,  he  said,  "  I  once  heard  a 
bhnidering  roaring  preacher  at  Margate,  who  had 
all  the  roughness  of  the  wind  without  any  of  its 
power ;  and  after  being  tortured  for  a  whole  hour, 
I  was  fully  compensated  by  the  delight  I  enjoyed 
^t  the  close  of  the  sermon.  An  old  man,  whose 
grey  locks  were  hanging  profusely  on  his  shoulders, 
aiid  whose  countenance  expressed  much  simplicity 
And  piety,  gave  out  with  great  feehng,  in  the 
recitative  style. 

Let  the  old  heathen  tune  their  song', 

Of  great  Diana  and  of  Jove ; 
But  the  sweet  theme  that  moves  my  tongue, 

Is  my  Redeemer  and  his  love. 

This  so  charmed  me  that  I  could  at  any  time  en- 
dure to  hear  such  a  preacher,  if  I  were  sure  it 
would  be  followed  with  such  a  delightful  after- 
piece." 

Mr.  Fuller,  though  no  advocate  for  chanting, 
wished  to  see  introduced  into  public  worship  a 
different  mode  of  singing,  from  that  which  has  so 
long  prevailed,  and  a  selection  of  divine  songs 
taking  place  of  all  human  compositions.  He  con- 
ceived it  practicable  to  reduce  various  scripture 
passages  to  prosaic  numbers,  without  any  regard 
to  rhyme,  and  to  have  them  set  to  plain  solemn 
music,  which  would  render  an  acquaintance  with 
the  sacred   scriptures  more  familiar,   and  give  a 
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higher  degree  of  spirituality  to  christian  worship. 
He  alluded  to  several  passages  in  Lovvth's  Isaiah 
as  well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  expressed  his 
behef  that  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  the  church 
such  a  practice  would  prevail. 

Independently  of  the  objections  to  some  points 
of  the  Calvinistic  system,  which  Mr.  Hall  for  some 
time  cherished,  he  entertained  considerable  dislike 
to  the  generahty  of  American  divines,  the  professed 
followers  of  President  Edwards,  but  more  recently 
of  Bellamy  and  Hopkins,  who  he  thought  had 
impaired  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel  by  their  af- 
fected refinements,  and  attempting  to  reduce  every 
thing  to  metaphysical  accuracy.  The  following 
circumstance  gave  occasion  for  the  free  expression 
of  his  sentiments  on  this  subject,  though  it  is  not 
believed  he  would  have  formed  exactly  the  same 
opinion  at  a  later  period  of  life. 

Aware  of  his  prejudices  against  the  transat- 
lantic theology,  his  correspondent  lent  him  a  very 
able  work  written  by  Dr.  Spring,  hoping  to  con- 
ciHate  him  in  favour  of  so  good  a  writer.  Mr.  Hall 
however  lost  the  book  after  he  had  read  it ;  and 
in  the  letter  last  quoted,  he  adds  the  following 
apology  and  remarks.  "  When  I  looked  for  the 
book,  behold  it  was  gone  ;  but  I  will  make  another 
search,  and  return  it  if  possible.  If  you  had  the 
same  opinion  of  Spring  with  myself,  you  would 
bear  his  loss  with  great  patience,  for  to  me  he  is 
a  most  uninteresting  writer.      There   is   a  great 
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paucity  of  ideas,  and  a  certain  appearance  of 
subtilty,  ^^dthout  any  real  depth.  In  short  the 
American  di^^nes  of  the  Hopkinsian  stamp  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  mere  logomachists  and  logicians, 
formed  for  dispute,  but  as  far  as  possible  from 
original  thinkers.  President  Edwards  always  ex- 
cepted." 

Mr.  Fuller  having  pubUshed  several  able  pam- 
phlets on  the  nature  and  obligations  of  true  believ- 
ing, and  successfully  defended  the  principles  of 
genuine  Calvinism  against  the  exceptions  of  various 
opponents,  was  frequently  brought  into  friendly 
contact  with  Mr.  Hall,  who  though  he  did  not 
fully  disavow  those  principles,  yet  was  not  disposed 
to  attach  to  them  an  equal  degree  of  importance, 
and  took  pleasure  in  promoting  a  httle  free  discus- 
sion, and  "setting  brother  Fuller's  troops  in  mo- 
tion;" but  one  day  the  contest  was  unusually  severe. 
A  common  friend  proposed  a  subject  in  conversa- 
tion, on  which  he  knew  there  existed  some  difference 
of  opinion,  and  Mr.  Fuller  was  reluctantly  forced 
into  the  debate,  which  commenced  with  some 
calm  and  powerful  reasoning.  Mr.  Fuller  under- 
took to  establish  the  doctrine  of  universal  and 
total  depravity,  by  a  close  and  convincing  appeal 
to  scripture  testimony,  such  as  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  examine  with  great  care,  and  to  state 
with  equal  force  and  precision.  Mr.  Hall,  doubting 
rather  than  disbeheving  the  statement,  was  in  the 
humour  for  trying  the  strength  of  the  argument 
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consequentially;  and  by  an  electric  train  of  de- 
ductions greatly  perplexed  and  nonplused  his 
friendly  antagonist,  who  in  his  unwieldy  course 
round  the  point  of  an  argument,  required  more 
time  than  his  volatile  friend  was  wiUing  to  allow, 
though  as  he  afterwards  admitted  on  another  occa- 
sion, when  he  had  turned  the  corner  he  came  with 
the  force  of  an  elephant.  The  debate  at  length 
became  very  w^arm.  Mr.  Hall  used  some  strong 
language,  and  sarcastically  remarked  that  the  doc- 
trine he  opposed  was  a  libel  on  human  natm'e. 
The  friends  who  were  present  advised  the  exercise 
of  mutual  forbearance,  and  an  amicable  termina- 
tion of  the  dispute. 

The  writer  of  these  pages  led  Mr.  Fuller  out  of 
the  arena  sorely  chagrined  and  discomfited,  com- 
plaining, as  he  had  reason,  of  being  reluctantly 
brought  into  competition  with  one  whom  he  so 
much  admired,  but  who  instantly  anticipated  all 
he  had  to  say,  eat  up  all  his  words,  and  gave  no 
quarter,  but  cleared  the  field  of  every  argument, 
and  slew  indiscriminately  all  the  host,  by  logic,  by 
sophistry,  or  by  sarcasm.  He  thought  however, 
that  in  a  written  controversy,  which  admits  of 
calm  deliberation,  and  compels  to  greater  decorum, 
he  should  be  well  able  to  sustain  the  argument, 
though  in  a  verbal  dispute  no  one  could  success- 
fully encounter  such  an  adversary,  whose  acute 
and  powerful  intellect  pounces  upon  a  statement 
with  the  quickness  of  lightning,  and  shatters  it  at 
once  into  a  thousand  pieces. 
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The  animated  discussion,  though  it  ruffled  the 
feelings  for  a  time,  did  not  interrupt  their  future 
friendship.  It  subsided  into  a  calm  and  tranquil 
respect  for  each  other's  abihties,  without  wishing 
for  such  another  occasion  to  call  them  into  exer- 
cise. There  was  little  congeniality  of  mind  or 
feeling  between  these  two  great  men,  beyond  what 
was  inspired  by  their  common  faith ;  but  Mr.  Hall 
greatly  respected  his  friend  for  his  pubhc  virtues, 
for  his  zeal  and  abihty  in  the  cause  of  truth,  and 
his  having  been  the  personal  friend  of  his  revered 
father.  On  Mr.  Fuller's  decease,  many  years 
afterward,  he  was  deeply  affected ;  and  at  the  time 
of  the  interment  he  lingered  behind,  was  the  last 
to  leave  the  gi*ave,  and  while  looking  into  it  the 
tears  rolled  down  his  manly  face  upon  the 
coffin. 

*The  tender  tear  •which  nature  sheds 
O'er  those  we  love,  we  drop  it  in  their  graves.' 
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Towards  the  close  of  the  preseding  year  Mr. 
Hall  began  to  suffer  from  a  pecuHar  species  of 
hypochondriasis,  which  encreased  in  the  following 
spring,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  precursor  of  a 
disease  which  afterwards  developed  itself  in  a  more 
serious  form.  There  was  a  successive  interchange 
of  light  and  shade,  accompanied  with  an  encreas- 
ing  tendency  to  gloom  and  sadness.  His  morbid 
peculiarities  neither  prevented  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duties,  nor  the  full  exercise  of  his  mental 
faculties,  but  left  to  him  their  entire  command  in 
reference  to  every  subject  save  one ;  they  cast  a 
sombre  hue  on  every  object  around  him,  filled  him 
with  uneasiness  and  restlessness,  and  an  insuper- 
able disgust  of  his  situation.  He  could  not  endure 
the  locality,  nor  the  monotony  of  its  scenery,  and 
was  anxious  to  make  his  escape  from  it;  this 
feeling  soon  became  deeply  rooted  and  irreme- 
diable. 

The  disclosure  of  this  state  of  mind  was  acci- 
dental, and  was  at  this  early  period  probably  un- 
known to  many  of  his  friends ;  but  in  the  beginning 
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of  1802  the  author  of  these  memoh's  had  it  in 
contemplation  to  publish  an  elegant  octavo  edition 
of  Saurin's  Dissertations,  as  an  accompaniment  to 
his  much  admired  sermons,  and  for  this  purpose 
was  anxious  to  engage  Mr.  Hall  in  a  new  transla- 
tion. The  correspondence  unexpectedly  elicited 
some  of  the  diagnostics  of  an  approaching  attack 
on  the  branular  system,  attended  with  occasional 
revivals,  and  numerous  efforts  to  prevent  or  retard 
the  progi'ess  of  disease.  The  principal  means  of 
relief  which  he  contemplated  was  that  of  a  change 
of  situation  and  employment ;  he  even  thought  of 
declining  the  public  ministry,  from  the  exertion  it 
required  and  the  great  demand  it  made  upon  his 
faculties,  and  of  devoting  himsell'  to  retirement 
and  writing  for  the  press,  notwithstanding  his 
general  aversion  to  such  engagements. 

His  correspondent  entreated  him  not  to  think  of 
resigning  his  ministerial  office,  but  to  try  the  ef- 
fects of  country  air,  by  removing  out  of  the  town, 
to  one  of  the  neighbouring  villages,  as  his  prede- 
cessor had  done  before  him,  and  there  to  amuse 
himself  with  the  projected  translation.  By  his 
answer,  here  subjoined,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  dis- 
Uke  of  Cambridge  had  taken  full  possession  of  his 
mind,  though  it  had  been  to  him  a  scene  of  so 
much  honour  and  usefulness.  Not  long  afterwards 
he  took  a  journey  on  horseback,  visited  his  fiiend 
in  Bedfordshire,  and  wandered  from  place  to  place, 
hoping  to  fmd  some  relief  from  a  country  ex- 
cursion. 
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Cambridge,  March  28*A  1802. 
My  dear  Friend, 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  kind  interest 
you  take  in  my  situation,  and  it  gives  me  real 
satisfaction  to  find  that  I  have  a  share  in  your  es- 
teem. I  have  weighed  the  contents  of  your  letter, 
but  it  has  not  led  to  the  issue  you  wish.  My  in- 
tention of  leaving  Cambridge  is  not  founded  on 
hght  considerations,  but  on  mature  deliberation, 
and  as  much  thought  as  I  am  able  to  employ.  I 
feel  the  impossibility,  humanly  speaking,  of  being 
happy  in  this  part  of  the  country ;  nor  would  your 
scheme  of  retiring  into  the  vicinity  of  Cambridge 
afford  me  reUef,  since  it  is  the  impression  which 
the  face  of  the  country  makes  upon  my  spirits  that 
forms  the  principal  objection ;  not  to  say  that  after 
repeated  enquiries,  I  find  no  situation  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cambridge  is  to  be  procured. 

My  design  of  retiring  to  the  vicinity  of  Exeter 
is  only  for  a  time,  by  way  of  recruiting  my  health 
and  spirits,  unless  some  opening  should  occur  for 
the  useful  exercise  of  my  ministry ;  a  circumstance, 
from  all  I  can  learn,  not  improbable.  At  all  events 
I  am  persuaded,  a  change  of  situation  is  desirable  ; 
the  rest  I  leave  in  the  hands  of  providence.  There 
is  little  room  to  doubt  that  my  people  here  will  be 
able  to  procm-e  a  successor  every  way  as  equal  to 
the  situation  as  myself. 

As  I  propose  to  leave  soon,  I  am  desirous  that 
the  affair  pending  betwixt  us  should  be  brought 
to  a  definitive  close.     If  your  mind  is  not  made  up 
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upon  the  subject,  I  would  be  far  from  using  any 
persuasion,  as  you  are  the  best  judge  of  the  pro- 
bable success  of  the  undertaking.  I  hope  however 
to  have  your  final  determination  speedily,  as  I  de- 
sign, on  leaving  Cambridge,  to  form  some  other 
literary  engagement,  if  you  think  proper  to  decline 
the  business  in  hand. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  affectionately, 

Robert  Hall. 

Recovering  a  little  from  this  mental  depression, 
Mr.  Hall  continued  his  labours  at  Cambridge  with- 
out much  interruption,  though  with  no  great  com- 
fort to  himself.  A  transient  peace  with  France 
having  been  effected  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  the 
nation  in  general  hailed  the  event  with  great  joy, 
and  the  court  appointed  the  first  of  June  1802  as 
a  day  of  public  thanksgiving.  Mr.  Hall  roused  all 
his  energies  on  the  occasion,  and  poured  forth  his 
usual  strains  of  eloquence  from  the  pulpit  and  the 
press,  in  a  Sermon  entitled  "  Reflections  on  War," 
in  which  the  author's  modesty  seemed  to  triumph 
over  the  general  applause  which  his  last  publica- 
tion had  excited.  The  style  is  more  chastened, 
the  figures  are  less  splendid,  but  the  glow  of  pa- 
triotism is  unabated.  The  evils  of  war  are  exhibited 
in  their  effects  upon  the  natural  and  moral  condi- 
tion of  mankind.  The  suddenness  and  the  com- 
monness of  death  which  it  occasions,  the  miseries 
attending  its  surviving  instruments,  and  those  ini- 
mecUately  exposed  to  its  ravages,  besides  the  great 
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number  who  suffer  from  its  remoter  consequences  ; 
the  injuries  which  give  rise  to  war,  and  those  which 
it  produces,  in  the  suspension  of  all  moral  obliga- 
tion, especially  in  the  seat  of  war, — are  all  deli- 
neated with  the  hand  of  a  master.  These  topics 
are  improved  to  promote  gratitude  for  the  restora- 
tion of  peace,  and  are  enforced  by  a  retrospect  of 
the  fatal  extent,  and  the  spirit  of  animosity,  which 
characterised  the  late  conflict. 

The  reasons  for  gratitude  and  joy  suggested  by 
the  restoration  of  peace,  are  introduced  by  the 
preacher  with  the  following  pathetic  address. 
"  Permit  me  to  express  my  hope,  that  along  with 
peace  the  spirit  of  peace  may  return.  How  can 
we  better  imitate  our  heavenly  Father,  than  when 
he  is  pleased  to  compose  the  animosities  of  nations, 
to  open  our  hearts  to  every  milder  influence.  Let 
us  hope,  more  mutual  forbearance,  a  more  candid 
construction  of  each  other's  views  and  sentiments 
will  prevail.  No  end  can  now  be  answered  by 
the  revival  of  party  disputes.  The  speculations 
which  gave  occasion  to  them  have  been  yielded  to 
the  arbitration  of  the  sword ;  and  neither  the  for- 
tune of  war,  nor  the  present  condition  of  Europe 
is  such  as  affords  to  any  party  room  for  high  exul- 
tation. Our  public  and  private  affections  are  no 
longer  at  variance.  That  benevolence  which  em- 
braces the  world  is  now  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  tenderness  that  endears  our  country.  Burying 
in  oblivion  therefore  all  national  antipathies,  toge- 
ther with  those    cruel    jealousies   and   suspicions 
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which  have  too  much  marred  the  pleasures  of  mu- 
tual intercourse,  let  our  hearts  correspond  to  the 
blessing  we  celebrate,  and  keep  pace  as  far  as  pos- 
sible with  the  movements  of  divine  beneficence." 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  to  recover  his 
mental  vigour,  Mr.  Hall  still  laboured  under  great 
bodily  pain  and  depression  of  spirits,  during  the 
autumn  of  1802  ;  and  while  visiting  his  friends 
in  Leicestershire  he  appeared  unwilling  to  return 
to  Cambridge,  but  yielded  at  length  to  their 
entreaties.  About  this  time  Mr.  Fuller  was  labo- 
riously occupied  in  the  concluding  part  of  the 
Socinian  controversy,  and  publishing  his  confuta- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation ;  and 
being  aware  of  Mr.  Hall's  critical  acumen,  he  was 
anxious  to  engage  him  as  his  coadjutor,  in  order 
to  expose  the  literary  incompetence  and  inordinate 
pretensions  of  its  leading  advocate.  Mr.  Hall's 
state  of  health  and  general  feeling  did  not  permit 
his  accepting  the  invitation  ;  and  in  a  letter  of 
October  6th  he  remarked,  *'  If  I  were  well,  highly 
as  I  esteem  Mr.  Fuller's  services  in  this  cause,  I 
should  very  reluctantly  take  any  part  in  it,  from 
my  extreme  aversion  to  the  thorny  paths  of  reli- 
gious controversy."  In  default  of  this  literary  aid, 
the  Rev.  Charles  Jerram,  then  curate  of  Long  Sut- 
ton in  Lincolnshire,  having  strictly  watched  the 
progi'ess  of  the  debate,  and  felt  disgusted  at 
the  ari'ogant  assumptions  of  the  socinian  writer, 
published  a  critical  Review  of  the  controversy  on 
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the  doctrine  of  the  final  salvation  of  all  lapsed 
intelligences,  under  the  signature  of  Scrutator ; 
and  when  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hall,  he  re- 
marked, "  I  have  read  the  Review  with  attention. 
It  appears  to  be  a  very  shrewd  and  able  pamphlet, 
and  is  an  ample  confutation  of  Mr.  Vidler's  mise- 
rable attempts  at  criticism ;  his  affectation  of  learn- 
ing fully  justified  a  pointed  rebuke,  but  the  sarcastic 
strain  is  too  long  continued." 

Still  labouring  under  great  indisposition,  and  un- 
able to  bear  much  confinement,  Mr.  Hall  declined 
the  proposed  translation ;  but  in  the  following 
spring  the  idea  is  revived,  and  the  subjoined  letter 
will  show  the  disturbed  and  uncomfortable  state 
of  his  mind  up  to  that  period. 

Feb.  2nd  1803. 

"  Upon  a  reconsideration  of  the  proposal  you 
made  me  respecting  the  translation  of  Saurin,  I 
feel  myself  inclined  to  embrace  it.  I  think  it  may 
furnish  me  an  agreeable  occupation,  and  that  a  few 
hours  every  day  regularly  devoted  to  it  may  carry 
me  through,  without  interfering  with  other  engage- 
ments. I  should  be  glad  however  of  a  few  weeks 
notice,  to  rub  up  my  French  before  I  begin,  and 
then  you  may  depend  upon  my  making  the  trans- 
lation, I  will  not  say  elegant,  for  that  is  not  the 
character  of  Saurin's  style,  but  certainly  as  correct 
as  I  possibly  can. 

I  have  often  wondered  that  a  translation  has 
never  been  made  of  the  best  Sermons  of  Massillon, 
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who  is  the  greatest  master  of  pulpit  eloquence. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  a  good  translation  of  that 
celebrated  preacher  would  have  an  extensive  sale. 
My  admiration  of  Massillon  would  enable  me,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  to  do  more  justice  to  him  than 
to  almost  any  other  writer.* 

With  respect  to  Saurin,  if  you  have  not  engaged 
a  translator,  I  should  be  glad  to  be  infonned  more 
particularly  as  to  the  time  of  publication,  and  how 
long  it  will  be  in  coming  out.  You  will  be  ready 
to  accuse  me  of  great  fickleness,  in  so  soon  chang- 
ing my  mind  upon  the  subject  of  your  proposal ; 
but  I  have  my  reasons,  such  as  appear  to  me  solid, 
and  such  as  a  short  time  will  probably  explain.'* 

R.  H. 

Amidst  these  affecting  intimations  there  were 
frequent  appearances  of  great  serenity,  and  at  all 
times  of  deep  devotional  feeling,  which  encouraged 
the  hope  that  he  might  be  spared  from  any  pain- 
ful visitation,  though  there  were  seasons  of  des- 
pondency which  awakened  the  apprehensions  of 
his  fi'iends.  On  the  sixth  of  this  month  a  passage 
occuri'ed  in  one  of  his  public  prayers  at  Cam- 
bridge, which  was  remarked  for  its  happy  union 
of  piety  and  elegance,  while  it  expressed  some 
foreboding  of  mental  affliction  and  adversity.     "  If 


*  la  a  blauk  leaf  of  Bossuet's  Funeral  Orations,  which  Mr.  Hall  had 
read,  he  made  the  following  entry  in  his  own  handwriting.  "The 
finest  of  mortal  compositions,  inferior  only  to  the  strains  unutterable,  of 
seraphs  before  the  throne." 
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thou  smilest  upon  us/'  said  the  humble  suppliant, 
"  let  us  have  grace  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude 
and  obedience  the  Author  of  every  illumination. 
And  if  thou  drawest  a  cloud  over  our  path,  let  us 
retire  behind  it  to  converse  with  God." 

It  will  scarcely  be  believed  that  this  elegant 
writer,  not  only  while  labouring  under  depres- 
sion, but  in  the  best  state  of  health,  seemed  never 
aware  of  the  extent  of  his  mental  resources.  When 
a  second  edition  of  his  sermon  on  Modern  Infidelity 
was  called  for,  he  "  could  not  accomit  for  its  rapid 
sale,  so  far  exceeding  his  expectations,  but  from 
the  extravagant  encomiums  of  the  Reviewers ; " 
and  on  various  other  occasions  it  was  the  same.  He 
ascribed  the  extensive  sale  of  his  productions  to 
the  undue  partiaHty  of  public  writers,  or  the  extra- 
ordinary activity  of  his  publishers,  though  it  was 
difficult  to  keep  any  of  them  in  print  after  their 
first  appearance  ;  and  very  few  of  them  would  ever 
have  seen  the  light,  but  for  the  pressing  solicitation 
of  his  friends.  It  is  a  well  ascertained  fact,  that 
Mr.  Hall  was  himself  so  little  satisfied  with  any 
thing  he  published  that  he  seldom  allowed  a  copy 
to  remain  by  him,  much  less  to  find  a  place  in  his 
library  ;  and  though  in  the  habit  of  receiving  from 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  writers  of  the  age,  a 
copy  of  their  works  as  soon  as  printed,  in  order  to 
obtain  his  opinion,  he  was  seldom  known  to  make 
a  present  of  his  own  in  return,  not  thinking  them 
deserving  of  their  notice,  nor  having  any  in  his 
possession  to  offer.     He  had  fixed  the  standard  of 
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literary  excellence  so  very  high,  that  he  could  see 
nothing  but  defects  in  all  that  he  had  written. 

One  who  was  personally  acquainted  with  him, 
but  of  another  denomination,  has  truly  remarked, 
that  "  he  would  often  undervalue  his  own  compo- 
sitions, and  prefer  others,  and  would  sometimes 
even  pertinaciously  disagree  with  those  who  in- 
sinuated their  admiration  of  his  performances; 
but  it  was  the  pertinacity  of  humility,  and  resulted 
both  fi-om  the  influence  which  rehgion  had  over 
his  mind,  and  that  standard  of  perfection,  that 
beau  ideal  in  composition  and  discourse,  which  he 
had  fixed  in  his  mind,  and  which,  great  as  he  was, 
he  felt  to  be  unattainable."  At  the  present  period, 
while  contemplating  a  new  edition  of  Saurin's 
Dissertations,  and  of  \vriting  generally  for  the 
press,  the  estimate  he  formed  of  his  own  abilities 
is  surely  unparalleled : — he  actually  offered  his 
literary  services  for  little  more  than  one  hundred 
pounds  a  year ! 

The  following  letter  shows  how  fully  his  mind 
was  occupied  with  the  idea  of  forming  some  literary 
engagement,  to  enable  him  to  leave  Cambridge, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  records  the  honom'able 
feelings  he  entertained  towards  his  friends  in  that 
place,  and  the  devout  gratitude  he  felt  for  the 
usefulness  which  had  attended  his  labours.  The 
constant  recurrence  of  that  single  impression,  that 
he  must  needs  quit  his  situation,  and  go  elsewhere 
in  quest  of  tranquility,  will  probably  be  regarded 
as  a  sure  indication  that  his  exquisitely-toned  mind 
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had  already  received  some  shock  or  injury,  from 
which  it  was  anxious  to  escape.  There  is  also 
another  affecting  allusion  to  his  disappointment  in 
early  life,  as  still  contributing  to  his  affliction. 

March  bfh  1803. 

My  dear  Friend, 

I  duly  received  your  favour,  in  which  you 
inform  me  a  translator  has  not  been  engaged,  and 
that  you  are  willing  to  abide  by  the  first  proposals 
made.  It  is  now  necessary  for  me  to  open  my 
design  more  fully,  the  explanation  of  which  will 
account  for  my  change  of  resolution. 

My  intention  is  to  leave  Cambridge.  From  the 
first  of  my  coming  here  I  was  impressed  with  a 
conviction,  that  it  was  not  a  situation  I  should 
choose  to  continue  in  for  life.  The  face  of  the 
country  is  so  extremely  flat  and  disgusting  as 
habitually  to  make  an  uncomfortable  impression  on 
my  spirits.  I  am  not  unaware  that  a  tendency  to 
occasional  depression  is  wrought  pretty  strongly 
into  my  constitution,*  not  a  little  encreased  by 
certain  events  in  early  youth,  to  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  allude.  From  these  causes,  though 
I  have  met  with  more  kindness  and  respect  here 
than  I  deserved,  I  have  never  been  able  to  feel 
myself  at  home  in  Cambridge. 

It  has  frequently  occurred  to  me  that  if  ever  I 
moved  at  all,  I  had  arrived  at  that  period  beyond 

*  Mr.  Hairs  pious  Mother  sunk  under  mental  disease,  but  was  again 
restored.  Ed. 
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which  the  habits  become  too  fixed  to  render  a 
change  of  situation  happy.  I  look  back  however 
with  gratitude  to  the  hand  of  providence  which 
led  me  to  Cambridge,  as  it  has  been  by  far  the 
most  useful  period  of  my  life.  The  church  and 
congregation  have  been  greatly  encreased,  and  are 
now  in  so  flourishing  a  state,  and  possessed  of  such 
a  capacity  of  affording  the  most  liberal  support  to 
a  minister,  as  will  make  it  a  very  ehgible  situation 
to  any  person  who  has  not  my  particular  objec- 
tions. 

My  plan  is  at  present  then  to  retire  into  Devon- 
shire, probably  to  Exeter,  for  at  least  a  year :  and 
if  I  should  be  able,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  to 
form  a  congi^egation  there,  it  may  induce  me  to 
abide  there.  If  not,  I  shall  be  prepared  to  accept 
af  such  a  situation  as  may  offer.  This  being  my 
plan,  I  shall  find  it  necessary  to  draw  a  small  sum 
every  quarter,  while  the  translation  is  proceeding. 

With  respect  to  Notes  to  the  work,  I  can  pro- 
mise nothing.  As  I  must  necessarily  be  in  an 
misettled  state  at  present,  I  should  wish  to  defer 
entering  on  the  translation  till  I  have  left  Cam- 
bridge, which  I  purpose  to  do  in  two  months, 
should  you  accede  to  what  I  have  now  mentioned. 
I  rely  on  your  keeping  my  intention  of  leaving 
Cambridge  a  secret,  till  you  hear  farther  from 
me. 

Yours  affectionately, 

Robert   Hall. 
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In  the  following  month,  April,  he  took  an  ex- 
cursion to  Birmingham,  and  visited  his  friends  in 
Leicestershire,  still  laboming  mider  much  depres- 
sion. On  his  return  to  Cambridge  he  repeated 
his  complaints  of  the  monotonous  scenery  of  the 
neighbourhood,  which  filled  him  with  extreme  dis- 
gust; it  appeared  to  him  like  ^^  nature  laid  out," 
and  he  must  of  necessity  relinquish  his  situation. 
His  friends  entreated  him  not  to  entertain  such  an 
idea,  and  endeavoured  to  relieve  his  feelings  by 
pro\iding  for  him  a  comfortable  dwellinghouse  at 
Shelford,  a  small  village  four  or  five  miles  from 
Cambridge.  He  acknowledged  that  he  had  no 
fault  to  find  with  the  people,  he  was  much  attached 
to  them,  and  never  expected  to  be  more  comfort- 
able with  any  other  congi^egation ;  but  the  locality 
still  formed  an  insuperable  objection. 

The  project  for  publishing  a  new  translation  of 
Saurin  was  soon  afterwards  given  up,  and  the  idea 
of  leaving  Cambridge  somewhat  subsided.  But 
still  requiring  a  change  of  scene,  he  took  an  ex- 
cursion to  Bristol  in  the  following  autumn,  and 
exchanged  a  month's  services  with  his  highly- 
esteemed  friend,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Lowell,  minister 
of  the  Independent  congregation  in  Bridge  street, 
where  he  was  immediately  surrounded  by  his 
former  friends,  and  met  with  the  most  cordial 
reception. 

The  country  was  at  that  time  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost  alarm ;  the  treaty  of  peace  so  lately  signed 
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had  been  violated,  formidable  preparations  were 
made  on  the  French  coast  for  a  descent  on  our 
shores,  and  every  species  of  force  was  prepared  to 
repel  the  invaders.  A  great  variety  of  animated 
and  patriotic  effusions  issued  from  the  press,  which 
raised  the  tone  of  the  national  spirit,  and  excited 
an  unusual  ardour  for  the  preservation  of  public 
liberty.  The  government  appointed  the  19th  of 
October  1803  as  a  public  fast,  and  Mr.  Hall  was 
unexpectedly  called  upon  to  preach  to  a  crowded 
congregation,  consisting  of  a  large  proportion  of 
military  volunteers;  and  his  great  exertions  did 
ample  justice  to  the  occasion.  Much  as  he  ap- 
plauded the  principles  of  the  French  revolution, 
he  held  in  utter  detestation  the  reckless  scepti- 
cism of  its  principal  agents,  and  the  subsequent 
tyranny  which  trampled  on  the  hberties  of  sur- 
rounding nations,  though  it  had  for  its  apology  the 
plea  of  reprisal  and  of  self-defence. 

On  the  former  of  these  topics  he  again  takes 
occasion  to  expose  the  dangerous  absurdity  of  the 
infidel  philosophy,  which  resolves  all  virtue  into 
general  utility.  Instead  of  appealing  to  any  fixed 
or  unalterable  rule,  it  leaves  everything  to  calcu- 
lation, and  determines  everything  by  expediency ; 
it  reduces  the  most  momentous  principles  to  mere 
questions  of  interest,  and  regards  even  the  scrip- 
tures as  a  spiritual  ledger-book  of  profit  and  loss. 
The  author  mentions  Hume  as  the  first  who 
broached  this  sceptical  system,  and  laments  that 
Dr.  Paley,  of  whose  writings  he  entertained  a  high 
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opinion,  should  have  approximated  so  much  to- 
wards it  in  his  treatise  on  Moral  Philosophy,  and 
thereby  afforded,  though  unintentionally,  some 
countenance  to  a  theory  which  if  reduced  to  prac- 
tice would  shake  the  foundation  of  states,  and  en- 
danger the  existence  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  peroration  of  this  discourse,  on  the  "  Pre- 
sent Crisis,"  in  which  the  preacher  appeared  full 
of  holy  confidence,  attracted  the  particular  notice 
of  some  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  day,  and 
was  applauded  by  all  good  judges  of  composition. 
It  blends  at  once  the  happiest  recollections  of  the 
antique  world,  the  dearest  associations  of  british 
patriotism,  and  the  pure  spirit  of  the  gospel,  in  a 
strain  as  noble  and  as  eloquent  as  could  have  been 
poured  out  by  any  of  the  ancient  orators.  The 
passage  itself  has  so  often  been  quoted  and  ad- 
mired, that  a  mere  allusion  to  it  will  be  deemed 
sufficient. 

Turning  to  the  military  part  of  the  audience,  he 
in  conclusion  addressed  to  them  the  following 
spirited  remarks.  "  As  far  as  the  interests  of  free- 
dom are  concerned,  the  most  important  by  far  of 
sublunary  interests,  you,  my  countrymen,  stand 
in  the  capacity  of  the  foederal  representatives  of 
the  human  race ;  for  with  you  it  is  to  determine, 
under  God,  in  what  condition  the  latest  posterity 
shall  be  born.  Their  fortunes  are  entrusted  to 
your  hand,  and  on  your  conduct  at  this  moment 
depend  the  colour  and  complexion  of  their  des- 
tiny.    If  liberty,  after  being  extinguished  on  the 
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continent,  is  suffered  to  expire  here,  whence  is  it 
ever  to  emerge  in  the  midst  of  that  thick  night 
that  will  invest  it  ?  It  remains  with  you  then  to 
decide  wliether  that  freedom,  at  whose  voice  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe  awoke  fi-om  the  sleep  of  ages, 
to  run  a  career  of  virtuous  emulation  in  every 
thing  great  and  good;  the  freedom  which  dis- 
pelled the  mists  of  superstition,  and  invited  the 
nations  to  behold  their  God ;  whose  magic  touch 
kindled  the  rays  of  genius,  the  enthusiasm  of 
poetry,  and  the  flame  of  eloquence ;  the  freedom 
which  poured  into  our  lap  opulence  and  arts,  and 
embellished  life  with  innumerable  institutions  and 
improvements,  till  it  became  a  theatre  of  wonders ; 
it  is  for  you  to  decide  whether  this  freedom  shall 
yet  survive,  or  be  covered  with  a  funeral  pall  and 
wrapt  in  eternal  gloom.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
aw^ait  your  determination.  In  the  solicitude  you 
feel  to  approve  yourselves  worthy  of  such  a  trust, 
every  thought  of  what  is  afflicting  in  warfare,  every 
apprehension  of  danger  must  vanish,  and  you  are 
impatient  to  mingle  in  the  battle  of  the  civilised 
world.  Go  then,  ye  defenders  of  your  country, 
accompanied  with  every  auspicious  omen ;  advance 
with  alacrity  into  the  field,  where  God  himself 
musters  the  hosts  to  war.  Religion  is  too  much 
interested  in  your  success,  not  to  lend  you  her 
aid ;  she  will  shed  over  this  enterprise  her  selectest 
influence.  While  you  are  engaged  in  the  field, 
many  will  repair  to  the  closet,  many  to  the  sanctu- 
ary ;  the  faithful  of  every  name  will  employ  that 
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prayer  which  has  power  with  God;  the  feeble 
hands  which  are  unequal  to  any  other  weapon,  will 
grasp  the  sword  of  the  Spirit ;  and  from  myriads 
of  humble  and  contrite  hearts,  the  voice  of  inter- 
cession, supplication  and  weeping,  will  mingle  in 
its  ascent  to  heaven  with  the  shouts  of  battle  and 
the  shock  of  arms." 

After  reading  such  a  subhme,  such  an  affecting 
appeal  as  this,  who  can  but  lament  that  the  great- 
est writer  of  the  age  should  have  contented  himself 
with  giving  to  the  world  scarcely  any  but  fugitive 
and  temporary  publications,  instead  of  engaging  in 
some  work  of  respectable  magnitude  and  perma- 
nent interest,  which  would  have  charmed  and  edi- 
fied succeeding  generations.  The  paucity  of  his 
publications  was  however,  in  great  measure,  the 
result  of  physical  causes,  over  which  the  will  had 
no  power ;  besides  his  extreme  diffidence  and  re- 
luctance to  appear  before  the  pubhc,  his  inability 
to  sustain  the  requisite  position  for  writing,  ren- 
dered it  very  doubtful  whether  he  could  have 
engaged  in  any  extended  or  elaborate  production. 
For  a  similar  reason  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
preparing  his  compositions  for  the  pulpit ;  and  if 
at  any  time  he  did  so,  he  made  no  use  of  his  notes 
at  the  time  of  delivery.  His  sermons  were  gene- 
rally an  extemporaneous  effusion,  the  expansion 
of  a  few  premeditated  sentiments,  well  digested 
and  arranged,  and  suited  to  the  grasp  of  his  in- 
tellect. 

The  sermon  delivered  at  Bristol  was  not  pub- 
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lished  till  six  weeks  afterwards,  the  preacher  hav- 
ing to  write  the  whole  from  memory  after  he 
returned  to  Shelford  ;  and  so  low  an  estimate  had 
he  formed  of  this  splendid  discourse,  that  he  felt 
not  a  little  surprised  when  a  second  edition  was 
demanded.  When  he  had  revised  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  reprinted,  he  remarked  in  the  pre- 
face, that  he  had  corrected  the  gross  errors  of  the 
press  by  which  it  had  been  disfigured,  "  being 
desirous,  ere  it  descended  to  that  oblivion  which 
is  the  natural  exit  of  such  publications,  of  pre- 
senting it  for  once  in  an  amended  form,  that  it 
may  at  least  be  decently  interred."  One  of  the 
monthly  periodicals,  conducted  by  a  friend,  having 
given  a  very  temperate  review  of  the  sermon, 
consisting  of  little  more  than  a  brief  syllabus  and 
a  short  quotation,  the  author  expressed  himself  in 
the  following  manner,  in  a  note  to  the  editor, 
dated  Feb.  14th  1804.  "Your  review  of  my 
sermon  displays  considerable  abihty,  but  is  too 
encomiastic.  I  was  really  ashamed  to  read  it. 
I  thank  the  unknown  author  for  his  good  opinion, 
though  I  wish  him  to  reduce  it  within  more  rea- 
sonable bounds." 
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The  late  excursion  to  Bristol,  and  the  warm 
congratulations  of  numerous  friends,  appear  to 
have  had  a  beneficial  influence  on  Mr.  Hall's 
health  and  spirits ;  and  on  his  retiring  to  the 
village  of  Shelford,  he  passed  several  months  in 
tolerable  tranquility.  But  in  the  following  summer 
of  1804,  there  were  renewed  symptoms  of  disquie- 
tude, and  an  encreasing  anxiety  to  abandon  his 
situation  and  engagements.  Early  one  morning 
he  arose  and  walked  to  Cambridge,  called  up  one 
of  his  friends,  took  a  bed  there,  and  slept  to  a  late 
hour  of  the  day,  having  been  unable  to  procure 
any  rest  for  several  nights  before. 

Returning  again  to  Shelford  he  was  visited  by 
the  late  Dr.  Thackeray,  who  was  anxious  to  ascer- 
tain the  nature  of  his  disorder,  and  prescribe  for 
his  relief.  On  his  arrival  he  met  with  a  singular 
reception.  Mr.  Hall  took  the  bible,  read  a  chap- 
ter, and  remarked  on  the  propriety  and  importance, 
on  all  occasions,  of  seeking  counsel  and  direction 
from  God,  wishing  at  the  same  time  to  impress  on 
the  mind  of  his  visitant  such  religious  instruction 
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as  he  thought  needful.  He  then  engaged  in  prayer 
with  such  subhme  and  elevated  feelings,  accom- 
panied with  so  many  striking  and  appropriate  allu- 
sions to  the  moral  and  rehgious  state  of  his  medical 
friend,  that  it  overwhelmed  him  with  reverence 
and  awe,  and  he  scarcely  knew  what  to  say  to  so 
extraordinary  a  patient.  When  Mr.  Hall  com- 
plained of  a  most  distressing  pain  in  the  head,  as 
if  girted  and  oppressed  with  an  insufferable  weight, 
the  physician  endeavoured  to  soothe  his  anguish 
by  reminchng  him  it  would  one  day  be  exchanged 
for  '  a  weight  of  glory,'  when  there  would  be  no 
more  pain  and  no  more  death.  At  a  subsequent 
visit  it  was  judged  necessary  to  adopt  more  decisive 
measures  for  the  recovery  of  his  health. 

The  disorder  was  long  in  coming  to  a  crisis,  but 
short  in  its  duration.  On  Nov.  11th  1804,  he  was 
placed  under  the  superintendence  of  a  physician  at 
Leicester.  Mr.  Fuller,  on  hearing  that  he  passed 
through  Kettering  that  evening,  exclaimed  with 
deep  emotion.  Oh  what  a  stroke  is  this !  The 
eclipse  of  such  a  luminary,  though  but  transient, 
shrouded  the  religious  hemisphere  with  gloom  and 
darkness ;  many  prayers  were  offered  up  for  his 
speedy  restoration,  and  the  desired  blessing  was 
not  long  delayed.  "  The  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held  was  expressed  by  the  deep  and  universal 
sympathy  with  which  his  case  was  regarded,  not 
only  in  the  congregation  and  town  of  Cambridge, 
but  in  the  university  and  the  surrounding  country, 
as  well  as  among  his  friends  at  a  distance.    Intense 
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agony  pervaded  the  minds  of  all  who  knew  him ; 
enquiries  after  his  health  were  perpetual,  and  from 
all  quarters  ;  every  one  felt  and  acted  as  though  a 
near  relative,  or  bosom  friend,  were  in  immediate 
and  extreme  danger."  During  the  seclusion  a 
weekly  bulletin  was  transmitted  to  his  friends  at 
Cambridge,  who  watched  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease with  the  utmost  solicitude ;  "  and  if  any 
stranger  had  wished  to  learn  the  ardour  of  the 
affection  which  was  borne  towards  Mr.  Hall,  he 
needed  only  to  witness  the  intense  anxiety  with 
which  these  accounts  were  listened  to,  when  they 
were  read  from  the  pulpit  at  the  close  of  the 
morning  service."* 

Signs  of  convalescence  appeared  in  httle  more 
than  a  month,  and  one  circumstance  is  said  to  have 
been  highly  conducive  to  that  end,  which  by  the 
innocent  and  rational  amusement  it  afforded,  tended 
to  secure  a  larger  portion  of  tranquility  than  might 
otherwise  have  been  possessed.  It  so  happened 
that  another  patient,  a  Mr.  Bentley,  proved  an 
agreeable  and  interesting  companion,  from  his  hav- 
ing long  been  accustomed  to  the  study  of  botany. 
Mr.  Hall  often  walked  in  the  garden  with  this  gen- 
tleman, who  pointed  out  the  various  species  and 
properties  of  plants  and  flowers ;  while  the  other 
descanted  upon  their  beauties  with  devout  emotion, 
interspersing  his  remarks  with  moral  and  religious 
reflections,  tending  to  inspire  an  adoration  of  the 
Parent  of  all  good.     These  conversations  are  said 

*  Mr.  Bobworth's  Discourse. 
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to  have  been  enriched  with  some  of  the  loftiest 
conceptions  that  ever  entered  the  human  mind, 
though  unfortunately  they  have  all  vanished  with 
the  fragrant  forms  that  gave  them  birth. 

This  eminent  man  was  restored  to  himself  and 
to  society  on  the  19th  of  February  1805,  when  he 
was  received  by  a  deputation  of  his  kind  and  ge- 
nerous friends,  who  had  arrived  from  Cambridge 
for  that  purpose.  To  diminish  as  much  as  possible 
the  sudden  excitement  of  so  inspiring  an  interview, 
the  medical  superintendent  immediately  threw  open 
a  new  and  splendid  atlas,  to  which  the  attention  of 
all  the  parties  was  directed,  and  a  happy  degree  of 
equanimity  preserved.  They  then  drove  into  the 
vicinity  for  an  airing,  and  Mr.  Hall  took  up  his 
abode  with  his  sister  at  Leicester,  intending  in 
a  few  days  to  visit  his  native  village  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  his  health. 

A  week  after  the  interesting  interview  had  been 
enjoyed,  Mr.  Hall  wrote  the  following  letter  to  an 
intimate  friend,  expressing  his  devout  gratitude  for 
confirmed  and  still  improving  health,  his  renewed 
and  earnest  desire  of  devoting  himself  to  the  ser- 
vice and  glory  of  God,  and  his  hope  of  speedily 
resuming  his  ministerial  labours  at  Cambridge. 


Leicester,  Feb.  26th  1805. 
My  dear  Friend, 

I  thought  it  would  be  some  satisfaction  to  you 
to  hear  that  I  continue,  through  the  blessing  of  God, 
perfectly  well.  My  health,  through  divine  mercy,  was 
never  better ;  nor  can  I  be  suflicicntly  thankful  to  that 
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good  providence  which  has  recovered  me  from  the  gates 
of  death.  Motives  for  gratitude  crowd  in  upon  me  on 
every  side,  and  the  most  I  have  to  complain  of  is  that 
my  heart  is  so  little  alive  to  their  impression.  When 
we  look  back  upon  past  life,  what  a  series  of  evidences 
present  themselves,  of  a  presiding  and  parental  care. 
With  what  propriety  may  we  adopt  the  language  of 
David  :  '  Bless  the  Lord,  oh  my  soul,  and  all  that  is 
within  me  bless  his  holy  name  ;  who  forgiveth  all  thine 
iniquities,  who  healeth  all  thy  diseases,  who  redeemeth 
thy  life  from  destruction,  and  crowneth  thee  with  lov- 
ingkindnesses  and  with  tender  mercies.'  I  am  more 
and  more  convinced  that  nothing  deserves  to  be  called 
life  that  is  not  devoted  to  the  service  of  God,  and  that 
piety  is  the  only  true  wisdom.  But  alas,  how  difficult 
is  it  to  get  these  lessons  deeply  impressed  on  the  heart, 
and  wrought  into  the  whole  habit  of  the  mind. 

I  have  not  yet  been  to  Arnsby,  but  shall  go  there  in 
a  day  or  two,  and  propose  to  spend  about  ten  days 
there  ;  and  shall  probably  visit  Cambridge  in  little  more 
than  a  fortnight.  My  spirits  are  rather  low,  but  my 
mind  is  composed,  and  in  some  measure  resigned  to  the 
leading  and  conduct  of  divine  providence.  The  narrow 
bounds  of  ray  experience  have  furnished  me  with  such 
a  conviction  of  the  vanity  of  this  world,  and  the  illu- 
sion of  its  prospects,  that  I  indulge  no  eager  hopes. 
If  God  enable  me  to  do  some  little  good,  and  preserve 
me  from  great  calamities,  it  will  be  enough,  and  infi- 
nitely more  than  I  deserve  ;  for  I  have  been,  in  the 
most  emphatic  sense  of  the  word,  *  an  unprofitable 
servant.' 

I  am,  my  dear  sir,  yours  aff'ectionately, 

Robert  Hall. 


After  reposing  a  short  time  at  Arnsby,  Mr.  Hall 
returned  to  Cambridge  on  the  16th  of  March,  ac- 
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companied  by  his  endeared  and  constant  friend, 
Mr.  Toller  of  Kettering,  who  preached  for  him  the 
following  sabbath,  and  administered  the  Lord's  sup- 
per ;  this  was  to  Mr.  Hall  a  season  of  great  refresh- 
ment and  delight.  During  Mr.  Hall's  short  stay  at 
Kettering,  on  his  way  to  Cambridge,  an  affecting 
circumstance  was  developed.  Mr.  Toller  passing 
behind  him,  and  casting  his  eyes  on  the  elegantly 
formed  head  of  his  afflicted  friend,  observed  the 
scars  of  some  recent  contusions,  and  gently  en- 
quired the  cause.  They  are  the  wounds,  said  the 
sufferer,  which  I  lately  received  in  the  house  of  my 
friends !  Mr.  Toller  wept  when  the  explanation 
was  given  ;  to  a  few  others  the  same  disclosure  was 
made,  and  all  lamented  the  highly  dishonourable 
conduct  of  those  who  had  violated  so  sacred  a 
trust. 

Mr.  Hall  gradually  resumed  his  labours  amongst 
a  people  who  well  knew  how  to  appreciate  their 
value  and  importance,  and  who  with  the  utmost 
liberahty  provided,  not  only  for  all  the  expenses  at- 
tendant on  the  late  seclusion,  but  as  far  as  possible 
for  any  future  contingency,  which  might  possibly 
render  him  incapable  of  his  official  duties.  The 
friends  at  Cambridge,  aided  by  some  in  London, 
in  Bristol,  and  other  places,  in  the  most  handsome 
manner  secured  to  him  a  life  annuity,  with  some 
reversionary  interest,  in  order  to  render  his  cir- 
cumstances comparatively  comfortable  and  inde- 
pendent, and  which  in  all  probability  contributed 
to  prolong  the  tranquility  of  his  future  life. 
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The  recent  affliction  and  recovery  were  attended 
with  the  happiest  effects ;  a  deeper  tone  of  piety 
was  diffused  into  his  devotional  exercises,  encreas- 
ing  zeal  and  fervour  marked  his  pulpit  addresses, 
while  a  growing  attachment  to  the  distinguishing 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  a  more  vivid  sense 
of  their  importance,  were  becoming  more  and 
more  evident ;  qualities  which  did  not  fail  to  give 
additional  interest  and  efficacy  to  his  ministry,  and 
rivet  the  affectionate  attention  of  his  hearers.  The 
sun  of  righteousness  and  truth  now  shone  with  a 
brighter  splendour,  and  the  opening  prospect  en- 
couraged the  liveliest  hope  of  more  extensive 
usefulness. 

Unhappily,  this  scene  of  enchantment  was  to  be 
again  beclouded,  and  a  veil  drawn  over  the  fairest 
prospects.  In  less  than  six  months  it  was  per- 
ceived that  his  mighty  faculties  were  once  more 
giving  way,  and  reason  tottered  on  its  throne.  He 
forgot  the  return  of  the  sabbath,  made  no  prepa- 
ration for  its  services,  and  could  scarcely  be  found 
when  he  was  to  enter  the  pulpit,  with  numerous 
other  aberrations.  A  temporary  seclusion  was 
again  necessary;  and  on  the  26th  of  Nov.  1805, 
about  twelve  months  after  the  first  attack,  he  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  a  medical  gentleman  at 
the  Fishponds,  near  Bristol.  This  recuri'ence  of 
the  disorder,  though  severe,  was  very  short.  After 
a  few  days  only,  the  patient  found  himself  com- 
paratively well;  and  nearly  from  the  commence- 
ment  to   the   termination   of  the   disorder  there 
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occurred  no  material  interruption  of  his  mental 
and  religious  exercises ;  a  calm  reliance  and  hum- 
ble confidence  in  God  prevailed  over  every  other 
sentiment  and  feeling. 

Previous  to  this  illness  Mr.  Hall  contracted  the 
habit  of  smoking,  of  which  he  was  remarkably 
fond,  and  thought  it  tended  a  little  to  relieve  the 
pain  he  so  constantly  endured.  A  curious  colloquy 
arose  out  of  this  circumstance  soon  after  his  ad- 
mission, which  shows  his  ingenuity  in  endeavouring 
to  obtain  the  privilege  of  a  pipe,  and  the  severity 
of  his  sarcasms  when  provoked  by  disappointment. 
Being  invited  to  dine  with  the  medical  gentleman, 
in  company  with  other  convalescents,  he  on  the 
first  day  said.  Do  you  know  sir  which  is  the  finest 
plant  in  all  the  universe  ?  The  doctor  answered 
no,  he  did  not  know ;  he  had  not  devoted  much 
time  or  attention  to  botany.  Do  you  know  which 
it  is,  Mr.  Hall?  Yes,  yes,  he  quickly  replied; 
that  is  easily  discovered — it  is  tobacco,  certainly. 
The  hint  did  not  take  effect,  and  he  remained 
silent  and  dejected  all  that  day.  On  the  next  op- 
portunity he  renewed  the  enquiry.  Doctor,  do 
you  know  the  finest  scent  that  ever  accosted  the 
nostrils  of  man  ?  I  cannot  tell  you  immediately  : 
but  is  it  snuff,  Mr.  Hall?  Snuff,  snuff!  No,  no, 
sir;  it  is  the  fume  of  tobacco.  Having  received 
no  favourable  answer,  he  continued  silent  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day.  These  attempts  to  obtain  a 
pipe  proving  unsuccessful,  he  the  next  time  put 
the  question  in  still  plainer  terms.    Doctor,  do  you 
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ever  smoke  ?  No,  certainly  not,  was  the  reply. 
Then  sh',  you  are  an  object  of  profound  compas- 
sion and  commiseration.  Why  doctor,  you  are 
destitute  of  the  finest  of  our  *z>  senses.  The 
doctor  poHtely  thanked  him,  but  assured  him  he 
needed  not  his  compassion.  Mr.  Hall,  attempting 
to  justify  his  remark,  replied.  Why  sir,  would  you 
not  pity  a  man  who  had  not  the  sense  of  seeing, 
hearing,  or  smelling?  And  as  you  have  not  the 
sense  of  smoking,  you  are  an  object  of  the  pro- 
foundest  pity  and  compassion.  On  the  fourth  day 
he  openly  requested  the  favour  of  a  pipe,  and 
could  take  no  rest  till  he  had  obtained  it.  But 
he  received  for  answer.  You  have  been  long 
enough  in  this  establishment  to  know,  sir,  that  the 
rules  do  not  allow  of  smoking.  I  have  :  and  what 
is  the  reason  for  that,  doctor?  Because,  replied 
the  doctor,  it  was  thought  to  have  a  tendency  to 
encrease  the  -  malady  which  prevails  in  this  house. 
No,  no,  was  responded;  that  indeed  is  not  the 
reason.  The  true  reason  is,  because  the  president 
of  this  establishment  is  a  great  blockhead ! 

Mr.  Hall's  propensity  for  smoking  encreased  so 
much  upon  him  after  this  period,  that  he  might  be 
found  occupied  with  a  pipe  most  hours  of  the  day. 
In  his  own  apprehension  the  sedative  effects  of 
tobacco  were  beneficial  to  his  health,  tending  to 
alleviate  that  incessant  pain  under  which  he  la- 
boured, or  in  some  measure  to  divert  his  attention 
from  it.  A  friend  having  presented  him  with  a 
portable  and  capacious  box  for  the  purpose,  he 
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seldom  went  from  home  without  providing  himself 
with  an  ample  store  of  kynaster ;  and  even  when 
travelling  outside  a  coach,  which  he  commonly 
preferred,  a  pipe  was  frequently  his  companion. 
Unable  to  continue  long  in  bed,  from  the  encreas- 
ing  pain  it  produced,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  rising 
very  early,  lying  down  on  the  hard  floor,  and 
amusing  himself  with  a  pipe  and  a  book.  One 
dark  winter's  morning  his  candle  went  out;  and 
as  he  could  nowhere  be  found  about  the  house, 
the  family  became  alarmed ;  but  just  as  some  were 
going  out  with  a  lantern  to  search  for  him  he  made 
his  appearance,  saying  he  had  traversed  the  streets 
to  find  a  watchman  to  light  his  pipe ;  so  essential 
was  this  little  indulgence  to  his  personal  comfort. 
He  took  nothing  whatever  with  his  pipe,  but  swal- 
lowed the  saliva  as  a  sort  of  medicine. 

After  recovering  from  his  second  illness,  and 
before  he  had  finally  quitted  the  medical  asylum, 
Mr.  Hall  addressed  the  following  letter  to  an 
intimate  friend  in  the  vicinity  of  Cambridge,  dis- 
tinguished hke  the  former,  by  feelings  of  devout 
adoration  for  his  great  dehverance,  mingled  with 
sentiments  of  deep  submission,  and  a  conviction 
that  he  should  not  be  able  again  to  return  to  the 
people  of  his  charge,  nor  for  the  present  to  resiune 
the  ministry.  Happily,  though  compelled  to  re- 
linquish his  former  engagements  he  was  enabled, 
after  a  short  time,  gradually  to  commence  preach- 
ing, under  circumstances  which  singularly  marked 
the  hand  of  providence. 
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Feb.  Ut  1806. 
My  dear  Friend, 

Accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  kind  letter. 
Every  assurance  of  respect  from  old  friends,  and  es- 
pecially from  one  whose  friendship  has  been  so  long 
tried,  and  evinced  on  so  many  occasions,  must  afford 
much  satisfaction  to  a  person  in  my  situation.  Though 
providence  has  produced  a  separation,  which  will 
probably  be  of  long  continuance  (and  in  one  sense 
final)  nothing  I  am  certain  can  efface  from  my  mind 
those  impressions  of  gratitude  and  esteem  with  which 
I  shall  ever  look  back  on  my  connections  at  Cambridge 
and  its  vicinity.  With  the  deepest  submission  I  wish 
to  bow  to  that  awful,  yet  I  trust,  paternal  power  which, 
when  it  pleases,  confounds  all  human  hopes,  and  lays 
us  prostrate  in  the  dust.  It  is  for  Him  to  dispose  of 
his  creatures  as  he  pleases";  and  if  they  be  willing  and 
obedient,  to  work  out  their  happiness,  though  by  me- 
thods the  most  painful  and  afflictive.  His  plans  are 
infinitely  extended,  and  his  measures  determined  by 
views  of  that  ultimate  issue,  that  final  result,  which 
transcends  our  comprehension. 

It  is  with  the  sincerest  gratitude  I  would  acknow- 
ledge the  goodness  of  God  in  restoring  me.  I  am,  as 
far  as  I  can  judge,  as  remote  from  any  thing  wild  and 
irregular  in  the  state  of  my  mind  as  1  ever  was  in  my 
life ;  though  I  think,  owing  probably  to  the  former 
encreased  excitation,  I  feel  some  abatement  of  vigour. 
My  mind  seems  inert.  During  my  aflliction  I  have 
not  been  entirely  forsaken  of  God,  nor  left  destitute 
of  that  calm  trust  in  his  providence  which  was  requi- 
site to  support  me :  yet  I  have  not  been  favoured  with 
that  intimate  communion,  and  that  delightful  sense  of 
his  love,  which  I  have  enjoyed  on  former  occasions. 
I  have  seldom  been  without  a  degree  of  composure, 
though  I  have  had  little  consolation  or  joy.  Such, 
with  little  variation,  has  been  my  mental  state,  very 
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nearly  from  the  time  of  my  coming  to  the  Fishponds ; 
for  I  had  not  been  here  more  than  a  fortnight  before  I 
found  myself  perfectly  recovered,  though  my  pulse 
continued  too  high.  It  has  long  subsided,  and  exhi- 
bits, the  doctor  assures  me,  every  indication  of  con- 
firmed health. 

With  respect  to  my  future  prospects  and  plans,  they 
are  necessarily  in  a  state  of  great  uncertainty.  I  am 
fully  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  relinquishing  my 
pastoral  charge  at  Cambridge,  which  I  shall  do,  in  an 
official  letter  to  the  church,  as  soon  as  I  leave  Dr.  Cox, 
vs'hich  I  believe  will  be  at  the  expiration  of  the  quar- 
ter from  my  coming.  My  return  to  Cambridgeshire 
was,  I  am  convinced,  extremely  ill  judged  ;  nor  had 
I  the  smallest  intention  of  doing  it,  until  I  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  generous  interposition  of  my  friends, 
to  which  it  appeared  to  me  that  my  declining  to  live 
among  them  would  seem  a  most  ungrateful  return. 
I  most  earnestly  request  that  they  will  do  me  the  jus- 
tice to  believe,  the  intention  I  have  named,  of  declin- 
ing the  pastoral  charge,  does  not  proceed  from  any 
such  motive,  but  from  the  exigencies  of  my  situation, 
and  a  sense  of  duty.  I  propose  to  lay  aside  preaching 
for  at  least  a  twelvemonth. 

I  am,  ray  dear  sir. 
Your  affectionate  and  obliged  Friend, 
Robert  Hall. 


Previous  to  leaving  the  medical  institution  at 
Bristol,  and  amidst  his  grateful  adorations  for 
the  recent  deliverance,  Mr.  Hall  received  the 
afflictive  intelligence  of  the  sudden  death  of  his 
only  brother,  Mr.  John  Hall,  farmer  and  grazier 
at  Arnsby,  and  father  of  the  highly  esteemed 
Mr.  John  Hall,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Fuller  in  the 
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pastoral  office  at  Kettering.  Under  this  painful 
and  unexpected  bereavement,  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  found  relief  in  the  hopes  he  entertained 
of  the  genuine  piety  and  future  felicity  of  his 
departed  relative,  though  as  is  usual  with  suscepti- 
ble minds  in  such  cases,  he  felt  a  poignant  regret 
at  not  having  manifested  towards  him  more  abun- 
dant and  convincing  proofs  of  his  fraternal  affec- 
tion and  regard.  Never  are  we  so  sensible  of  our 
deficiency  in  relative  duties  as  when  they  can  no 
longer  be  discharged,  nor  of  the  value  of  a  friend 
till  we  have  lost  him. 

'Our  mercies  brighten  as  they  take  their  flight.' 

The  friends  at  Cambridge  were  naturally  anxious 
for  Mr.  Hall's  return,  had  it  been  safe  or  expedient 
for  him  to  have  done  so ;  but  he  could  not  venture 
again  to  occupy  a  station  which  had  twice  proved 
so  fatal  to  his  health  and  comfort.  All  he  could 
engage  for  was  to  pay  them  an  annual  visit,  an 
engagement  which  he  punctually  fulfilled,  as  far 
as  health  and  other  circumstances  would  permit. 
Necessarily  compelled  to  relinquish  the  charge  of 
a  congregation  who  had  entitled  themselves  to  his 
affection  and  esteem,  he  addressed  to  them  a  letter 
full  of  apostolic  wisdom  and  simplicity,  reflecting 
equal  lustre  upon  his  own  character,  and  honour 
on  the  society  to  which  it  was  addressed;  and 
though  it  has  already  appeared  in  print,  it  was 
previously  prepared,  with  several  others,  for  inser- 
tion in  this  work,  and  is  too  intimately  connected 
with  the  narrative  to  be  omitted. 
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TO   THE   CHURCH   OF   CHRIST   AT   CAMBRIDGE,    OF   THE 
BAPTIST    DENOMINATION. 

March  4th  1806. 
My  dear  Brethren, 

A  succession  of  afflictive  dispensations  has 
brought  me  to  the  resolution  of  resigning  the  pastoral 
office,  which  I  have  for  a  considerable  number  of  years 
exercised  among  you. 

I  cannot  reflect  on  the  numberless  and  decisive 
proofs  you  have  afforded  me  of  your  attachment  during 
that  period,  without  the  warmest  gratitude,  nor  think 
of  a  final  separation  without  regret.  No  people  ever 
received  the  ministerial  services  of  their  pastor  with 
more  candour,  or  evinced  on  every  occasion  a  greater 
solicitude  to  contribute  to  his  happiness. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  large  on  the  circum- 
stances which  have  determined  me  to  relinquish  the 
situation  I  have  so  long  held.  They  are  partly  local, 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  and  in  part  arise 
from  my  recent  illness,  which  suggests  the  propriety  of 
suspending  the  ministerial  functions  for  the  present. 
The  dissolution  of  that  union  which  has  subsisted  with 
such  uninterrupted  harmony  is  the  work  of  providence, 
whose  operations  are  often  mysterious,  but  always 
infinitely  wise  and  gracious. 

Permit  me,  my  dear  brethren,  at  parting  with  you, 
to  express  the  deep  and  unalterable  sense  I  shall  ever 
feel,  of  the  candour,  kindness  and  generosity,  I  have 
uniformly  experienced  at  your  hands.  You  will  ever 
have  a  distinguished  place  in  my  affections  and  ray 
prayers.  It  is  my  earnest  desire  that  the  truth  it  has 
been  my  humble  endeavour  to  inculcate  among  you, 
may  take  deeper  and  deeper  root  in  your  hearts  and 
lives,  that  you  may  obey  from  the  heart  that  form  of 
doctrine  into  which  you  have  been  delivered.  May  our 
separation  not  be  final  and  eternal,  but  may  we  be  so 
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preserved  and  sanctified  by  the  influence  of  divine 
grace,  that  when  the  transitory  days  of  our  mortal 
pilgrimage  are  concluded,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
spend  a  blissful  eternity  together. 

Let  me  make  it  my  earnest  request,  that  you  will  be 
careful  to  choose  a  minister  whose  heart  is  truly  de- 
voted to  God,  and  who  is  determined,  like  the  great 
apostle,  to  know  nothing  among  you,  save  Jesus  Christ 
and  him  crucified.  That  your  faith  may  encrease  ex- 
ceedingly, and  your  love  one  towards  another  abound 
more  and  more,  till  you  arrive  unto  a  perfect  man,  to 
the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ, 
and  are  presented  before  him  unblameable  in  holiness, 
is  the  habitual  and  earnest  prayer  of 

Your  late  unworthy  pastor  and  affectionate  friend, 

Robert  Hall. 


These  sentiments  and  feelings  were  afFectionately 
reciprocated  by  the  congregation,  who  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  fidelity  and  efficacy  of  his  ministra- 
tions, and  the  substantial  benefit  they  had  derived 
from  them,  while  they  deplored  a  loss  which  must 
have  appeared  to  them  irreparable.  They  at  the 
same  time  expressed  a  desire  that  the  ardent  friend- 
ship which  subsisted  between  them  might  continue 
throughout  their  mortal  existence,  and  gather  fresh 
strength  by  every  future  interview,  and  their  con- 
viction that  it  would  siu'vive  the  grave  and  be 
perpetuated  to  immortal  ages.  Thus  terminated 
a  connection,  the  happiest  perhaps  that  Mr.  Hall 
had  ever  formed,  and  certainly  one  which  he  had 
sustained  with  the  highest  honour  and  useful- 
ness. 
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Sir  James  Mackintosh,  it  has  been  observed,  was 
at  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  in  1780,  and  there 
contracted  an  intimacy  with  our  lamented  friend, 
which  continued  to  the  end  of  life.  The  profes- 
sional attainments  of  this  gentleman,  combined 
with  an  extensive  knowledge  of  polite  literature, 
rendered  him  in  Mr.  Hall's  esteem  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  wi'iters  of  the  age.  Sir  James  had 
signalised  himself  by  a  masterly  defence  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  was  altogether  too  formi- 
dable to  be  overlooked  by  an  unreformed  and 
unreforming  ministry.  The  government  therefore 
attempted  to  conciliate,  if  not  to  neutralise,  this 
powerful  advocate  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  by 
appointing  him  to  a  high  judicial  situation  in  India, 
in  the  year  1803.  The  painful  intelligence  of  Mr. 
Hall's  first  illness  reached  him  soon  after  his  arrival 
at  Bombay,  and  produced  that  corresponding  sym- 
pathy which  great  and  generous  minds  bear  towards 
one  another.  Sir  James  evidently  misconceived 
the  cause  of  his  friend's  mental  aberration,  and  the 
transcendant  genius  of  Christianity,  by  imputing  it 
to  the  intensity  of  devout  and  religious  feehng 
which  had  previously  been  indulged ;  but  the  letter 
is  written  with  so  much  elegance,  and  with  such  a 
flow  of  kind  and  benevolent  feeling,  that  it  will 
long  be  remembered  and  referred  to  as  an  effu- 
sion of  the  most  ardent  and  honourable  friendship, 
though  its  repeated  appearance  in  print  prevents 
its  intended  insertion  in  this  place. 
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The  circumstances  which  brought  Mr.  Hall  to 
Leicester  were  altogether  unpremeditated.  As  soon 
as  he  recovered  from  the  second  attack  he  went 
thither  on  a  visit  to  his  sister  Mrs.  Cotton,  imme- 
diately on  his  leaving  the  vicinity  of  Bristol,  in 
February  1806,  having  no  other  object  in  view 
than  a  seclusion  from  public  engagements  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health.  Continuing  at  Leicester  for 
several  months,  he  usually  attended  the  baptist 
meeting  in  Harvey  Lane,  with  but  little  expecta- 
tion of  resuming  the  ministry.  Making  no  ar- 
rangements for  the  future,  he  was  happy  in  the 
assurance  that  '  all  his  times  were  in  the  hand 
of  the  Lord ; '  he  therefore  endeavoured,  as  he 
said,  to  abandon  himself  entirely  to  divine  di- 
rection. 

Much  of  his  time  was  spent  in  the  duties  of 
retirement,  in  the  cultivation  of  holy  affections, 
and  seeking  communion  with  God.  With  what 
still  encreasing  ardour  he  cherished  an  attachment 
to  those  important  truths  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  deliver,  and  with  what  unfeigned  humility  he 
still  reflected  on  his  past  labours  in  the  ministry. 
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may  be  seen  in  an  extract  of  a  letter  of  exquisite 
tenderness,  addressed  to  an  esteemed  friend  at 
Cambridge,  during  this  season  of  retirement. 

"  Your   congratulations    on    my   recovery 

affect  and  humble  me,  as  I  am  perfectly  conscious 
of  my  not  deserving  the  hundredth  part  of  the 
esteem  they  imply.  If  my  ministry  has  been  at 
all  blessed,  as  the  means  of  spiritual  good  to  your 
soul,  God  alone  is  entitled  to  the  praise.  I  have 
been,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  an  unprofitable 
servant.  When  I  consider  the  value  of  souls,  the 
preciousness  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  the  weight 
of  eternal  things,  I  am  ashamed  and  astonished 
to  think  I  could  have  spoken  of  such  subjects  with 
so  little  impression,  and  that  I  did  not  travail  in 
birth  more,  till  Christ  was  formed  in  my  hearers. 
I  have  no  plea  for  my  negligence,  no  hope  of 
pardon,  but  what  is  founded  on  that  atonement 
and  intercession  I  have  endeavoured,  though  so 
very  faintly,  to  recommend  to  others.  Every  fresh 
experience  of  life  convinces  me,  more  and  more, 
of  the  truth  and  importance  of  the  doctrines  I 
have  preached ;  and  blessed  be  God,  I  am  some- 
times favoured  with  some  experimental  taste  of 
their  sweetness.  As  often  as  I  look  back  on  such 
seasons  I  am  ready  to  exclaim, 

'  Wliore  can  such  sweetness  be, 
As  1  have  tasted  in  thy  love, 
As  1  have  found  in  thee  I '  " 

As  Mr.  Hall's  health  and  spirits  gradually  im- 
proved,  lie  at    length   complied  with  the  earnest 
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importunities  of  several  persons  in  the  neighbour- 
hood to  pay  them  a  visit,  and  with  all  lowliness  of 
mind  recommenced  his  ministry  in  some  of  the 
adjacent  villages.  He  took  so  much  delight  in 
these  humble  efforts  to  do  good,  that  he  wished  to 
have  extended  them  much  farther,  had  his  physi- 
cal strength  permitted ;  but  they  were  limited  and 
suspended  by  the  severe  pain  which  he  frequently 
endured.  A  friend  one  day  expressing  his  surprise 
that  he  should  engage  in  such  excursions,  in 
preaching  to  persons  who  it  was  conceived  would 
scarcely  be  able  to  understand  him,  he  quickly  re- 
phed,  "  You  are  greatly  mistaken  sir.  Poor  and 
illiterate  people  can  always  understand  a  better 
style  than  they  are  able  to  command,  and  I  am 
quite  satisfied  that  the  villagers  very  well  compre- 
hend my  preaching."  He  also  remarked  at  another 
time,  that  as  language  was  the  mere  vehicle  of 
thought,  "  the  test  of  a  good  style  was  its  perfect 
transparency ;  it  would  be  like  the  purest  water, 
free  from  every  extraneous  mixture."  And  it  is 
truly  astonishing  that  so  many  admirers  and  imita- 
tors of  this  great  orator,  should  so  utterly  have 
misconceived  the  distinguishing  quality  of  his  style, 
which  was  that  of  a  most  lucid  and  elegant  sim- 
plicity, as  to  substitute  for  its  representative  a 
flippant  and  palhng  verbosity,  a  gorgeousness  of 
diction  inflated  with  numerous  unmeaning  epi- 
thets. With  him  there  was  seldom  a  word  to 
spare,  or  one  that  could  with  advantage  be  ex- 
changed ;  yet  it  has  unfortunately  given  rise  to  a 
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species  of  pulpit  oratory  the  very  reverse  of  all 
this,  and  adapted  to  any  purpose  rather  than  that 
of  imparting  instruction  on  the  most  sacred  of  all 
subjects.  Mr.  Hall  indeed  himself  said,  "I  am 
afraid  that  a  vicious  taste  is  gaining  ground,  both 
among  preachers  and  hearers  :  all  glare  and  point, 
little  to  the  imderstanding,  and  nothing  to  the 
heart." 

It  must  however  have  been  an  interesting  spec- 
tacle, to  have  seen  and  heard  this  extraordinary 
man,  after  having  addressed  his  absorbing  elo- 
quence to  '  ears  polite,'  and  entranced  the  literati 
of  the  university  and  town  of  Cambridge,  travers- 
ing the  villages  of  Leicestershire  for  the  pious  and 
benevolent  purpose  of  preaching  to  the  poor  and 
ilhterate  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.  Yet 
nothing  can  be  more  illustrative  of  the  true  cha- 
racter of  an  apostolic  minister,  who,  laden  with 
these  riches,  feels  himself  'a,  debtor  both  to  the 
wise  and  to  the  unwise,'  and  who  knows  no  other 
end  of  life  but  that  of  living  for  the  good  of  others 
and  to  the  glory  of  God. 

Needing  more  repose  than  could  be  found  in  a 
large  and  populous  town,  he  removed  in  the  begin- 
ning of  January  1807  to  the  secluded  but  finely 
situated  \illage  of  Enderby,  five  miles  south  of 
Leicester,  where  he  took  apartments  at  the  house 
of  an  elderly  lady,  long  acquainted  with  his  family. 
The  beneficial  effects  of  his  late  affliction,  and  the 
profound  submission  to  the  divine  will  which   it 
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produced  in  his  mind,  are  pathetically  expressed 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  written  at  that  period.  *'  My 
times,  says  he,  are  in  the  hand  of  God ;  and  my 
chief  solicitude,  if  I  do  not  greatly  deceive  myself, 
is  to  please  him  in  all  things  who  is  entitled  to  all 
my  love,  and  infinitely  more  than  all  if  possible  ; 
and  who  is  indeed  my  covenant  God  and  Father  in 
Christ  Jesus.  I  do  not  at  all  regret  my  past  afflic- 
tions, severe  as  they  have  been,  but  am  persuaded 
they  were  wisely  and  mercifully  ordered.  I  preach 
most  sabbaths,  though  at  no  one  place  statedly, 
and  have  found  considerable  pleasure  in  my  work. 
I  have  little  or  no  plan  for  the  future,  but  endea- 
vour to  abandon  myself  to  the  divine  direction. 
All  I  have  to  lament  is,  the  want  of  more  nearness 
to  God,  and  a  heart  more  entirely  filled  with  his 
love,  and  devoted  to  his  service." 

There  being  at  that  time  no  dissenting  place  of 
worship  at  Enderby,  Mr.  Hall  sometimes  went  to 
the  parish  church.  On  his  first  appearance,  the 
rustic  manners  of  the  church-going  people,  who 
generally  like  to  sit  in  sohtary  pews,  wi'apped  in 
their  freize  and  corduroy,  did  not  permit  their  be- 
stowing any  other  attention  upon  the  stranger  than 
a  vacant  stare ;  and  he  accordingly  placed  himself 
on  a  bench  in  the  aisle  among  the  poorest  of  the 
people.  The  clergyman  who  officiated  on  that 
occasion,  whether  he  knew  him  or  not,  perceived 
the  gracefulness  of  his  mien  and  aspect,  and  felt 
much  disconcerted  in  observing  the  situation  he 
occupied,    till  at  length,    unable   to   proceed,   he 
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directed  the  clerk  to  conduct  him  to  a  pew.  Mr. 
Hall  reluctantly  accepted  the  offer,  and  did  it  only 
to  relieve  the  clergyman  from  his  embarrassment. 

Being  repeatedly  solicited  by  a  few  pious  per- 
sons in  the  village,  he  began  at  first  to  preach  a 
little  at  the  house  where  he  lodged,  and  was  heard 
with  deep  attention;  but  he  still  laboured  under 
gi'eat  discoiu-agement  and  an  enfeebled  state  of 
health.  Finding  also  that  a  truly  pious  minister 
was  afterwards  appointed  to  the  curacy  of  the 
parish  he  very  soon  desisted,  saying  there  was  no 
farther  need  of  his  services.  Willing  also  to  coun- 
tenance the  labours  of  all  good  men,  he  renewed 
his  attendance  at  church,  and  heard  the  preaching 
with  much  satisfaction;  but  with  all  his  candour 
and  liberality  he  became  at  length  so  weary  of  the 
formal  repetitions  of  the  litm'gy  and  other  ceremo- 
nies that  he  felt  compelled  to  retire,  saying  that 
"  if  he  had  not  been  a  dissenter  before,  he  should 
be  one  now,  and  should  continue  a  dissenter  to  all 
eternity."  He  soon  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with 
the  excellent  Mr.  Cooke,  minister  of  the  paedobap- 
tist  congregation  in  the  neighbouring  village  of 
Narborough,  where  he  often  attended  on  the  sab- 
bath, and  preached  occasionally.  He  likewise  em- 
ployed part  of  his  time  in  directing  the  studies  of 
a  young  man  preparing  for  the  ministry,  who  was 
afterwards  settled  over  a  baptist  church  in  the 
west  of  England. 

His  state  of  health  did  not  admit  of  much  ex- 
ertion;   the   almost  incessant  pain   in   his   back. 
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erroneously  supposed  to  have  arisen  fi*om  some 
vertebral  malformation,  encreased  and  aggravated 
by  some  unperceived  injury  in  early  life,  seemed 
to  exhaust  his  strength  and  spirits.  It  was  ob- 
served however,  that  when  there  was  an  accession 
of  mental  disease,  the  pain  in  the  lumbar  region 
greatly  subsided,  and  was  seemingly  transferred  to 
the  branular  system ;  but  when  this  was  removed, 
the  pain  returned  to  its  original  position.  This 
became  so  habitual  that  the  patient  sufferer  used 
to  say,  he  scarcely  remembered  an  hour  in  his  life 
when  he  was  entirely  free  from  pain ;  that  when 
he  was  comparatively  easy  he  felt  more  than  was 
generally  imagined,  and  when  the  agony  returned 
he  could  compare  it  to  nothing,  as  he  conceived, 
but  to  the  pangs  attendant  upon  parturition. 
While  at  Enderby  he  availed  himself  of  the  surgi- 
cal advice  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Kerr  of  Northamp- 
ton, who  said  on  inspection  that  it  was  not  so 
easy  to  determine  what  the  disorder  really  was, 
as  what  it  was  not.  It  appeared  however  to  have 
originated  chiefly  in  a  derangement  of  the  lumbar 
nerves,  and  formed  a  species  of  neuralgia  or  tic 
doloreaux.  Very  poweiful  caustics  were  applied, 
followed  with  a  seton  on  the  part  affected;  and 
after  suffering  severely  from  long-continued  dress- 
ings, he  obtained  only  a  very  partial  relief.  During 
the  paroxysms  of  the  disorder  nothing  afforded 
ease  but  the  copious  use  of  opium,  and  he  could 
obtain  very  little  rest  or  sleep  without  it.  The 
habit  of  course  encreased  upon  him,  so  that  he 
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was  afterwards  accustomed  to  purchase  a  pint  or 
more  of  laudanum  at  a  time,  and  to  take  a  wine- 
glass full  at  a  single  dose,  but  without  any  apparent 
inconvenience  ;  and  when  reminded  by  some  medi- 
cal friends  that  the  habit  would  be  injurious,  he 
rephed,  no,  by  no  means,  his  general  health  had 
sustained  no  injury  from  it  whatever ;  and  though 
such  a  practice  might  be  generally  prejudicial,  it 
was  as  congenial  to  his  constitution  as  the  chew- 
ing of  opium  was  to  that  of  a  Turk. 

During  his  seclusion  at  Enderby,  almost  entirely 
without  society,  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  pri- 
vate devotion,  and  not  unfrequently  set  apart 
whole  days  for  prayer  and  fasting,  a  practice  which 
he  continued  to  the  end  of  life,  deeming  it  essen- 
tial to  the  revival  and  preservation  of  personal 
rehgion.  When  able  to  walk  he  wandered  in  the 
fields,  and  sought  the  shady  grove,  which  often 
echoed  with  the  voice  of  prayer,  and  witnessed  the 
agony  of  his  supplications.  He  was  frequently  so 
absorbed  in  these  sacred  exercises  as  to  be  unaware 
of  the  approach  of  persons  passing  by,  many  of 
whom  recollect  with  deep  emotion  the  fervour 
and  importunity  of  his  addresses  at  the  mercy  seat, 
and  the  groanings  which  could  not  be  uttered. 
His  whole  soul  appears  indeed  to  have  been  in  a 
state  of  constant  communion  with  God,  his  lonely 
walks  amid  the  woodland  scenery  were  rendered 
subservient  to  that  end,  and  all  his  paths  were 
bedewed  with  the  tears  of  penitential  prayer.  In 
one  instance  he  met  with  a  mortifying  disappoint- 
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ment,  which  no  one  could  have  anticipated.  Ad- 
miring at  a  distance  the  grounds  and  plantations 
of  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  he  politely  craved 
permission,  for  the  sake  of  greater  privacy,  to 
extend  his  walks  over  the  enchanting  spot, — and 
was  denied ;  aristocratic  pride  having  no  sympathy 
with  intellectual  or  moral  greatness,  and  no  capaci- 
ty for  estimating  its  value  or  importance. 

To  this  interesting  period  there  appears  to  be 
a  very  tender  allusion  in  one  of  his  posthumous 
seraions,  where  he  observes  that  it  is  "  the  privi- 
lege of  the  faithful  to  enjoy  that  union  and  alli- 
ance with  the  Father  of  spirits,  through  his  Son, 
by  virtue  of  which  they  become  one  spirit.  They 
are,  at  some  favoured  seasons,  so  filled,  even  to 
overflowing,  with  a  sense  of  his  love,  that  the  wil- 
derness appears  more  beautiful  than  the  peopled 
city.  At  such  seasons,  though  all  evils  that  afflict 
the  flesh  may  attempt  to  assail  the  immortal  mind, 
he  can  be  so  present  to  the  heart,  and  impart  to 
the  soul  such  ecstacies  of  enjoyment,  as  will  more 
than  overpower  the  violence  of  pain,  and  even 
prevail  over  the  agonies  of  death." 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Hall  had 
begun  to  preach  a  little  in  that  quarter,  several 
apphcations  were  made  for  his  occasional  assist- 
ance ;  and  one  of  his  earliest  visits  was  paid  to  the 
congi'egation  at  Clipstone,  at  that  time  destitute  of 
a  pastor.  The  people  having  known  and  loved 
him  from  his  youth  up,  were  well  aware  of  his 
eminent   abilities ;    and    highly   as   they   thought 
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themselves  honoured  by  his  friendship,  they  never 
indulged  the  hope  of  obtaining  his  stated  services, 
though  it  afterwards  appeared,  when  too  late,  that 
he  would  at  that  time  have  preferred  such  a  retired 
situation  for  the  unostentatious  exercise  of  his  mi- 
nistry, and  secretly  wished  to  take  up  his  abode 
with  that  pious  and  affectionate  people.  Provi- 
dence ha\T:ng  greater  designs  in  view,  prevented 
the  accomphshment  of  this  desire,  and  prepared 
for  him  a  much  larger  and  more  public  sphere  of 
action  than  an  obscure  village  could  by  any  means 
afford.  Yet  if  his  wishes  had  in  this  respect  been 
gratified,  it  is  probable  the  world  would  have  had 
less  reason  to  complain  of  the  paucity  of  his  pub- 
hcations  ;  for  in  the  pubhc  spheres  which  he  was 
necessarily  called  to  occupy,  so  large  a  demand 
was  made  upon  his  time  and  attention  as  to  leave 
him  but  little  opportunity  for  literary  pursuits. 
In  almost  every  instance  he  was  compelled  to 
withdraw  from  the  centre  of  the  population  into 
the  vicinity,  to  secure  to  himself  the  hours  of 
retirement  necessary  to  his  devotional  and  mi- 
nisterial engagements,  and  oftentimes  to  refuse 
admittance  to  numerous  individuals  who  called 
upon  him  from  all  parts  of  the  country  :  such 
indeed  is  the  tax  generally  levied  upon  men  of 
eminence. 

Amidst  these  partial  movements  the  friends  at 
Leicester  watched  every  opportunity  of  engaging 
his  services,  and  now  and  then  prevailed  on  him 
to  preach  for  them  ;  but  as  they  had  at  that  time 
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a  stated  minister,  Mr.  Hall  reluctantly  complied. 
The  congregation  being  in  a  very  low  and  declin- 
ing state,  they  deputed  two  of  their  deacons  to 
wait  on  Mr.  Hall  for  coimsel  and  advice,  and  to 
intimate  the  need  there  was  of  his  labouring  more 
frequently  among  them,  in  the  hope  of  reviving  a 
cause  now  ready  to  expire.  He  Hstened  to  their 
statements  with  some  surprise,  lamented  the  un- 
successful efforts  of  their  minister,  and  with  that 
magnanimity  which  characterised  all  his  actions, 
declined  taking  any  ostensible  part  in  the  ministry 
among  them,  until  some  suitable  situation  could  be 
provided  for  the  retiring  pastor. 

About  the  same  time  his  friends  at  Arnsby  affec- 
tionately invited  him  to  labour  among  them,  and 
he  remained  for  a  while  undecided.  The  congre- 
gation at  Harvey  Lane  was  much  the  smallest  of 
the  two,  but  the  surrounding  population  presented 
a  wider  field  of  usefulness,  alloyed  indeed  with  the 
recollection  that  Leicester  had  been  the  seat  of 
his  deepest  affliction.  Arnsby  presented  many  at- 
tractions ;  it  was  the  scene  of  his  earliest  days, 
where  he  had  been  brought  up  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord,  and  was  now  the  place 
of  his  father's  sepulchre  ;  here  also  he  would  have 
found  that  seclusion  which  was  so  congenial  to  his 
prevaihng  taste  and  feehngs,  and  so  peculiarly 
adapted  to  restore  his  mental  vigour  amidst  his 
recent  infirmities.  In  the  meanwhile  he  continued 
his  visits  to  Leicester  to  preach  part  of  the  sab- 
bath ;  and  as  the  pastor  was  gradually  withdrawn. 
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he  was  left  in  possession  of  the  pulpit  almost  un- 
aware, and  dechned  of  course  the  invitation  of  his 
friends  at  Arnsby.  The  people  at  Leicester  were 
glad  to  obtain  him  on  any  terms,  and  Mr.  Hall  was 
no  less  gratified  with  the  expression  of  their  respect 
and  kindness,  especially,  as  he  used  afterwards  to 
remark,  they  were  the  Jirst  to  give  him  a  per- 
manent invitation,  after  his  mental  affliction,  ex- 
cepting his  highly-esteemed  friends  at  Cambridge, 
with  whose  wishes  he  was  unable  to  comply. 

Mr.  Hall  continued  still  at  Enderby,  but  com- 
menced his  stated  labours  at  Leicester,  October 
7th  1807.  He  generally  went  on  horseback,  a 
mode  of  travelhng  to  which  he  was  very  partial ; 
and  having  preached  at  Harvey  Lane  in  the  morn- 
ing and  afternoon,  he  returned  in  the  same  manner 
to  Enderby  in  the  evening.  He  entered  on  his 
work  with  feelings  deeply  chastened  and  frequently 
depressed ;  and  though  he  preached  the  doctrine 
of  the  cross  '  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and 
of  power,'  he  e\ddently  met  the  engagement  '  in 
weakness,  and  in  fear,  and  in  much  trembling.' 
His  natural  diffidence  at  all  times  operated  no 
small  degi'ee  of  discouragement,  but  after  his  men- 
tal relapse  he  became  so  abased  in  his  own  eyes, 
so  prostrate  and  self-annihilated,  that  he  scarcely 
presumed  to  hope  for  permanent  acceptance  or 
success  in  any  quarter  ;  and  when  in  a  short  time 
his  hearers  were  so  multiplied  that  an  enlargement 
of  the  place  was  found  necessary,  he  repeatedly 
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resisted  the  proposal,  from  an  apprehension  that 
he  should  not  be  able  to  keep  up  the  congregation, 
and  that  a  heavy  and  inconvenient  expense  would 
unnecessarily  be  incurred. 

Gradually  recovering  his  mental  vigour,  he  visit- 
ed Kettering  and  Nottingham  in  the  course  of  the 
following  summer,  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the 
baptist  mission  in  India ;  and  his  ministry  assum- 
ing more  and  more  a  decidedly  evangelical  charac- 
ter, he  was  heard  vdth  rapturous  delight.  At  home 
also  he  preached  the  annual  sermon  for  the  same 
object,  to  an  overflowing  congregation,  yet  he  still 
laboured  under  much  discouragement.  The  church 
in  Harvey  Lane  w  as  greatly  revived  by  his  ministry, 
many  were  added  to  their  number,  and  great  at- 
tention was  excited  ;  still  his  ardent  desire  for  use- 
fulness was  far  from  being  gratified,  and  he  deeply 
lamented  the  want  of  more  success.  A  crowded 
and  admiring  audience  dwelling  upon  his  lips,  was 
no  substitute  for  the  conversion  of  sinners  to  God ; 
and  nothing  short  of  this  could  satisfy  him  of 
his  call  to  the  ministry,  or  carry  him  forward  in 
his  work. 

Seldom  has  there  been  such  an  instance  of 
sanctified  affliction  as  appeared  in  the  spirit  and 
deportment,  in  the  devotional  habits  and  public 
labours  of  this  eminent  man.  After  this  final  res- 
toration, and  resumption  of  the  sacred  office,  he 
gave  himself  up  to  the  Lord  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  and  in  the  humblest  form  of  devotement. 
Not  content  with  spending  a  considerable  part  of 
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every  day  in  meditation  and  prayer,  he  would  often 
rise  in  the  night,  or  before  the  morning  dawn,  to 
prostrate  himself  on  the  ground  ;  and  in  that  pos- 
ture for  a  length  of  time  he  offered  prayer  and 
supplication  for  divine  support  and  success  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  and  that  those  renovated 
powers  which  he  had  consecrated  to  the  Lord 
might  be  sustained  and  wholly  devoted  to  his 
glory. 

Though  the  reahty  of  his  conversion,  even  in 
infancy,  and  his  habitual  piety  through  life,  admit- 
ted of  no  reasonable  doubt,  yet  he  was  often  exer- 
cised with  painful  apprehensions  upon  the  subject, 
and  gave  himself  up  to  self-examination  and  prayer. 
In  conversation  with  a  friend  he  anxiously  enquired 
what  might  be  considered  as  the  surest  test  of  true 
conversion,  and  whether  it  did  not  consist  in  habi- 
tual delight  in  God  ;  remarking  at  the  same  time, 
that  amidst  all  his  disquietude  he  did  not  remember 
a  period  in  his  life  when  he  dehghted  not  in  God 
supremely,  and  sought  communion  with  him  as  the 
source  of  his  highest  enjoyment ;  but  was  appre- 
hensive that  he  either  had  exhibited  or  might  be 
left  to  exhibit  the  most  fearful  proofs  of  apostasy, 
and  that  his  perseverance  to  the  end  appeared  to 
himself  extremely  doubtful.  Whatever  of  natural 
infirmity  might  be  mixed  up  with  these  painful 
feelings,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  deep  im- 
pression he  now  had  of  the  unsullied  purity  and 
glory  of  the  divine  nature  enlarged  his  conceptions 
of  the  evil  of  sin,  and  magnified  his  own  fi-ailties 
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to  such  a  degree  as  nearly  to  absorb  every  other 
feehng,  and  put  to  flight  all  his  former  hopes.  His 
soul  was  in  close  and  constant  intercourse  with  the 
Father  of  spirits,  and  he  learned  the  lesson  of  hu- 
mihty  and  self-abasement  in  the  presence  of  Him, 
before  whom  all  intellectual  greatness  and  moral 
excellence  vanish  into  nothing. 

Desirous  above  all  things  to  be  preserved  from 
every  species  of  self-deception,  and  to  be  led  into 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  he  careftdly  reviewed  his 
religious  principles,  and  laid  himself  fully  open  to 
the  power  of  conviction.  On  no  one  subject  was 
he  more  solicitous  than  on  that  which  relates  to 
the  divine  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  his 
direct  agency  in  the  economy  of  redemption,  a 
doctrine  which  he  had  held  doubtful  in  the  former 
part  of  his  ministry,  and  which  might  in  some  de- 
gree have  impaired  his  usefulness,  though  he  never 
at  any  time  denied  the  actual  existence  or  necessity 
of  divine  influence.  On  this  vital  point  he  searched 
the  scriptures  with  renewed  diligence,  and  a  humble 
reliance  on  divine  teaching.  During  these  solemn 
exercises,  accompanied  with  fervent  prayer,  his  dif- 
ficulties were  happily  removed ;  he  arrived  at  the 
fullest  satisfaction  respecting  the  personal  agency 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  evidence  being  to  him  so 
clear  and  indubitable  as  to  leave  no  longer  any 
ground  for  hesitation  ;  and  certain  it  is,  from  that 
time,  a  greater  unction  seemed  to  rest  upon  his 
labours,  and  his  dependence  on  divine  influence 
became  more  evident  and  habitual.  His  attachment 
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to  the  doctrines  of  grace,  and  his  utter  aversion 
from  whatever  derogated  from  the  essential  dignity 
of  the  Saviom'  and  the  efficacy  of  his  atonement, 
encreased  with  his  growing  spirituality  and  hea- 
venly-mindedness ;  and  the  good  effects  of  his 
ministry  became  every  day  more  apparent. 

Notmthstanding  his  ardent  and  conscientious 
attachment  to  truth,  Mr.  Hall  was  not  a  discipli- 
narian ;  he  was  less  mindful  of  accustomed  forms 
than  the  strictest  orthodoxy  would  require.  In 
removing  from  one  christian  community  to  another 
he  omitted  the  ordinary  practice  of  dissenting 
churches,  of  giving  and  receiving  letters  of  dis- 
mission and  recommendation,  not  from  any  par- 
ticular dishke,  but  probably  from  forgetfulness  or 
indifference,  considering  ecclesiastical  etiquette  of 
Httle  importance,  apart  from  the  attainment  of 
some  moral  or  beneficial  purpose.  His  general 
manner  was  to  become  a  practical  communicant 
in  the  churches  he  occasionally  visited,  or  perma- 
nently served ;  and  when  at  different  times  invited 
to  the  pastoral  office,  he  deemed  the  call  of  the 
people  amply  sufficient,  without  any  other  recog- 
nition. 

It  is  ti*ue,  at  a  later  period  of  life,  he  regretted 
that  he  had  not  been  publicly  ordained,  and  ad- 
mitted that  his  procedure  had  been  somewhat 
irregular ;  but  considering  ordination  as  prospec- 
tive only,  it  could  be  of  no  avail  after  the  actual 
assumption  of  the  pastoral  office.     The  admitted 
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irregularity  however  was  such  only  in  reference  to 
modern  practice,  for  in  the  earliest  ages  the  elec- 
tion of  a  pastor  was  wholly  vested  in  the  members 
of  the  chm'ch,  and  his  induction  to  the  office  was 
conceded  by  their  own  presbyters  and  elders,  ac- 
companied with  imposition  of  hands  and  solemn 
prayer.  The  concurrence  of  neighbouring  pastors 
was  only  occasional,  and  was  considered  merely  as 
an  expression  of  their  fraternity ;  their  direct  and 
official  interference  would  not  have  been  admitted. 
If  the  first  pastors  were  appointed,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  apostles,  it  was  because 
they  were  the  first,  and  because  the  apostles  only 
could  decide  upon  the  necessary  qualifications ; 
the  rule  being  given,  and  churches  organised  by 
their  direction,  served  as  an  example  to  all  others, 
and  to  all  succeeding  times,  without  the  interfer- 
ence of  any  foreign  aid  or  authority.  If  proper 
persons  are  set  apart  to  the  pastoral  office,  by  the 
free  election  of  the  church  and  the  recognition  of 
their  elders,  the  concurrence  of  other  ministers  is 
a  mere  circumstance,  no  way  affecting  the  validity 
of  the  appointment. 

*^  That  the  people  had  in  the  first  ages,"  says 
Mr.  Hall,  "  a  large  share  in  ecclesiastical  proceed- 
ings, and  that  their  officers  were  chosen  by  them- 
selves, is  incontrovertibly  evident,  as  well  from 
scripture,  as  from  the  authentic  monuments  of 
antiquity.  The  epistles  of  St.  Cyprian,  to  go  no 
farther,  are  as  full  in  proof  of  this  point,  as  if  they 
had  been  written  on  purpose  to  establish  it.     The 
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transfer  of  power,  first  from  the  people  to  their 
ministers,  and  afterwards  from  them  to  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  was  a  gradual  work,  not  fully  accom- 
plished till  many  centuries  had  elapsed  from  the 
christian  era.  Until  the  conversion  of  Constantino, 
the  christian  church  was  a  spiritual  republic,  sub- 
sisting in  the  midst  of  the  Roman  empire,  on 
which  it  was  completely  independent ;  and  its 
most  momentous  affairs  were  cUrected  by  popular 
suffrage."* 

Admitting  however  the  convenience  and  pro- 
priety of  the  modern  practice,  to  prevent  as  far  as 
possible  the  intrusion  of  improper  persons  into  the 
sacred  office,  a  purpose  indeed  which  it  very  rarely 
effects,  it  surely  will  not  be  alleged  that  it  is  in 
all  cases  alike  necessary.  In  that  alluded  to  it 
would  at  least  have  had  a  most  onerous  appear- 
ance, for  a  number  of  ministers  of  different  grades 
to  be  summoned  together  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ceding to  him  their  suffrages,  of  inducting  him  to 
the  pastoral  office,  and  charging  him  with  their 
instructions  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  duties ;  though 
it  is  behoved  he  himself  would  not  have  objected, 
had  it  been  proposed ;  nor  would  there  have  been 
any  lack  of  ecclesiastical  power  and  authority,  if 
the  imposing  ceremony  had  required  it.  The  sim- 
ple truth  is,  Mr.  Hall  did  not  think  himself  of 
sufficient  consequence  to  demand  so  much  public 
attention,  nor  that  the  quiet  and  unostentatious 
connection   he   had   formed   with   the    church   in 

*  Strictures  on  Zeal  without  Innovation. 
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Harvey  Lane,  altogether  incidental,  and  in  his 
view  perhaps  only  transient,  admitted  of  that  no- 
toriety which  would  have  been  given  it  by  the 
usual  assemblage  on  such  occasions.  Happily,  his 
feelings  were  not  oppressed  by  any  public  exhibi- 
tion, while  the  religious  part  of  the  community 
were  sufficiently  aware  that  his  credentials  needed 
no  human  confirmation.  Sanctified  as  it  were  from 
the  womb,  devoted  to  the  ministry  from  his  earliest 
youth,  endued  with  all  the  wealth  and  grandeiu:  of 
intellect,  and  holding  habitual  intercourse  wdth 
heaven,  he  stood  forth  the  acknowledged  messen- 
ger of  truth,  under  the  highest  sanction  to  be 
obtained  on  earth ;  all  therefore  that  could  be 
necessary  was,  the  suffrage  of  the  people  over 
whom  he  was  called  to  preside. 

Studious  chiefly  to  preserve  the  simplicity  of  the 
gospel,  and  the  spirit  of  its  institutions,  he  was  no 
advocate  for  unnecessary  forms ;  and  though  he 
very  rarely  assisted  in  any  extra  public  service,  he 
sometimes  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his  fi'iends. 
In  a  few  instances  he  was  persuaded  to  take  a  part 
in  ordination  services,  contrary  to  his  prevailing 
inclination ;  but  his  own  diffidence  and  modesty 
never  permitted  him  to  understand  how  he  could 
impart  any  portion  of  authority  to  another,  or  con- 
cede a  right  which  existed  independently  of  his 
sanction ;  he  therefore  left  the  official  parts  of  the 
service  to  other  hands,  while  he  contented  himself 
with  offering  some  seasonable  advice,  at  the  urgent 
request  of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
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On  being  requested,  at  a  later  period,  to  attend 
the  ordination  of  a  minister  at  a  distance,  he  ex- 
cused himself  by  saying,  "  It  has  long  been  my 
opinion,  that  ordinations  are  best  conducted  by 
the  presbyters  or  elders  of  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  party ;  and  that,  to  step  beyond  that  circle, 
is  to  sacrifice  or  impair  the  chief  benefit  of  that 
practice,  which  is  the  putting  a  wholesome  check 
on  the  abuse  of  popular  suffrage,  by  making  it 
impossible  for  a  minister  to  establish  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  congregation,  without  the  approba- 
tion and  sanction  of  the  circle  of  pastors  with 
whom  he  is  to  act.  It  is  an  affair  in  which  the 
church  are  chiefly  or  solely  concerned ;  and  though 
the  calling  in  a  stranger  on  such  occasions  may 
attract  a  greater  audience,  it  is  in  my  humble 
opinion  at  the  expense  of  more  important  objects. 
For  these  and  other  reasons  that  might  be  ad- 
duced, you  must  allow  me  firmly,  though  most 
respectfully,  to  decline  the  service  you  have  been 
pleased  to  assign  me." 

The  modern  practice  so  generally  adopted,  seems 
already  to  have  induced  a  persuasion,  that  the  at- 
tendance of  ministers,  and  those  chiefly  from  a 
distance,  is  necessary  to  give  validity  to  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  pastoral  ofhce.  Some  instances 
have  also  been  known,  where  the  expense  incurred 
in  procuring  the  public  ordination  of  a  village 
pastor,  has  amounted  to  more  than  half  his  annual 
income,  while  the  place  of  worship  was  loaded 
with  a  debt  which  the  people  had  not  the  means 
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to  discharge.  It  also  happens  now  adays,  not 
unfrequently,  that  when  some  striphng  from  the 
academy  is  to  receive  the  honours  of  a  pubhc 
ordination,  the  ceremony  is  announced  in  large 
placards  on  the  wall,  by  printed  circulars,  notices 
in  the  local  newspapers,  stating  the  price  to  be 
paid  for  tickets  of  admission  to  a  splendid  dinner, 
where  toasts  and  speeches  are  to  form  part  of 
the  entertainment  of  the  day.  How  far  this  is 
in  unison  with  apostolic  simplicity,  or  with  the 
genuine  spirit  of  Christianity  at  any  time,  the 
plainest  understanding  can  determine. 

To  the  common  practice  of  a  formal  opening 
of  new  places  of  worship  he  entertained  a  strong 
objection,  as  carrying  with  it  a  sort  of  implied 
'  consecration ;'  but  in  the  latter  part  of  life  this 
objection  was  somewhat  relaxed.  Towards  those 
of  his  own  denomination  he  was  generally  unyield- 
ing ;  but  when  solicited  by  the  Independents,  the 
General  Baptists,  the  Kilhamites  and  the  Ranters 
among  the  Methodists,  he  more  readily  complied; 
and  to  give  a  triumph  to  christian  liberahty  he 
preached  at  the  opening  of  three  new  places  in 
the  town  of  Leicester  itself,  all  of  a  different  de- 
nomination from  his  own, — a  proof  of  the  high 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held  in  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood, and  of  the  value  he  put  upon  christian 
concord  and  communion.  At  the  same  time  he 
so  far  preserved  his  consistency  on  the  subject  of 
opening  new  places  of  worship,  that  he  generally 
went  alone  to  preach  on  the  first  sabbath,  instead 
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of  setting  apart  any  extra  season  for  that  purpose, 
and  to  places  where  his  influence  was  needed  and 
would  be  felt,  in  reviving  or  promoting  the  general 
interests  of  Christianity. 

He  had  a  decided  objection  to  the  term  'chapel' 
being  applied  to  places  of  worship  among  dissen- 
ters, seeing  it  had  been  previously  appropriated  to 
religious  edifices  connected  with  the  estabhshed 
church.  Dissenters,  he  thought,  "  need  not  borrow 
plumage  from  the  hierarchy,  for  simplicity  is  true 
beauty."  Neither  did  he  approve  of  dissenting 
ministers  wearing  a  gown,  since  it  had  been  appro- 
priated as  the  costume  of  the  university.  The 
early  nonconformists,  he  observed,  continued  to 
wear  the  gown  after  their  ejectment,  but  it  was 
only  as  a  sign  of  having  taken  their  degrees.  If 
dissenting  ministers,  said  he,  will  robe  themselves, 
let  them  adopt  a  costume  characteristic  of  their 
own  seminaries,  and  not  appear  as  if  they  were 
members  of  the  national  establishment. 
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Mr.  Hall's  retirement  at  Enderby,  where  for 
several  months  he  patiently  resigned  himself  to 
the  will  of  providence,  led  to  two  of  the  most 
important  events  of  his  whole  life,  and  gave  a  new 
direction  to  all  his  future  proceedings.  A  way  was 
prepared,  very  unexpectedly,  for  his  settlement 
with  the  congregation  at  Leicester,  and  the  form- 
ing of  a  domestic  connection  which  originated  in 
circumstances  equally  singular  and  unpremedi- 
tated. 

In  the  summer  of  1807,  a  pious  man  in  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Lorton  died,  who  had  long 
been  a  member  of  the  church  at  Arnsby,  and 
Mr.  Hall  was  requested  to  preach  a  funeral  sermon 
at  the  dwellinghouse  of  the  deceased.  Being  within 
seven  miles  of  Clipstone,  where  Mr.  Thomas  Ed- 
monds was  then  stationed,  he  went  over  to  Lorton 
on  the  thursday  evening  to  hear  the  sermon,  and 
if  possible  to  prevail  with  Mr.  Hall  to  extend  his 
visit,  to  preach  at  Chpstone  and  administer  the 
Lord's  supper  on  the  following  sabbath.  He  re- 
sisted the  proposal  with  considerable  pertinacity, 
alleging    that    he    must    of   necessity   return   to 
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Enderby;  that  he  had  lately  undertaken  several 
short  journies,  was  tired  of  travelling  and  of  com- 
pany, wanted  retirement  and  rest,  and  begged  lie 
might  not  be  farther  m'ged  upon  the  subject. 
After  a  great  deal  of  altercation  Mr.  Edmonds 
took  his  leave  at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  and 
ventured  to  say  he  should  assuredly  send  for  him 
on  Saturday  if  the  weather  were  fine ;  and  if  he 
did  not  come,  the  Clipstone  congregation  would 
be  destitute,  as  he  himself  was  engaged  to  preach 
at  another  place.  By  some  strange  fatuity  Mr. 
Edmonds  still  persevered  in  his  intention,  while 
Mr.  Hall  as  positively  persisted  in  his  refusal. 
When  the  horse  and  gig  amved  at  Enderby  on 
the  Saturday,  Mr.  Hall  was  much  displeased,  and 
told  the  messenger  he  might  return  as  he  came,  he 
should  not  go.  The  messenger,  who  knew  Mr.  Hall 
well,  begged  permission  to  stay  awhile  to  refresh 
himself  and  the  horse.  In  a  little  time  the  whole 
scene  was  changed.  Mr.  Hall  became  profuse  in 
his  attentions,  invited  the  friend  to  dine  with  him, 
and  entered  into  a  friendly  conversation  on  the 
state  of  the  congregation  at  Chpstone.  At  length 
he  was  prevailed  upon  to  mount  the  gig,  and  ar- 
rived at  Clipstone  at  a  late  hour  that  evening,  in 
perfect  good  humour  with  himself  and  all  about 
him,  "vvithout  once  adverting  to  the  singular  cir- 
cumstances which  had  brought  him  there. 

Dming  this  short  and  reluctant  visit  he  was 
smitten  with  the  charais  of  innocence  and  virtuous 
simplicity,  in  one  who  lived  in  the  family  where  he 
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took  up  his  abode.  Having  obtained  satisfactory 
information  respecting  character  and  piety,  he  could 
not  leave  the  village  till  he  had  fully  avowed  his 
attachment.  An  intimate  friend  from  a  distance 
having  arrived  at  Enderby,  and  not  finding  him 
there,  immediately  hastened  to  spend  the  sabbath 
with  him  at  Chpstone,  rejoiced  to  find  that  he  was 
once  more  entering  upon  the  duties  of  the  sacred 
office.  Next  day  he  communicated  to  him  his 
feelings  and  intentions,  and  at  the  same  time  soli- 
cited an  opinion,  while  he  descanted  on  the  ami- 
able qualities  which  he  had  discovered  in  the  object 
of  his  affections.  No  direct  opinion  was  of  course 
elicited  on  such  a  delicate  subject,  and  the  passive 
temper  of  his  friend  strengthened  the  determina- 
tion which  had  been  previously  formed. 

Impatient  of  any  farther  delay,  he  embraced  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  giving  utterance  to  the  sen- 
timents of  his  heart,  and  in  doing  so  he  used  no 
preliminaries,  no  circuitous  or  indirect  mode  of 
expression.  A  total  stranger  to  the  dialect  of 
common  admirers,  he  at  once  adopted  the  full  and 
manly  style  of  sincerity  and  truth.  Without  hesi- 
tation or  restraint  he  avowed  his  attachment,  and 
immediately  made  "  an  honourable  offer  of  mar- 
riage." The  surprise  which  this  sudden  burst  of 
feeling  created,  may  easily  be  imagined ;  but  the 
emphatic  declaration  once  made  was  not  to  be 
recalled. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Hall  wished  to  see  him  form 
a  matrimonial  alliance,  hoping  it  might  add  to  his 
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tranquility,  and  fix  him  with  the  congi'egation  wlio 
were  now  looking  forward  to  engage  his  services. 
Some  of  his  more  intimate  connections  desired, 
perhaps  very  naturally,  to  direct  his  attention  to 
some  of  higher  rank  and  station,  to  ladies  of  supe- 
rior education  and  literary  attainments,  of  whom 
there  were  several  in  the  circle  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, not  unworthy  of  his  admiration.  But  though 
the  talents  and  genius  of  such  distinguished  per- 
sons were  the  frequent  theme  of  his  encomium, 
his  taste  was  too  exquisite,  his  perceptions  too  re- 
fined, to  allow  him  to  be  satisfied  with  intellectual 
endowments,  or  even  with  the  highest  degree  of 
moral  excellence  itself,  in  the  absence  of  those 
gentler  graces  and  that  softened  elegance  which 
constitute  the  peculiar  beauty  and  loveliness  of  the 
female  character.  To  his  own  dehcate  sensibility 
nothing  was  more  repulsive  than  the  appearance  of 
any  of  the  masculine  virtues  in  the  other  sex,  or 
the  arrogance  that  would  dispute  or  invade  the 
right  of  presidency ;  and  though  his  candour  and 
pohteness  would  induce  him  to  pass  unnoticed  the 
less  amiable  qualities  in  any  of  his  acquaintance, 
he  looked  for  something  very  different  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  wife  ;  for  the  docile  and  the  useful,  the 
graces  which  illumine  and  adorn  the  family  circle, 
without  disdaining  any  of  its  duties,  contributing 
alike  to  personal  tranquility  and  enjoyiuent,  and  to 
the  wise  and  prudent  economy  of  domestic  life. 
Neither  rank  nor  property  nor  talents  had  any 
charms  for  him,  apart  from  what  is  refined  and 
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amiable  in  morals  and  religion ;  when  therefore 
any  one  commended  to  his  notice  a  learned  or 
ingenious  lady,  he  used  impatiently  to  reply,  "I 
do  not  want  a  wife  to  read  greek,  sir.  I  can  read 
greek  myself." 

In  accordance  with  this  sentiment  an  able  writer 
in  the  Westminster  Review  has  remarked,  that 
"  what  is  usually  termed  an  accomplished  woman 
of  the  present  day  is  generally  found  to  be  unfit 
for  any  useful  pursuit,  and  much  more  so  for  the 
cares  and  duties  of  domestic  life,  the  performance 
of  which  is  deemed  incompatible  with  these  ac- 
complishments. To  appear  above  all  necessity  of 
attending  to  domestic  concerns  is  one  of  the  vani- 
ties of  the  age,  and  is  the  distinctive  mark  of 
vulgar-minded  opulence  ;  what  is  now  deemed  edu- 
cation creates  ideas  incompatible  with  the  perform- 
ance of  duty,  and  associates  a  feeling  of  degradation 
with  the  idea  of  that  performance.  The  mode  of 
education  now  so  prevalent,  gives  the  notion  that 
an  accomplished  woman  must  be  taught  to  derive 
pleasure  from  reading ;  and  hence  has  sprung  up 
a  species  of  literature  peculiarly  dedicated  to  their 
service,  a  hterature  composed  chiefly  of  appeals 
to  a  few  emotions,  common  to  the  weak  and  un- 
instructed,  tending  to  create  a  false  kind  of  deH- 
cacy,  and  a  taste  for  superficial  elegance ;  no 
mental  effort,  no  power  of  thought  is  required,  it 
is  only  necessary  that  the  reader  should  be  a  hu- 
man being.  The  mind,  by  its  intimate  converse 
with  books  of  mere  sentimentality,  is  led  far  away 
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from  the  attainment  of  any  useful  object,  and  in- 
duced to  dwell  on  images  of  impossible  enjoyments, 
or  to  attach  worth  to  what  is  either  unattainable 
or  really  pernicious.  A  man  of  true  delicacy  and 
of  fine  intelligence  is  far  more  shocked  and  re- 
pulsed by  these  modern  pretensions  to  refinement, 
than  by  the  homely  artless  ignorance  of  what  is 
called  an  unaccomplished  woman.  The  artificial 
delicacy  of  a  modern  educated  woman  and  studied 
complaisance,  is  incomparably  more  disgusting 
than  the  honest  feeling,  however  rudely  it  may  be 
expressed,  and  the  untutored  good  sense  of  the 
other." 

Our  excellent  friend  evidently  acted  on  this  feel- 
ing, and  happily  escaped  a  catastrophe  which  has 
been  fatal  to  some  others ;  and  found,  where  he 
least  expected  it,  a  companion  who  became  the 
solace  of  his  remaining  days.  Immediately  after 
the  first  interview,  some  necessary  arrangements 
were  made  ;  the  object  of  his  affections  received 
some  educational  advantages  previous  to  the  in- 
tended union,  and  remained  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edmonds  three  months  longer  for  that 
purpose.  Mr.  Hall  had  now  reached  the  forty  third 
year  of  his  age,  and  had  never  been  married,  owing 
no  doubt  to  the  severe  disappointment  he  had  for- 
merly met  with,  as  he  was  ever  the  advocate  of 
the  conjugal  state,  and  remarkable  for  the  courtesy 
he  uniformly  paid  to  the  sex.  Encouraged  by  the 
prospect  of  improving  health  and  of  farther  useful- 
ness in  the  ministry,  he  resolved  to  venture  within 
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the  bands  of  matrimony,  and  to  terminate,  as  he 
said,  the  eighteen  years  of  anxiety  and  regi-et 
already  endured. 

Returning  from  one  of  his  visits  to  Clipstone, 
where  he  had  preached  at  a  meeting  of  ministers, 
after  this  interesting  acquaintance  had  commenced, 
he  was  stopped  on  his  journey  by  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow.  Having  arrived  at  the  adjoining  village  of 
Sibbertoft,  where  lived  a  pious  simple-hearted  man, 
the  occupier  of  a  small  publichouse,  he  was  per- 
suaded with  some  difficulty  to  tarry  for  the  night. 
The  good  man  was  fully  aware  of  the  unexpected 
honour  conferred  upon  him,  and  with  all  readiness 
provided  for  the  prophet  '  a  stool,  a  candlestick, 
and  a  bed.'  Mr.  Hall  at  the  same  time  was  so 
delighted  with  the  rustic  simplicity  of  his  host, 
and  so  persuaded  of  his  fervent  piety,  that  he  felt 
greatly  interested  in  his  conversation.  On  the 
subject  of  experimental  religion  especially,  he  at 
all  times  listened  with  much  satisfaction  to  the  art- 
less tale  of  illiterate  and  humble-minded  christians. 
The  village  landlord  gained  so  complete  an  ascen- 
dency over  his  visitor,  that  at  his  request  he 
preached  the  same  evening  on  the  unconsecrated 
spot,  to  as  many  of  the  neighbours  as  could  be 
collected  on  so  short  a  notice,  making  the  taproom 
his  cathedral,  and  the  sign  of  the  black  swan  the 
banner  of  his  missionary  station.  During  the  time 
he  was  detained  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
the  honest  man  furnished  from  his   smoky  shelf 
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a  book  or  two  on  the  subject  of  personal  religion, 
which  he  offered  Mr.  Hall  to  read  with  his  pipe ; 
and  next  day  he  returned  to  Enderby  highly  de- 
lighted with  this  singidar  adventure. 

After  remaining  a  short  time  at  Clipstone,  the 
intended  bride  was  received  into  the  family  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Timms  of  Kettering,  a  kindness  which 
Mr.  Hall  never  afterwards  forgot.  Mrs.  Timms, 
a  pious  and  an  accomplished  lady,  took  an  affec- 
tionate interest  in  her  visitant,  and  assisted  in  the 
acquirement  of  those  domestic  habits  which  be- 
came the  distinguished  station  she  was  soon  to 
occupy. 

Having  passed  about  six  months  very  advan- 
tageously, in  this  genteel  and  interesting  family, 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  approaching  nup- 
tials. The  time  was  fixed,  and  as  a  necessary 
preliminary,  Mr,  Hall  engaged  to  be  at  Kettering 
on  the  previous  evening.  It  is  true  he  did  not 
absolutely  forget  the  happy  day,  like  an  eccentric 
Scots  physician  who  is  said  to  have  suffered  this 
singular  lapse  of  memory  ;  but  as  he  did  not  arrive 
at  the  time  appointed,  no  small  degree  of  anxiety 
was  excited.  Passing  on  his  way  through  Rowell, 
he  there  met  with  his  fascinating  friend  Mr.  Toller, 
whose  conversation  detained  him  all  the  evening, 
and  absorbed  the  whole  of  his  attention.  Next 
morning  he  arrived  at  Kettering,  very  fortunately, 
within  the  canonical  hour,  and  hastened  directly  to 
church,  where  he  was  married  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bugg,   March   25th    1808.     Returning  the   same 
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afternoon  to  Enderby  he  remarked  to  a  friend  on 
the  road,  it  was  the  happiest  day  of  his  hfe,  and 
that  marriage  was  the  most  honom'able  state  of 
man.  The  union  became  to  him  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction,  and  it  is  observable  that  after  this 
there  was  no  recurrence  of  mental  disease,  though 
paroxysms  of  bodily  pain  frequently  returned  with 
unabated  violence. 

In  the  character  of  a  husband  he  was  uniformly 
kind  and  gentle,  easy  to  be  entreated,  yielding 
himself  with  ease  and  gracefulness  to  all  the  minor 
duties  of  domestic  life.  In  few  instances  has  the 
apostle's  counsel  been  so  happily  illustrated :  '  Ye 
husbands,  dwell  with  your  wives  according  to 
knowledge,  giving  honour  unto  the  wife  as  unto 
the  weaker  vessel,  and  as  being  heirs  together  of 
the  grace  of  life.'  Far  from  indulging  in  any  feel- 
ing of  superiority  or  of  self-importance,  Mr.  Hall 
was  most  gratified  by  the  complaisance  shown  to 
his  amiable  partner,  and  was  willing  at  all  times  to 
sink  his  own  claims  to  personal  attention,  that 
they  might  more  freely  be  conceded  to  her.  In- 
stead of  being  eclipsed  by  his  splendour,  Mrs.  Hall 
always  appeared  to  most  advantage  in  company 
where  he  was  present.  By  an  unobserved  effort 
he  had  the  peculiar  felicity  of  investing  her  with  a 
portion  of  his  own  dignity,  supplying  every  defect, 
inspiring  a  becoming  confidence,  and  commanding 
the  respect  of  others  by  his  own  affectionate  and 
courteous  example.     He  neither  thought  nor  felt 
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himself  demeaned  by  the  unequal  alhance,  all  that 
was  truly  valuable  in  his  esteem  was  moral  worth. 
The  loftiness  of  his  mind  towered  far  above  the 
artificial  or  fortuitous  distinctions  of  society ;  and 
the  mantle  of  his  love  was  amply  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect and  adorn  all  who  came  in  contact,  or  within 
the  immediate  sphere  of  his  influence. 

Mrs.  Hall  did  not  often  appear  in  company,  but 
commendably  devoted  her  chief  attention  to  do- 
mestic duties,  to  render  home  a  scene  of  comfort 
and  enjoyment ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  some 
kind  enquiries  were  made  respecting  her,  Mr.  Hall 
apologised  for  her  absence  with  his  own  character- 
istic ingenuity.  "My  wife  sir  is  quite  well,  but 
she  is  a  perfect  Martha,  careful  and  cumbered 
about  many  things.  We  are  going  to  have  a  friend 
or  two  to  dine  with  us,  and  at  such  times  she  is  as 
much  engaged  as  Napoleon  would  be  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  his  army,  previous  to  fighting  a 
mighty  battle." 

His  domestic  character  was  altogether  mild  and 
amiable,  a  virtuous  tenderness  pervaded  the  whole 
of  his  deportment ;  and  nowhere  was  he  seen  to 
so  much  advantage  as  in  the  bosom  of  his  own 
family,  where  he  reposed  with  unmingled  serenity 
and  satisfaction,  diffusing  joy  and  peace  to  all 
around.  He  was  indeed  the  monarch  of  the 
houshold,  but  the  diadem  he  wore  was  a  diadem 
of  love. 
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The  infidelity  which  overspread  a  great  part  of 
Europe,  soon  after  the  French  revolution,  rolled 
its  oblivious  flood  to  the  shores  of  India,  and 
threatened  the  interests  of  revealed  rehgion,  which 
had  but  lately  dawned  upon  that  land  of  darkness. 
The  sceptics  that  swarmed  about  the  Presidency, 
very  freely  extended  their  toleration  to  the  dis- 
gusting forms  of  heathen  idolatry,  and  became 
even  the  apologists  of  its  obscene  and  sanguinary 
rites,  while  they  discovered  the  most  implacable 
enmity  against  the  principles  of  Christianity,  which 
a  few  peaceable  and  disinterested  missionaries  had 
attempted  to  propagate.  Hypocritically  pretend- 
ing that  the  eastern  territory  would  be  endangered 
by  their  success,  and  the  unrestricted  circulation 
of  the  scriptures,  they  inspired  the  Bengal  govern- 
ment with  similar  apprehensions,  after  the  depar- 
ture of  the  noble  and  enlightened  marquis  Welles- 
ley,  who  had  during  his  administration  afforded 
to  the  different  missions  in  the  east,  his  liberal 
protection  and  support.  It  was  now  sought  to 
impose  a  restriction  upon  the  itinerant  labours  of 
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these  good  men,  to  limit  their  number,  to  inspect 
their  various  pubUcations  previously  to  their  being 
circulated,  that  nothing  might  offend  the  sublime 
conceptions  and  feelings  of  the  Hindoo  brahman 
or  the  Mussulman  priest,  and  in  effect  to  place  all 
the  missionary  transactions  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  police.  So  much  did  infidelity  contemplate 
and  partially  accomplish  in  India. 

The  British  government  at  home,  and  the  East 
India  directors  in  Leadenhall  street,  were  at  the 
same  time  to  be  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  their 
foreign  possessions,  "  if  Christianity  should  be  suf- 
fered to  interfere  with  the  prejudices  and  habits  of 
the  peaceable  Hindoos."  For  this  purpose  a  num- 
ber of  sceptical  wTiters,  feigning  themselves  chris- 
tians for  decency  sake,  but  in  close  alliance  with 
the  infidels  of  the  east,  beset  the  India  House  and 
the  Board  of  Controul  with  their  incessant  wail- 
ings,  demanding  the  interposition  of  pubHc  authori- 
ty, and  the  instant  recal  of  all  the  missionaries. 
The  Rev.  John  Owen,  the  indefatigable  secretary 
of  the  Bible  society,  defended  that  noble  institu- 
tion from  the  insidious  attempts  of  these  unbe- 
hevers,  in  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  East  India  Company.  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson, 
now  bishop  of  Calcutta,  at  a  Bible  association, 
said  in  a  noble  attitude  of  defiance,  "  he  would  be 
answerable  for  all  the  mischief  the  Bible  might  do 
in  India,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  world."  Then 
followed  the  Rev.  Andrew  Fuller  with  an  ample 
'^Apology  for   the  Christian  Missions   to    India," 
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containing   answers   to   all   the   belligerents,    and 
which  were  published  early  in  1808. 

Mr.  Hall  having  formerly  distinguished  himself 
in  this  warfare,  which  had  now  taken  a  new  direc- 
tion, by  his  incomparable  sermon  on  "Modern 
Infidelity,"  was  strongly  solicited  to  take  a  part 
in  the  present  defence.  This  he  had  in  some 
measure  engaged  to  do ;  and  during  his  seclusion 
at  Enderby  he  occasionally  employed  himself  upon 
the  subject,  but  after  having  written  a  number  of 
pages  he  threw  them  into  the  fire,  deeming  them 
unworthy  of  public  notice.  This  lack  of  service 
was  obligingly  supplied  by  the  late  Rev.  Adam 
Clarke,  ll.  d.  who  ably  exposed  the  pretended 
"  excellence  of  Hindoo  morals,"  by  a  direct  appeal 
to  the  Institutes  of  Menu  and  their  sacred  poorans. 
The  adversaries  were  at  length  defeated,  and  the 
cause  of  truth  finally  prevailed. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Hall's  letter  on  this  occa- 
sion, addressed  to  the  author  of  these  memoirs, 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  he  was  still  la- 
bouring under  great  depression  of  spirits,  which 
unfitted  him  for  what  he  had  intended  to  accom- 
plish. 

Leicester,  July  29th  1808. 

Dear  Sir, 

As  it  is  probable  you  are  impatient  to  hear 
of  the  progi'ess  of  my  publication,  I  wiite  these 
lines  to  put  an  end  to  your  suspense,  by  informing 
you  that  I  find  myself  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
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linquishing  it.  A  part  is  written  out  for  the  press, 
but  it  by  no  means  satisfies  me,  nor  do  I  suppose 
it  would  answer  the  purpose  intended  by  it. 

Independently  of  this,  my  health  is  such  that 
I  cannot  prosecute  it.  It  is  seldom,  for  weeks, 
that  I  can  sit  up  an  hour  together.  My  pain  is 
nearly  incessant,  and  often  very  severe;  nor  is 
my  mind  much  more  at  ease  than  my  body,  being 
filled  with  awful  and  disquieting  apprehensions 
respecting  a  hereafter.  But  on  this  part  of  the 
subject,  I  must  beg  leave  to  draw  a  veil.  On  the 
whole  I  feel  myself  utterly  unfit  for  literary  exer- 
tions, and  must  content  myself  with  the  quiet 
exercise  of  my  ministry. 

I  have  written  these  few  lines  that  you  may 
know  how  the  affair  stands,  and  what  reply  to 
make  to  enquiring  friends. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  sincerely, 

Robert  Hall. 

Amidst  these  infirmities  there  was  no  abatement 
of  devotional  feeling,  or  of  the  ardour  of  his 
public  services ;  the  stream  of  tenderness  which 
flowed  from  the  compression  of  his  physical  and 
mental  faculties,  directed  its  course  to  the  ocean 
of  all  perfection  and  of  bliss,  from  whence  he  de- 
rived continual  support,  and  fresh  supplies  of 
spiritual  strength,  which  enabled  him  to  triumph 
over  the  sufferings  and  conflicts  of  nature.  If 
the  comparison  may  in  any  degree  be  permitted, 
it  might  be  said  of  this  eminent  man,  as  of  the 
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great  apostle  of  the  gentiles,  '  there  was  given  him 
a  thorn  in  the  flesh'  which  could  never  be  extract- 
ed, *  lest  he  should  be  exalted  above  measure,'  by 
the  remarkable  gifts  bestowed  upon  him  and  the 
plaudits  which  necessarily  followed ;  yet  while  the 
power  of  Christ  so  evidently  rested  upon  him, 
he  had  reason  rather  to  glory  in  his  infirmities 
than  dread  their  continuance.  When  scarcely  able 
to  stand  in  the  pulpit,  from  excessive  pain  and 
weakness,  his  feelings  carried  him  beyond  the 
reach  of  every  painful  sensation,  and  the  fire  of 
devotion  burned  with  such  intensity  that  he  was 
like  the  central  heat  amongst  his  people,  who  were 
continually  receiving  from  his  ministrations  a 
renewed  warmth  and  glow  of  holy  feeling.  The 
success  of  his  labours,  which  was  considerable, 
might  with  more  propriety  be  imputed,  in  the  or- 
der of  means,  to  the  eminence  of  his  piety,  than 
to  the  strength  and  force  of  his  mental  energies. 
The  same  talents  employed,  without  an  equal 
degree  of  spirituality,  might  have  excited  great 
admiration,  but  could  not  have  produced  those 
moral  effects  attendant  upon  his  ministry ;  in  him 
the  orator  was  forgotten  in  the  saint,  and  those 
who  came  to  hear  did  not  stop  to  admire,  but  went 
home  silently  to  meditate  and  to  mourn. 

The  influx  of  hearers  was  so  considerable  that 
it  was  impossible  any  longer  to  delay  the  projected 
enlargement  of  the  meetinghouse.  In  February 
1809  this  measure  was  determined  on,  if  the  con- 
sent of  the  minister  could  be  obtained.     In  order 
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to  accomplish  this  the  people  collected  between 
six  and  seven  hundred  pounds,  the  whole  sum 
requisite  for  the  purpose,  before  the  work  was 
undertaken,  several  respectable  individuals  of  other 
denominations  in  the  town  having  liberally  con- 
tributed towards  it,  from  a  feeling  of  respect  for 
Mr.  Hall,  and  a  conviction  that  such  a  measure 
was  demanded  by  the  general  interests  of  religion. 
His  objections  were  at  length  overcome,  and  the 
place  of  worship  in  Harvey  Lane  was  in  the  course 
of  the  year  enlarged  to  twice  its  former  size :  yet 
it  was  soon  full  and  overflowing. 

The  church  under  Mr.  Hall's  pastoral  care 
having  been  for  many  years  connected  with  the 
Northamptonshire  Association  of  baptist  churches 
and  ministers,  he  was  requested  to  write  the  annual 
epistle  for  1809,  on  the  ^^  Influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit"  in  the  economy  of  redemption.  His  senti- 
ments on  this  subject  having  formerly  been  con- 
sidered as  somewhat  equivocal,  it  afforded  no 
ordinary  satisfaction  that  he  now  produced  a  most 
decisive  and  interesting  testimony  on  that  vital 
article  of  the  christian  faith ;  not  so  much  however 
in  the  form  of  stating  and  defending  the  doctrine 
itself,  the  truth  of  which  he  takes  for  granted  in 
his  introductory  remarks,  as  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  suitable  and  experimental  improvement 
of  w^hat  was  already  acknowledged  and  believed. 
The  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  considered  as 
the  primary  source  of  regeneration,  not  as  the 
effect ;  and  that  while  all  subsequent  donations  are 
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given  in  answer  to  prayer,  the  first  bestowment  of 
this  inestimable  blessing  is  perfectly  free  and  spon- 
taneous, not  depending  on  the  will  of  man,  but  as 
the  direct  originating  cause  of  all  holy  affections 
and  desires.  The  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  also 
considered  as  the  great  and  distinguishing  promise 
of  the  christian  dispensation,  to  be  enjoyed  in  all 
its  plenitude  in  the  future  ages  of  the  church,  the 
remarkable  effusion  on  the  day  of  pentecost  being 
only  the  '  firstfruits '  and  earnest  of  what  is  still  to 
come. 

In  this  short  treatise  there  are  some  of  the  most 
exquisite  passages  that  ever  proceeded  from  the 
author's  pen,  not  indeed  the  most  eloquent  or 
splendid,  but  the  most  tender  and  touching,  such 
as  make  a  direct  appeal  to  the  best  feelings  of 
every  real  christian,  and  show  how  much  the  au- 
thor himself  had  been  indulged  with  sacred  com- 
munications from  above.  In  illustrating  the  manner 
in  which  believers  are  *  led  by  the  Spirit,'  is  the 
following  beautiful  comparison.  "  As  the  natural 
consequence  of  being  long  under  the  guidance  of 
another  is,  a  quick  perception  of  his  meaning,  so 
that  we  can  meet  his  wishes  before  they  are  ver- 
bally expressed,  something  of  this  ready  discern- 
ment, accompanied  with  instant  compliance,  may 
reasonably  be  expected  from  those  who  profess  to 
be  habitually  led  by  the  Spirit." 

On  the  necessity  of  seeking  and  cherishing  these 
sacred  influences,  he  remarks,  that  as  in  worldly 
concerns  it  is  of  consequence  to  embrace  oppor- 
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tunities  and  to  improve  critical  seasons,  so  is  it  in 
the  things  of  the  Spirit.  "  There  are  times  pecu- 
harly  favourable,  moments  of  happy  visitation,  when 
much  more  may  be  done  towards  the  advancement 
of  our  spiritual  interest  than  usual.  These  are  gales 
of  the  Spirit,  unexpected  influences  of  light  and 
power,  which  no  assiduity  in  the  means  of  grace 
can  command,  but  which  it  is  a  great  point  of  wis- 
dom to  improve.  If  the  husbandman  is  attentive 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  weather  and  the  face  of  the 
sky,  that  he  may  be  prepared  to  take  the  full  bene- 
fit of  every  gleam  of  sunshine  and  every  falling 
shower ;  how  much  more  alert  and  attentive  should 
we  be  in  watching  for  those  influences  from  above, 
which  are  necessary  to  ripen  and  mature  a  far  more 
precious  crop." 

This  small  piece  on  the  subject  of  experimental 
religion  was  republished  some  years  afterwards  by 
the  London  Tract  Society,  which  no  doubt  greatly 
extended  its  usefulness ;  and  in  one  instance  at 
least,  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  means  of  the 
conversion  of  an  avowed  sceptic. 

The  congi'egation  in  Harvey  Lane  being  much 
revived,  and  the  meetinghouse  considerably  en- 
larged, it  was  attempted  in  the  present  year  to 
re-organise  a  more  efficient  Sunday  school,  which 
called  forth  the  energies  of  the  minister  in  its  be- 
half; and  on  this  occasion  a  sermon  was  dehvered 
and  afterwards  printed,  under  the  title  of,  "  The 
advantages  of  Knowledge  to  the  lower  classes." 
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It  was  surely  a  phenomenon  in  the  history  of 
mind,  that  in  a  protestant  and  enhghtened  nation 
it  should  be  deemed  necessary,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  to  defend  and  to  demonstrate  so  obvious 
a  proposition,  and  that  an  apology  should  be  de- 
manded for  attempting  to  give  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion to  the  friendless  poor,  sufficient  to  enable  them 
at  least  to  read  the  oracles  of  God.  If  the  church 
of  Rome  should  be  a  friend  to  ignorance,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at ;  "  it  is  but  paying  the  arrears 
of  gratitude  in  which  she  is  deeply  indebted  ;  and 
how  is  it  possible  for  her  not  to  hate  that  light 
which  would  unveil  her  impostures,  and  detect  her 
enormities."  But  how  ignorance  should  be  fostered 
among  protestant  professors,  who,  maintaining  that 
the  bible  alone  is  the  charter  of  their  religion,  is 
not  so  easily  accounted  for.  There  was  however 
a  numerous  class,  not  found  among  protestant 
dissenters  certainly,  nor  among  the  middle  orders 
of  society  generally,  who  have  been  the  uniform 
advocates  of  mental  and  moral  improvement, 
but  among  those  who  have  commonly  been  found 
the  most  illiberal  and  the  least  informed  of  any 
portion  of  the  community — the  members  of  the 
aristocrasy  in  church  and  state,  who  have  "  object- 
ed to  the  instruction  of  the  lower  classes  from  an 
apprehension  that  it  would  lift  them  above  their 
sphere,  make  them  dissatisfied  with  their  station 
in  life,  and  by  impairing  the  habit  of  subordina- 
tion, endanger  the  tranquility  of  the  state." 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  however,  in  what 
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manner  instructing  men  in  their  duties  can  prompt 
them  to  neglect  those  duties,  or  how  that  enlarge- 
ment of  reason  which  enables  them  to  comprehend 
the  true  grounds  of  authority  and  the  obligation 
to  obedience,  should  induce  them  to  disobey.  The 
admirable  mechanism  of  society,  together  with  that 
subordination  of  rank  which  is  essential  to  its  sub- 
sistence, is  surely  not  an  elaborate  imposture,  which 
the  exercise  of  reason  will  detect  and  expose.  The 
objection  we  have  stated,  implies  a  reflection  on 
the  social  order,  equally  impolitic,  invidious  and 
unjust.  Nothing  in  reality  renders  legitimate  go- 
vernment so  insecure,  as  extreme  ignorance  in  the 
people.  It  is  this  which  yields  them  an  easy  prey 
to  seduction,  makes  them  the  victims  of  prejudice 
and  false  alarms,  and  so  ferocious  withal,  that  their 
interference  in  a  time  of  public  commotion  is  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  the  eruption  of  a  volcano." 

Happily,  these  enlightened  sentiments  have  been 
gaining  ground  in  society,  since  the  time  this  ser- 
mon was  delivered ;  and  the  objectors  to  a  national 
education  have  either  been  reduced  to  silence,  or 
their  ravings  are  heard  only  at  a  distance.  The 
preacher  however  does  not  rest  on  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  diffusion  of  general  know- 
ledge ;  he  urges  the  necessity  of  inculcating  that 
spiritual  and  saving  knowledge  which,  "  as  a  uni- 
versal element,  mingles  with  every  action,  and 
qualifies  every  disposition  and  pursuit.  The  moral 
quality  of  conduct,"  he  observes,  "  while  it  serves 
both  to  ascertain  and  to  form  the  character,  has 
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consequences  in  a  future  world,  so  certain  and  in- 
fallible, that  it  is  represented  in  scripture  as  a  seed, 
no  part  of  which  is  lost,  for  '  whatsoever '  a  man 
soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.  That  rectitude 
which  the  inspired  writers  usually  denominate  holi- 
ness, is  the  health  and  beauty  of  the  soul,  capable 
of  bestowing  dignity  in  the  absence  of  every  other 
accomplishment,  while  the  want  of  it  leaves  the 
possessor  of  the  richest  intellectual  endowments 
a  painted  sepulchre.  Hence  results  the  indispen- 
sable necessity,  to  every  description  of  persons, 
of  sound  religious  instruction,  and  of  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  scriptures  as  its  genuine 
source." 

The  counsel  and  advice  addressed  more  imme- 
diately to  the  teachers  and  superintendants  of  the 
school  are  too  interesting  and  impressive  to  be 
omitted ;  and  if  the  spirit  of  these  institutions  is 
to  be  preserved,  it  must  be  by  the  frequent  incul- 
cation of  similar  views  and  principles.  "  We  trust," 
says  the  preacher,  "  it  will  be  your  care  who  have 
the  conduct  of  the  school  we  are  recommending 
to  the  patronage  of  this  audience,  to  impress  on 
these  children  a  deep  conviction  of  their  radical 
corruption,  and  of  the  necessity  of  the  Spirit  to 
render  the  knowledge  they  acquire,  practical  and 
experimental.  Be  not  satisfied  with  making  them 
read  a  lesson,  or  repeat  a  prayer.  By  every  thing 
tender  and  solemn  in  rehgion,  by  a  due  admixture 
of  the  awful  considerations  drawn  from  the  pros- 
pect of  death  and  judgment,  with  others  of  a  more 
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pleasing  nature,  aim  to  fix  serious  impressions  on 
their  hearts.  Aim  to  produce  a  rehgious  concern, 
carefully  watch  its  progress,  and  endeavour  to  con- 
duct it  to  a  prosperous  issue.  Lead  them  to  the 
footstool  of  the  Saviour,  teach  them  as  guilty 
creatures  to  rely  on  his  merits  alone,  and  to  com- 
mit their  eternal  interests  entirely  into  his  hands. 
Let  the  salvation  of  these  children  be  the  object 
to  which  every  word  of  your  instructions,  every 
exertion  of  your  authority  is  directed.  Despise 
the  profane  clamour  which  would  deter  you  from 
attempting  to  render  them  serious,  from  an  appre- 
hension of  its  making  them  melancholy,  not  doubt- 
ing for  a  moment  that  '  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom,'  and  that  the  path  to  true  hap- 
piness lies  through  purity,  humility  and  devotion." 

"  Meditate  the  worth  of  souls  ;  meditate  deeply 
the  lessons  the  scriptures  afford  on  their  inconceiv- 
able value  and  eternal  duration.  While  the  philo- 
sopher wearies  himself  with  endless  speculations  on 
their  physical  properties  and  nature,  while  the  poli- 
tician only  contemplates  the  social  arrangements  of 
mankind  and  the  shifting  forms  of  policy,  fix  your 
attention  on  the  individual  importance  of  man  as 
the  creature  of  God,  and  a  candidate  for  immorta- 
lity. Let  it  be  your  highest  ambition  to  train  up 
these  children  for  an  unchanging  condition  of  being. 
Spare  no  pains  to  recover  them  to  the  image  of 
Ood :  render  familiar  to  their  minds,  in  all  its  ex- 
tent, the  various  branches  of  that  holiness,  without 
which  none  shall  see  the  Lord.     Pray  often  with 
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them  and  for  them,  and  remind  them  of  the  in- 
conceivable advantages  attached  to  that  exercise. 
Accustom  them  to  a  punctual  and  reverential  at- 
tendance at  the  house  of  God,  insist  on  their  sanc- 
tification  of  the  sabbath,  by  such  a  disposal  of  time 
as  is  suitable  to  a  day  of  rest  and  devotion.  Survey 
them  with  a  vigilant  and  tender  eye,  checking  every 
appearance  of  an  evil  and  depraved  disposition  the 
moment  it  springs  up,  and  encourage  the  dawn  of 
piety  and  virtue." 

Towards  the  close  of  1809,  died  the  pious  and 
amiable  Mrs.  Timms  of  Kettering,  in  whose  family 
Mrs.  Hall  had  resided  a  short  time  previous  to  her 
marriage  ;  and  now  that  the  sympathies  of  friend- 
ship were  demanded,  Mr.  Hall,  who  was  never 
insensible  to  the  afflictions  of  any  of  his  acquain- 
tances, addressed  to  the  bereaved  husband  and 
family  the  following  letter,  chiefly  distinguished  for 
its  affectionate  and  godly  simplicity. 

Leicester,  Dec.  26th  1809. 
My  dear  Friend, 

It  was  with  deep  concern  that  Mrs.  Hall 
and  myself  heard  of  the  heavy  affliction  with  which 
it  has  pleased  providence  to  visit  you,  in  the  removal 
of  our  dear  and  highly  esteemed  friend,  Mrs.  Timms. 
Be  assured  we  deeply  sympathise  with  you  in  this 
affecting  stroke.  You,  my  dear  friend,  are  so  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  topics  of  christian  consola- 
tion, that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  suggest  any 
reflection  to  your  mind  which  you  will  not  have 
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already  anticipated.  You  are  perfectly  aware  that 
afflictions  spring  not  from  the  dust,  but  are  ordered 
by  a  wise  and  gracious  Being,  who  alone  knows 
what  is  best,  both  for  the  interest  of  those  he  is 
pleased  to  remove  and  for  that  of  survivors. 

There  is  much  mercy  mixed  with  the  severity 
of  this  dispensation.  You  can  entertain  no  doubt 
of  her  being  well  prepared  for  the  awful  change, 
nor  did  it  take  place  till  her  family  were  placed  in 
circumstances  calculated  to  allay  anxiety  respect- 
ing their  future  settlement.  I  am  happy  to  find 
that,  all  along  foreboding  the  issue  of  her  affliction, 
she  yet  evinced  such  an  entire  resignation  to  the 
divine  will.  Convinced  as  all  must  be,  of  the  infi- 
nite benefit  of  the  change  to  herself,  it  would  be 
a  degree  of  selfishness  to  indulge  overmuch  sorrow. 
Could  you  realize  the  felicity  she  now  enjoys,  you 
would  think  it  cruel  to  wish  her  back.  She  now 
*  beholds  the  King  in  his  beauty,  and  the  land  that 
is  very  far  off.' 

You  do  not  sorrow,  my  dear  sir,  as  those  who 
have  no  hope :  '  you  know  whither  she  is  gone, 
and  the  way  you  know.'  Blessed  be  God  for  the 
hope  of  the  gospel,  and  for  the  interposition  of 
that  glorious  Redeemer,  who  has  brought  life  and 
immortahty  to  fight !  Your  dear  companion  knew 
and  loved  and  trusted  in  this  Saviour,  and  is  now 
enjoying  the  end  of  her  faith,  even  the  salvation 
of  her  soul.  Could  she  look  down  upon  you  from 
her  celestial  abode,  and  were  permitted  to  address 
you ;  would  she  not  say.  Weep  not  for  me,  my 
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felicity  is  beyond  expression  ;  our  separation  is  but 
for  a  short  time,  in  a  few  months  or  years  at  most 
we  shall  meet,  never  more  to  part.  Prepare  to 
follow  me,  give  all  diligence  to  make  your  calling 
and  election  sure. 

While  you  mourn,  as  you  cannot  fail  to  do,  the 
loss  of  so  excellent  a  woman,  you  will  not  forget 
the  debt  of  gratitude  due  to  God  for  bestowing  so 
great  a  blessing,  and  continuing  the  possession  of 
it  so  long.  All  mortal  unions  are  contracted  upon 
the  imphed  term  of  an  inevitable  dissolution. 
Thanks  be  to  God,  that  if  any  thing  spiritual  at- 
tends a  union  on  earth,  that  may  subsist  for  ever. 

My  dear  wife  is  deeply  affected  at  the  melan- 
choly tidings.  Little  did  she  or  I  conceive  that 
when  you  and  your  dear  partner  visited  us,  we 
should  see  her  face  no  more.  May  God  support 
your  mind  under  this  heavy  stroke,  and  make  it 
the  instrument  of  encreasing  your  preparation  for 
future  blessedness,  as  well  as  of  exciting  every 
surviving  branch  of  the  family  to  a  more  earnest 
pursuit  of  eternal  things,  is  the  prayer  of, 
my  dear  sir, 
your  affectionate  and  sympathising  friend, 

Robert  Hall. 

PS.  Mrs.  Hall  desires  to  be  most  affectionately 
and  sympathetically  remembered.  In  dear  Mrs. 
Timms  she  has  lost  one  of  her  best  friends,  I  might 
say  the  very  best.  God  bless  you  and  comfort 
you.     Adieu  once  more,  my  dear  friend. 
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The  commencement  of  this  year  was  marked  by 
a  highly  honourable  and  beneficial  coahtion  be- 
tween the  Pastor  of  the  baptist  church  in  Harvey 
Lane,  and  the  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  for  the  benevo- 
lent purpose  of  extending  the  circulation  of  the 
holy  scriptures.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Robinson  had 
known  Mr.  Hall  from  his  youth,  and  soon  after 
the  latter  had  settled  at  Leicester  an  intimacy  grew 
up  between  them.  Mr.  Robinson  was  a  man  of 
great  excellence,  a  strict  churchman,  entertaining 
high  notions  of  episcopal  prerogatives,  and  not 
unmindful  of  the  precedence  claimed  by  those  of 
his  own  order ;  yet  while  he  preserved  a  chilling 
distance  from  the  general  body  of  nonconformists, 
and  carefully  avoided  all  contamination  with  the 
principles  of  dissent,  he  honoured  with  his  friend- 
ship a  few  eminent  individuals  among  them,  and 
invited  them  to  his  house  whenever  they  happened 
to  visit  Leicester. 

The  great  usefulness  attending  the  ministry  of 
this  pious  clergyman,  and  the  general  esteem  en- 
tertained for  his  character,  gave  him  a  commanding 
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influence  over  all  classes  of  society,  which  he 
employed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  promoting  their 
present  and  future  welfare.  Amongst  other  plans 
of  usefulness  he,  in  the  beginning  of  1810,  pro- 
jected the  formation  of  a  branch  Bible-society, 
and  sohcited  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Hall,  which  was 
cheerfully  and  promptly  rendered.  He  saw  in  the 
structure  of  the  parent  society  "  a  rallying  point 
for  the  piety  of  the  age,  an  unsuspicious  medium 
of  communication  between  the  good  of  all  parties 
and  nations,  a  centre  of  union  and  cooperation 
in  the  advancement  of  a  common  cause,  which 
cannot  fail  to  allay  the  heats  and  smooth  the  as- 
perities of  discordant  sentiment;"  an  object  ever 
near  his  heart,  and  which  it  was  the  labour  of  his 
life  to  accomplish.  At  the  urgent  request  of  his 
clerical  friend  he  drew  up  the  introductory  Address, 
deeply  imbued  with  the  candid  and  benevolent 
spirit  of  its  author,  announcing  the  formation  of 
an  Auxihary  Society  at  Leicester. 

Mr.  Robinson  felt  gratified  in  having  secured  so 
powerful  an  ally,  and  manifested  towards  his  dis- 
senting brother  the  utmost  cordiahty.  Walking 
together  to  the  public  meeting,  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  instituting  the  new  society,  he  took 
Mr.  Hall  by  the  arm ;  when  the  latter  immediately 
observed,  "On  such  an  occasion  sir,  this  is  the 
way  that  things  ought  to  be."  The  other  quickly 
replied,  "  Yes,  my  brother,  and  this  is  the  way  that 
things  shall  be."  In  this  manner  they  entered  the 
town  hall,  locked  in  each  others  arms,  and  were 
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greeted  with  the  acclamations  of  the  whole  assem- 
bly. Notwithstanding  the  almost  insuperable  aver- 
sion Mr.  Hall  had  to  public  meetings,  especially 
to  his  appearance  on  a  platform,  the  pious  vicar 
retained  such  an  ascendency  over  him,  that  his 
eloquence  was  afterwards  frequently  employed  at 
these  anniversaries,  in  advocating  the  claims  of 
the  bible  society,  and  they  went  on  hand  in  hand 
together  in  promoting  the  important  interests  it 
embraced. 

The  harmony  which  subsisted  between  these 
eminent  individuals,  each  the  leader  of  a  host,  was 
never  interrupted,  though  occasion  might  some- 
times be  furnished  for  the  exercise  of  mutual 
candour  and  forbearance.  The  charms  of  Mr. 
Hall's  ministry  were  not  to  be  resisted ;  the  meet- 
inghouse would  inevitably  make  encroachments 
on  the  church,  and  several  of  Mr.  Robinson's 
hearers  were  from  time  to  time  received  into  the 
baptist  communion.  The  worthy  vicar,  sufficiently 
aware  of  the  captivating  eloquence  of  his  friend, 
never  suffered  this  circumstance  to  create  any 
jealousies  between  them.  After  numerous  seces- 
sions, St.  Mary's  church  was  still  replenished  with 
fresh  hearers;  the  labours  of  Mr.  Robinson  were 
eminently  successful,  and  he  might  be  considered, 
as  Mr.  Hall  said  of  another  clergyman  in  a  similar 
case,  "the  great  hammer"  of  the  town  of  Leices- 
ter. But  when  nmnbers  had  been  baptised,  Mr. 
Robinson  very  pleasantly  remarked  in  conversa- 
tion, "  I  cannot  think  how  it  is,  brother  Hall,  that 
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SO  many  of  my  sheep  have  wandered  into  your 
fold."  "  Oh  sir,"  rephed  the  other,  *'  they  wanted 
washing,  to  be  sure,  that  is  all."  The  vicar  of 
course  enjoyed  the  repartee,  and  their  mutual 
cordiality  and  esteem,  continued  undiminished  to 
the  end  of  life,  after  an  acquaintance  of  more 
than  thirty  years. 

Mr.  Robinson  was  not  insensible  to  the  numer- 
ous excellencies  of  his  nonconforming  brother,  nor 
was  he  wanting  in  sympathy  amidst  his  severe  and 
frequent  affliction.  On  one  occasion,  while  Mr. 
Hall  was  labouring  under  a  paroxysm  of  his  disor- 
der, he  received  a  visit  from  one  whose  praise  is 
in  all  the  churches,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Mann,  the  late 
faithful  and  indefatigable  pastor  of  the  baptist 
church  in  Mazepond,  London,  a  man  who  com- 
bined in  his  character  an  undeviating  attachment 
to  religious  principle,  with  a  candour  and  a  liber- 
ality of  feeling  that  endeared  him  to  all  denomina- 
tions. During  this  short  interview,  it  so  happened 
that  Mr.  Robinson  called  in  to  see  Mr.  Hall,  who 
in  an  agony  of  pain  was  sitting  with  his  head  rest- 
ing on  his  arms  upon  the  table.  The  two  visitors 
affectionately  sympathised  with  their  afflicted  friend, 
who  then  believed  his  disorder  to  be  preternatural, 
the  effect  of  some  spiritual  agency ;  and  was  the 
more  persuaded  of  this,  because  none  of  his  medi- 
cal advisers  could  ascertain  the  cause.  Their 
attempts  to  controvert  his  opinions  on  the  subject 
of  demonology,  called  forth  a  train  of  metaphysical 
reasoning  on  the  connection  between  matter  and 
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spirit,  the  seen  and  unseen  world,  which  delighted 
and  astonished  them.  Mr.  Hall  having  left  the 
room  for  a  very  few  minutes,  Mr.  Robinson  turned 
to  Mr.  Mann  and  said,  "  Oh  who  can  tell  what 
mercy  there  may  be  in  this  affliction  ?  Who  can 
tell  what  temptations  and  dangers  it  may  have 
averted,  and  what  might  have  resulted  from  such 
prodigious  intellects,  had  they  not  been  sanctified 
and  chastened  by  so  severe  a  visitation.  He  might 
have  been  exalted  above  measure,  but  is  now 
humbled  and  abased  at  the  Redeemer's  feet." 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  Mr.  Hall  was 
pressed  to  go  to  London,  to  deliver  an  address  at 
the  formation  of  an  Academy  at  Stepney,  for 
training  up  pious  young  men  for  the  ministry,  an 
object  in  which  he  cordially  concurred.  The  only 
institutions  of  the  kind,  belonging  to  the  baptist 
denomination,  being  nearly  at  the  extremities  of 
the  kingdom,  it  was  agreed  on  all  hands  that  a 
more  central  situation  was  highly  desirable ;  and 
to  give  it  his  countenance  and  support,  he  also 
delivered  the  anniversary  address  at  the  return  of 
the  season. 

While  in  London  on  this  important  occasion, 
Mr.  Hall  suddenly  determined  to  call  on  his  friends 
at  Cambridge,  in  his  way  back  to  Leicester.  He 
had  often  wished  to  pay  his  promised  visit,  since 
he  resigned  his  charge  four  years  before,  but  could 
not  summon  sufficient  resolution  for  the  purpose. 
The  congregation  had  also  continued  in  a  very 
unsettled  state  since  the  time  he  left;   and  after 
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having  been  accustomed  to  his  superior  style  of 
preaching,  and  lived  on  'angels  food'  for  about 
fourteen  years,  they  knew  not  how  to  be  content 
with  any  other  preacher.  Aware  of  the  partiality 
of  the  people,  who  had  given  the  most  substantial 
proofs  of  their  attachment,  and  fearful  of  encreas- 
ing  the  difficulties  of  his  successor,  he  had  from 
motives  of  delicacy  deferred  his  intended  visit. 
But  hearing  that  his  friends  at  Cambridge  were 
happily  united  in  their  present  excellent  but  afflict- 
ed pastor,  he  suddenly  made  his  appearance  among 
them.  The  news  of  his  unexpected  arrival  in- 
stantly spread  in  all  directions,  and  the  dawn  of 
the  sabbath  excited  universal  joy  and  satisfaction. 
He  staid  only  three  or  four  days,  which  were 
wholly  occupied  in  receiving  the  congratulations 
of  his  friends,  who  were  delighted  to  see  him  once 
more  in  the  midst  of  them.  On  taking  leave  he 
offered  up  a  most  affecting  prayer,  and  promised 
a  more  lengthened  visit  when  his  engagements 
would  permit. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  Mr.  Hall  engaged 
in  a  public  ordination,  a  service  which  he  very 
rarely  performed ;  for  though  not  disposed  to  com- 
plain of  others,  who  felt  less  difficulty  in  coming 
forward  on  such  occasions,  he  entertained  great 
reluctance  in  taking  upon  himself  this  kind  of 
responsibility.  Whenever  he  entered  on  such  an 
engagement  it  was  in  a  manner  rather  peculiar 
to  himself,  appearing  not  as  one  having  authority. 
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but  performing  an  act  of  friendship  or  brotherly 
love ;  and  carefully  avoiding  all  appearance  of 
ostentation,  he  generally  confined  these  services  to 
the  immediate  sphere  of  his  own  acquaintance. 
His  feehngs  on  this  subject  are  pretty  well  known, 
and  are  strongly  expressed  in  one  of  his  printed 
letters.  "Ordination  services,  as  they  are  now 
conducted,  I  consider  as  of  more  show  than  use. 
The  presence  of  one  or  two  ministers,  along  with 
the  church,  accompanied  with  prayer  and  laying 
on  of  hands,  and  a  few  serious  exhortations,  would 
be  a  genuine  scriptural  ordination.  Nothing  can 
be  more  distant  from  this,  than  the  manner  in 
which  these  things  are  at  present  conducted." 

Conformably  with  these  views,  and  omitting  the 
extraneous  formalities,  he  complied  with  the  soli- 
citations of  his  highly  respected  friend  Mr.  Robert- 
son, and  preached  at  his  settlement  over  the  Inde- 
pendent congregation  at  Stretton.  He  engaged 
the  more  freely  in  this  service,  as  it  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  expressing,  what  to  him  was  at  all 
times  highly  gratifying,  his  brotherly  affection  for 
those  not  immediately  within  the  pale  of  his  own 
communion.  In  the  printed  sermon  he  mentions 
the  circumstance  of  his  having  been  invited  to 
take  a  part  in  this  service  among  his  paedobaptist 
brethren,  as  "a  specimen  of  liberality"  which  af- 
forded him  great  pleasure ;  adding  in  his  preface, 
"  how  much  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the  christian 
world  should  be  so  violently  agitated  by  disputes 
and  divided  into  factions,  on  points  which  it  is 
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allowed,  in  whatever  way  they  are  decided,  do  not 
enter  into  the  essentials  of  Christianity.  When  will 
the  time  arrive  that  the  disciples  of  Christ  shall 
cordially  join  hand  and  heart  with  all  who  *  hold 
the  head/  and  no  other  terms  of  communion  be 
insisted  upon  in  any  church  but  what  are  necessary 
to  constitute  a  real  christian.  The  departure  from 
a  principle  so  directly  resulting  from  the  genius  of 
Christianity,  and  so  evidently  inculcated  and  implied 
in  the  sacred  scriptures,  has  to  my  apprehension 
been  productive  of  infinite  mischief;  nor  is  there 
room  to  anticipate  the  period  of  the  universal  dif- 
fusion of  the  christian  religion,  but  in  consequence 
of  its  being  completely  renounced  and  abandoned." 
There  is  also  something  in  the  style  of  this  ad- 
dress which  distinguishes  it  from  the  generality  of 
such  compositions,  and  shows  the  unaffected  mo- 
desty and  diffidence  of  the  author.  It  is  not  entitled 
a  '  Charge,'  the  authoritative  appellation  commonly 
assumed  on  such  occasions,  but  simply  a  ''  Dis- 
course dehvered  to  the  Rev.  James  Robertson  on 
his  ordination ; "  and  throughout  the  whole  is  dis- 
played an  amiable  spirit  of  equality  and  brotherly 
affection.  The  difficulties  attending  the  christian 
ministry,  together  with  its  encouragements,  are  de- 
veloped in  a  manner  tending  to  inspire  zeal,  and  a 
humble  though  confident  rehance  on  divine  aid,  in 
all  who  undertake  the  sacred  office  with  a  view  to 
real  and  extensive  usefulness.  One  passage  espe- 
cially, on  the  searching  and  discriminating  nature 
of  a  useful  ministry,  carries  with  it  such  an  air  of 
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solemnity,  and  is  so  much  in  the  preacher's  own 
manner  in  his  pulpit  addresses,  that  it  cannot  be 
too  oft  repeated  or  recollected. 

"  Without  descending  to  such  a  minute  specifi- 
cation of  circumstances  as  shall  make  our  addresses 
personal,  they  ought  unquestionably  to  be  charac- 
teristic, that  the  conscience  of  the  audience  may 
feel  the  hand  of  the  preacher  searching  it,  and 
every  individual  know  where  to  class  himself.  The 
preacher  who  aims  at  doing  good  will  endeavour 
above  all  things  to  insulate  his  hearers,  to  place 
each  of  them  apart,  and  render  it  impossible  for 
him  to  escape  by  losing  himself  in  the  crowd.  At 
the  day  of  judgment,  the  attention  excited  by  the 
surrounding  scene,  the  strange  aspect  of  nature, 
the  dissolution  of  the  elements,  and  the  last  trump, 
will  have  no  other  effect  than  to  cause  the  reflec- 
tions of  the  sinner  to  return  with  a  more  over- 
whelming tide  on  his  own  character,  his  sentence, 
his  unchanging  destiny ;  and  amid  the  innumerable 
millions  who  surround  him,  he  will  '  mourn  apart.' 
It  is  thus  the  christian  minister  should  endeavour 
to  prepare  the  tribunal  of  conscience,  and  turn  the 
eyes  of  every  one  of  his  hearers  on  himself." 

In  the  early  part  of  Mr.  Hall's  ministry  his  dis- 
courses appeared  chiefly  in  the  form  of  a  thesis,  to 
which  the  text  was  little  more  than  a  motto  ;  but 
whatever  advantage  might  attend  the  concentrated 
force  of  such  a  mode  of  address,  it  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  other  considerations.  Besides 
its  unsuitableness  to  the  general  taste  and  capacity 
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of  a  religious  and  often  unlettered  audience,  it 
scarcely  admits  of  any  thing  like  a  close  or  critical 
examination  of  the  scriptures,  or  even  of  their 
competent  elucidation ;  however  well  therefore  it 
might  suit  the  senate  or  the  bar,  it  is  but  ill  adapt- 
ed to  the  specific  purposes  of  the  christian  minis- 
try. During  one  of  these  "  splendid  conflagrations  " 
at  Bedford,  soon  after  Mr.  Hall  had  commenced 
his  stated  labours  at  Cambridge,  the  sceptical  au- 
thor of  the  Reign  of  George  iii.  was  induced  to 
become  one  of  his  auditors.  At  the  close  of  the 
service  Mr.  Belsham  acknowledged  to  a  friend  that, 
disbelieving  as  he  did,  what  he  called  the  preacher's 
dogmata,  he  had  never  heard  such  a  discourse  from 
the  lips  of  any  man  before,  and  even  ventured  to 
suppose  that  Demosthenes  himself  could  scarcely 
have  surpassed  such  unrivaled  eloquence. 

At  a  later  period  of  life  Mr.  Hall  declined  the 
topical  mode  of  discussion,  except  in  some  rare 
instances,  and  adopted  the  more  familiar  style  of 
a  textual  or  doctrinal  division,  for  the  sake  of  ge- 
neral edification,  but  carefully  preserved,  what  is 
essential  to  all  equitable  composition,  a  perfect 
unity  of  design,  and  a  close  cohesion  in  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  his  discourse.  He  at  all  times  avoided 
a  premature  exposure  of  his  plan,  and  rather  hinted 
at  than  fully  announced  the  simple  distribution  of 
its  parts,  and  the  object  he  had  in  view.  His  own 
practice  was  in  this  respect  an  admirable  illustra- 
tion of  the  advice  submitted  to  his  friend,  not  to 
abate  the  edge  of  curiosity  by  enabling  the  hearer 
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to  anticipate  what  is  intended  to  be  advanced,  nor 
to  suffer  the  argument  to  force  itself  on  the  atten- 
tion as  an  object  apart,  as  if  the  sentiments  were 
introduced  for  the  sake  of  the  method,  not  the 
metliod  for  the  sentiments. 

Few  preachers  have  been  more  sohcitous  for  the 
conversion  of  their  hearers  than  Mr.  Hall,  or  more 
anxiously  concerned  to  '  persuade  men '  to  repent 
and  beheve  the  gospel ;  yet  he  was  not  accustomed 
to  dwell  on  '  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,'  or  frequently 
to  appeal  to  the  divine  denunciations.  He  gene- 
rally employed  the  tenderest  entreaties,  the  most 
convincing  arguments,  and  addressed  his  expostu- 
lations with  almost  irresistible  energy  to  the  con- 
science and  the  heart.  But  when  he  unveiled  the 
awful  realities  of  eternity,  and  pourtrayed  the  ter- 
rors of  the  last  day,  there  was  something  in  the 
spirit  and  manner,  added  to  the  vividness  of  his 
conceptions,  that  distinguished  him  from  all  other 
preachers  the  writer  of  this  article  ever  heard  on 
the  same  subject.  Instead  of  ascending  the  judg- 
ment seat  and  making  free  with  its  awards,  no  one 
of  the  auditors  appeared  so  deeply  awed  and  af- 
fected as  himself,  no  one  seemed  to  feel  in  an  equal 
degree  his  need  of  mercy  in  prospect  of  that  day, 
though  all  were  penetrated  and  subdued ;  his 
tongue  faltered,  the  words  trembled  on  his  lips, 
not  a  warning  was  uttered  that  did  not  find  an 
echo  in  his  own  breast,  nor  a  dread  of  self-decep- 
tion felt,  in  which  he  did  not  fully  participate. 
Never  was  there  a  preacher  whose  mind  and  spirit 
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was  more  deeply  imbued  with  the  subject  of  his 
address,  or  more  congenial  with  the  great  design 
of  the  christian  ministry ;  there  was  no  languor, 
no  weariness,  no  indifference ;  it  was  one  continued 
stream  of  vitality,  flowing  from  the  throne  of  God 
and  of  the  Lamb. 

His  own  remarks  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
most  tremendous  of  all  subjects  require  to  be 
treated,  contain  a  true  description  of  the  inimitable 
manner  in  which  he  himself  approached  it.  "  In 
the  most  awful  denunciations  of  the  divine  dis- 
pleasure, he  says,  an  air  of  unaffected  tenderness 
should  be  preserved,  that  while  with  unsparing 
fidelity  we  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  it 
may  appear  we  are  actuated  by  a  genuine  spirit  of 
compassion.  A  hard  and  unfeeling  manner  of  de- 
nouncing the  threatenings  of  the  word  of  God,  is 
not  only  barbarous  and  inhuman,  but  calculated, 
by  inspiring  disgust,  to  rob  them  of  all  their  effi- 
cacy. If  the  awftd  part  of  our  message,  which 
may  be  styled  *  the  burden  of  the  Lord,'  ever  fall 
with  due  weight  on  our  hearers,  it  will  be  when  it 
is  dehvered  with  a  trembling  hand  and  faltering 
lips ;  and  we  may  then  expect  them  to  realise  its 
solemn  import,  when  they  perceive  that  we  our- 
selves are  ready  to  sink  under  it." 

There  were  indeed  several  instances,  especially 
after  Mr.  Hall's  recovery  from  his  second  illness, 
in  which  the  auditory  appeared  completely  over- 
whelmed by  the  majesty  of  his  address,  and  the 
uncommon  stretch  of  thought,  which  seemed  to 
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penetrate  into  the  recesses  of  an  eternal  world.  At 
the  close  of  a  sermon  delivered  at  Clipstone,  the 
people  were  unable  to  read  a  hymn,  or  to  unite  as 
usual  in  a  song  of  praise  ;  and  the  preacher  found 
it  necessary  to  relieve  the  overpowering  solemnity, 
by  offering  prayer  at  the  conclusion  of  the  service. 
Similar  impressions  were  often  made  during  his 
ministry  at  Leicester.  Subsequently,  at  Bristol, 
when  discoursing  on  Christ's  second  appearance, 
from  1  John  iii.  2,  we  are  told  the  effect  was  al- 
most indescribable.  The  sublimity  of  his  concep- 
tions on  the  transforming  influence  of  the  second 
advent,  like  the  rising  sun  gilding  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  and  imparting  to  them  a  portion  of  its 
own  brightness,  was  wrought  up  to  such  a  pitch 
as  to  produce  a  sort  of  religious  crisis  in  the  con- 
gregation. A  clergyman,  it  is  said,  who  had  not 
heard  Mr.  Hall  before,  observed  afterwards,  that 
he  never  heard  any  thing  like  it ;  and  that  he  could 
hardly  tell  whether  he  was  in  the  body  or  out  of 
it.  Several  of  the  deacons  and  other  of  the  hearers 
made  similar  remarks,  and  some  were  actually  taken 
ill  from  the  extraordinary  excitement.  One  gen- 
tleman in  particular  secluded  himself  for  a  day  or 
more,  under  the  force  of  the  impression,  and  others 
were  similarly  affected.  Yet  when  Mr.  Hall  was 
afterwards  reminded  of  this  extraordinary  sermon, 
he  said  that  he  knew  of  nothing  remarkable  in  it, 
and  should  not  have  been  surprised  if  he  had  been 
told  it  was  one  of  an  inferior  description. 
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An  anonymous  writer  has  truly  said,  "  there  was 
nothing  very  remarkable  in  Mr.  Hall's  manner  of 
delivering  his  sermons.  His  simplicity,  yet  solem- 
nity of  deportment,  engaged  the  attention,  without 
promising  any  of  his  most  rapturous  effusions. 
His  voice  is  feeble,  but  distinct ;  and  as  he  pro- 
ceeds it  trembles  beneath  his  images,  and  conveys 
the  idea  that  the  spring  of  sublimity  and  beauty  in 
his  mind  are  exhaustless,  and  would  pour  forth  a 
more  copious  stream,  if  he  had  a  wider  channel 
than  can  be  supplied  by  the  bodily  organs.  The 
plainest  and  least  inspired  of  his  discourses  are  not 
without  delicate  gleams  of  expression.  He  expa- 
tiates on  the  prophecies  with  a  kindred  spirit,  and 
affords  awful  glimpses  into  the  valley  of  vision. 
He  often  seems  to  conduct  his  hearers  to  the  top 
of  the  '  delectable  mountains,'  whence  they  can 
see  from  afar  the  glorious  gates  of  the  eternal  city. 
He  seems  at  home  among  the  marvellous  revela- 
tions of  St.  John ;  and  while  he  expatiates  on 
them,  leads  his  hearers  breathless  through  every 
varying  scene  of  mystery,  far  more  glorious  and 
surpassing  than  the  wildest  of  ancient  fables.  He 
stops,  when  they  most  desire  that  he  should  pro- 
ceed,— ^when  he  has  just  disclosed  the  dawnings  of 
the  inmost  glory  to  their  enraptured  minds ;  and 
leaves  them  full  of  imaginations  of  things  'not 
seen,'  of  joys  too  ravishing  for  smiles,  and  of  im- 
pulses which  wing  their  hearts  along  the  line  of 
limitless  destiny." 
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About  this  time  a  very  serious  but  unexpected 
attack  was  preparing  to  be  made  on  the  rights  and 
hberties  of  dissenters,  by  the  interference  of  the 
government.  The  dissenters  generally,  and  the  me- 
thodists,  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  itinerating 
in  the  villages,  and  of  diffusing  rehgious  knowledge 
among  the  neglected  and  illiterate  population,  by 
the  distribution  of  testaments  and  tracts,  and  the 
support  of  sabbath  schools.  The  high-church 
party,  alarmed  at  the  peaceful  and  growing  success 
of  their  labours,  infused  into  a  leading  member  of 
the  government  their  own  fears  and  apprehensions, 
and  induced  him  to  bring  into  parhament  a  bill  to 
disqualify  uneducated  preachers,  and  otherwise  to 
abridge  the  exercise  of  religious  liberty.  The  at- 
tempt was  however  completely  frustrated  by  the 
unanimous  and  prompt  exertions  of  the  whole 
dissenting  body,  who  at  the  same  time  secured 
to  themselves  an  enlargement  of  their  rights  and 
privileges. 

During  this  crisis  some  sceptical  writers,  under 
the  guise  of  socinianism,  joined  in  the  clamour 
against  itinerant  preaching,  as  injiu-ious  to  the 
interests  of  '  rational  Christianity,'  and  the  well- 
being  of  civil  society.  One  of  them,  especially, 
affected  to  pour  the  utmost  contempt  on  what 
he  denominated  the  '  evangehcal '  system,  as  inef- 
fably absurd  and  fanatical,  and  seemed  to  inti- 
mate that  its  abettors  were  scarcely  entitled  to 
toleration,  and  that  the  government  would  do  well 

Q  2 
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to  limit  the  labours  of  a  set  of  men  so  annoying 
to  the  established  clergy. 

Mr.  Hall  had  been  repeatedly  urged  to  pubhsh 
a  defence  of  Village  preaching,  and  had  two  or 
three  years  before  this  time  written  a  few  thoughts 
on  this  and  on  other  kindred  subjects,  which  had 
been  announced  by  a  pubhc  advertisement.  The 
triumph  eventually  obtained  over  religious  intole- 
rance by  the  defeat  of  lord  Sidmouth's  bill,  ren- 
dered the  contemplated  defence  no  longer  neces- 
sary, and  Mr.  Hall  destroyed  the  greater  part  of 
what  he  had  previously  written.  The  Fragments 
that  were  saved  have  already  appeared  in  the 
third  volume  of  his  works. 

Before  the  triumph  had  been  fully  achieved 
however,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Hall's  replied  to  one  of 
these  antagonists,  who  had  pubhshed  several  pieces 
on  the  inexpediency  of  permitting  indiscriminate 
preaching  in  the  villages  by  uneducated  men,  and 
even  some  highly  respectable  ministers  contem- 
plated the  possibility  of  their  being  silenced  by 
some  new  act  of  the  legislature.  In  the  defence 
alluded  to,  the  author  prevailed  on  Mr.  Hall  to 
add  a  few  paragraphs  on  a  most  important  part  of 
the  controversy,  affecting  the  truth  and  consis- 
tency of  the  evangelical  doctrine,  which  it  had 
been  attempted  to  ridicule  and  despise.  These 
remarks  are  of  so  permanent  and  interesting  a  na- 
ture, so  independent  of  all  political  discussion,  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  consigned  to  oblivion  with  an 
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anonymous  pamphlet,  long  since  published  and 
forgotten.  They  are  therefore  preserved  in  the 
following  extract,  which  displays  the  usual  acumen 
of  the  venerated  author,  and  cannot  fail  to  be 
highly  gratifying  to  the  reader. 


MR.     HALL 

ON    THE   MYSTERIES    OF   REVELATION. 

A  Mystery  may  be  defined,  a  declaration  upon 

DIVINE  AUTHORITY  OF  A  MATTER  OF  FACT,  THE  MODE 
OF   WHICH    WE    ARE    UNABLE    TO    COMPREHEND.       NoW 

you  allow  that  there  are,  in  the  first  principles  of 
Natural  Religion,  truths  of  unquestionable  certain- 
ty which  yet  are  mysterious.  You  acknowledge  the 
being  of  a  God  to  be  a  truth  of  this  sort,  namely, 
that  the  truth  of  his  existence  cannot  be  called  in 
question,  yet  that  of  the  mode  of  his  existence  we 
know  nothing.  Why  may  not  this  be  the  case 
with  respect  to  certain  facts  attested  in  the  word 
of  God?  Why  may  not  their  truth  be  evident 
from  di\dne  testimony,  though  the  mode  of  their 
existence  remain  a  profound  secret  ?  You  have 
yourself  effectually  reftited  your  superficial  decla- 
mation on  this  subject,  by  admitting,  with  respect 
to  Natural  Rehgion,  what  you  deny  with  respect 
to  Revealed.  If  in  the  former  there  may  be  mys- 
teries, but  not  in  the  latter,  it  can  only  be  because 
the  testimonv  of  God  is  not  a  sufficient  inducement 
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to  believe  a  fact,  the  manner  of  whose  existence 
we  do  not  comprehend.  This  may  be  your  case ; 
but  will  you  venture  to  rest  your  disbelief  of 
mysteries  in  revelation  on  this  principle?  While 
you  acknowledge  that  human  testimony  is  sufficient 
to  justify  a  belief  of  numerous  facts,  the  mode  of 
which  we  do  not  comprehend,  will  you  deny  it  to 
the  divine  ?  Is  the  supreme  Being  the  only  one 
who  is  never  to  be  credited  upon  his  bare  testi- 
mony ? 

The  only  plausible  colour  you  have  been  able 
to  give  to  your  quibbles  upon  this  subject,  arises 
from  a  supposed  contradiction  between  the  terms 
mysterious  and  revealed ;  as  if  to  speak  of  a  mystery 
in  revelation  were  the  same  thing  as  to  affirm  a 
fact  to  be  revealed  and  not  revealed.  "  To  talk," 
say  you,  "  as  these  people  perpetually  do,  of  the 
mysteries  of  revelation,  is  a  perfect  solecism.  A 
mystery  revealed  is  a  mystery  no  longer.  It  would 
not  be  more  absurd  to  talk  of  a  concealed  dis- 
covery." 

Did  we  affirm  that  the  facts  which,  we  contend, 
are  mysterious  in  revelation,  were  mysterious  in 
the  very  same  respects  in  which  they  are  revealed, 
we  should  indeed  be  guilty  of  a  "  solecism."  But 
what  absurdity  is  there  in  saying,  that  they  are 
revealed  and  mysterious  in  different  respects ;  name- 
ly, that  they  are  revealed  with  respect  to  their 
truth,  though  mysterious  with  respect  to  their 
mode ;  and  that,  consequently,  we  believe  the  form- 
er, though  we  know  nothing  about,  nor  pretend  to 
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believe  any  thing  respecting,  the  latter.  It  is  very 
possible  that  an  intellect  so  extremely  shallow  as 
yours,  may  not  be  able  to  comprehend  this  distinc- 
tion ;  for  I  suspect  that,  with  all  your  disdain  of 
mysteries,  there  are  more  things  mysterious  to 
you,  than  to  almost  any  other  writer  who  ever 
presumed  to  instruct  the  public. 

"  To  tell  us  too,  of  mysteries  revealed  that 
transcend  finite  reason  is,"  you  inform  us,  **to 
abuse  the  ear  and  the  understanding  vdth  a  jargon 
of  words.  The  proposition  is  unintelhgible,  it  is 
utter  nonsense." 

Now  all  this  insolent  dogmatism  turns  entirely 
upon  confounding  two  things  totally  distinct,  the 
truth  of  the  facts  attested,  with  the  mode  of  their 
existence.  The  former  is  revealed,  the  latter  mys- 
terious ;  the  former  is  as  certain  and  as  evident  as 
the  testimony  on  which  it  rests,  the  latter  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  subject  is  buried  in  impene- 
trable obscurity. 

"  When  it  is  added,  that  they  are  to  be  received 
upon  the  authority  of  the  revealer,  without  en- 
quiring into  the  mode  of  them ;  what  is  to  be 
understood  by  this  ?  The  mode  of  them !  The 
mode  of  what  ?  The  mode  of  the  mysteries  ? 
What  stuff  is  this!" 

You  do  not  know,  it  appears,  that  the  doctrines 
of  religion,  whether  true  or  false,  whether  plain 
or  mysterious,  are  statements  of  matters  of  fact, 
or  declarations  of  future  facts :  and  who  shall  say 
that  there  is  any  thing  absurd  in  speaking  of  the 
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mode  of  these  facts  ?  If  the  term  inode  be  attached 
to  mysteries,  it  is  but  an  abridged  form  of  expres- 
sion for  what  in  strictness  of  speech  belongs  to  the 
fact  which  the  proposition  in  question  affirms. 

With  respect  to  the  instance  that  you  adduce, 
of  a  boy  witnessing  the  ascent  of  a  balloon  without 
knowing  the  cause,  which  is  afterwards  satisfac- 
torily explained  to  him,  I  ask.  Did  the  boy  act 
reasonably  in  believing  the  fact,  before  the  cause 
of  it  was  explained ;  having  the  evidence  of  his 
senses  for  the  fact,  although  he  was  utterly  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  it  ?  And  why  may  not  I,  and 
those  with  whom  I  agree  in  sentiment,  act  a  rea- 
sonable part  in  believing  a  matter  of  fact — ^the 
incarnation  of  Christ  for  example — on  the  testi- 
mony of  the  word  of  God?  The  boy  receives  a 
subsequent  explanation,  and  then  you  tell  us,  what 
was  before  a  mystery  becomes  revealed :  it  is  a 
mystery  no  longer.  But  the  boy  believed  the  fact 
before  the  cause  of  it  was  explained,  that  is,  he 
believed  it  while  it  was  a  mystery ;  and  I  presume 
his  conduct  in  so  doing,  did  not  become  reasonable 
in  consequence  of  the  subsequent  explanation. 

To  allege  that  the  phenomenon  was  afterwards 
explained,  and  so  ceased  to  be  mysterious,  is  futile, 
and  quite  foreign  to  the  question ;  which  is  really, 
whether  it  be  reasonable  upon  the  ground  of  divine 
testimony  to  believe  a  fact,  the  truth  of  which  is 
asserted  in  that  testimony,  while  the  mode  of  it 
is  not  attempted  to  be  explained.  There  is  scarcely 
a   phenomenon   in   nature   but   may  be   styled   a 
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mystery  in  one  view,  though  most  perspicuous  in 
another.  The  existence  of  the  phenomenon  is 
fully  ascertained,  and  the  analogy  it  bears  to  other 
appearances  of  nature  clearly  discovered.  Pre- 
senting no  difficulties  but  what  are  common  to 
other  parts  of  nature,  we  say  that  it  is  solved, 
though  if  we  reflect,  we  must  be  conscious  that 
there  are  circumstances  attending  it  which  are 
utterly  incapable  of  explanation.  Our  ideas  are 
clear,  our  knowledge  extends  to  a  certain  point, 
beyond  which  our  views  are  lost  in  obscurity.  The 
very  laws  of  contact  between  us  and  the  material 
world  are  extremely  mysterious,  and  the  attempt 
to  ascertain  them,  or  to  solve  the  question  how  it 
is  that  we  perceive  any  thing,  has  given  rise  to 
more  metaphysical  theories  than  you  have  pro- 
bably ever  heard  of,  more  certainly  than  you  will 
ever  be  able  to  comprehend.  Since  then  so  much 
that  is  truly  mysterious  has  taken  place  in  Nature, 
what  stupid  presumption  is  it  to  affirm  that  nothing 
of  that  kind  can  exist  in  Revelation,  which  is  the 
production  of  the  same  Being,  and  more  imme- 
diately concerns  his  perfections  and  his  ways. 

Our  Lord,  in  his  discourse  with  Nicodemus, 
speaks  in  a  manner  which  implies  that  the  things 
of  religion  must  be  expected,  far  more  than  those 
of  nature,  to  transcend  the  comprehension  of 
mankind.  '  If  I  have  told  you  earthly  things,  said 
he,  and  ye  believe  not ;  how  shall  ye  believe  if  I 
tell  you  heavenly  things?'  He  then  proceeds  to 
give   a  specimen  of   those   '  heavenly  things,'   by 
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telling  him  that  the  Son  of  man  '  came  down  from 
heaven,'  and  yet  was  *in  heaven;'  and  that  *as 
Moses  hfted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even 
so  must  the  Son  of  man  be  lifted  up,  that  whoso- 
ever believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
eternal  life.'  In  inferring  from  the  superior  sub- 
limity of  heavenly  things  that  they  must  at  least 
be  as  mysterious  as  the  phenomena  of  nature,  it 
seems  that  we  reason  right,  because  we  reason  as 
our  Saviour  did.  Whether  there  be  any  mysteries 
in  revelation,  or  in  other  words,  any  declarations 
of  facts,  the  mode  of  which  we  cannot  compre- 
hend, must  after  all  be  determined  entirely  by  an 
appeal  to  the  sacred  volume ;  but  I  have,  I  trust, 
urged  enough  to  show  the  absurdity  of  concluding 
that  there  can  be  none,  and  to  detect  your  shallow 
sophistry.  If  you  have  imposed  upon  yourself, 
you  are  to  be  pitied  for  your  weakness ;  but  if,  as 
I  suspect,  you  meant  only  to  lay  a  trap  for  your 
readers,  you  are  to  be  detested  for  your  dis- 
honesty. 

Though  I  am  far  from  resting  the  proof  of  there 
being  some  things  mysterious  in  Christianity,  on 
the  term  mystery,  yet  I  must  not  neglect  to  ob- 
serve, that  there  is  scarcely  any  term  more  fre- 
quently employed  to  designate  the  christian  doc- 
trine ;  and  that,  in  some  instances  at  least,  it  is 
manifestly  designed  to  denote  that  which  remains 
a  mystery  after  it  is  declared.  When  St.  Paul  had 
been  speaking  of  the  mystical  union  subsisting 
between  Christ  and  his  church,  he  adds,  *  This  is 
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a  great  mystery;  but  I  speak  concerning  Christ 
and  the  church.' 


The  general  aversion  which  Mr.  Hall  entertained 
for  periodical  literature,  and  especially  for  periodi- 
cal critique,  is  generally  miderstood ;  nor  could  he 
be  prevailed  upon  to  assist  in  such  an  undertaking, 
except  from  some  peculiar  circumstances,  in  which 
the  interests  of  rehgious  and  moral  truth  might 
seem  to  demand  it,  or  to  gratify  the  feelings  of  a 
pure  and  elevated  friendship.  He  spent  much  of 
his  time  in  exploring  the  Greek  fathers,  and 
thought  but  little  of  modern  critics  in  comparison 
of  them.  Occasion  was  given  however  for  calhng 
into  exercise  a  portion  of  his  critical  acumen, 
which  afforded  no  ordinary  treat  to  the  lovers  of 
elegant  hterature,  and  added  not  a  little  to  the 
brilliance  of  his  other  performances. 

The  Eclectic  Review  had  recently  been  estab- 
Hshed  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  counteracting 
the  prevailing  scepticism  and  licentiousness  of  the 
day,  and  to  procure  for  all  orthodox  writers,  what 
they  had  not  heretofore  obtained  from  any  of  the 
public  jomnals,  a  just  and  candid  notice  of  their 
pubhcations  in  favour  of  the  doctrines  of  divine 
revelation.  After  the  appearance  of  the  first  series, 
the  editorship  of  this  work  was  consigned  to  Mr. 
Dan  Parken,  a  young  man  of  considerable  attain- 
ments, with  whose  family  Mr.  Hall  had  long  been 
acquainted.     He  was  also  so  much  pleased  with 
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the  talent  displayed  in  the  management  of  the 
work,  that  he  was  prepared  to  yield  to  the  solicita- 
tion of  his  amiable  friend,  who  presently  availed 
himself  of  the  fairest  opportunities  for  gaining  a 
little  of  his  assistance. 

Mr.  John  Foster,  author  of  the  celebrated  Essays 
bearing  his  name,  was  the  early  friend  of  Mr.  Hall. 
The  editor  of  the  Eclectic,  with  consummate  pru- 
dence, immediately  endeavoured  to  lay  under  tri- 
bute this  mutual  alliance,  by  inducing  Mr.  Hall  to 
write  a  critique  on  some  second  or  third  edition  of 
the  essays,  which  had  already  found  a  rapid  sale. 
Mr.  Foster,  with  his  redundant  stores  of  original 
genius,  was  little  known  to  the  literary  or  religious 
world,  previously  to  the  appearance  of  his  essays, 
which  suddenly  burst  upon  the  public  with  a  meri- 
dian effulgence,  without  any  of  the  usual  presages 
of  morning  light  or  evening  shade. 

Mr.  Hall's  review,  which  forms  the  first  article 
he  wrote  for  the  Eclectic,  in  January  1809,  added 
not  a  little  to  the  celebrity  of  his  friend's  perfor- 
mance. On  receipt  of  the  manuscript  Mr.  Parken 
was  so  delighted  with  the  success  of  his  application, 
that  he  could  not  forbear  expressing  himself,  in  a 
letter  to  his  friend  Dr.  Styles,  in  the  following  ro- 
mantic and  agitated  manner.  "  I  inform  you  by 
these  presents,  that  one  of  the  articles  in  our  new 
number  is  written  by  Robert  Hall;  and  I  command 
you  to  discover,  of  yoin*  own  sagacity,  which  arti- 
cle it  is !  You  cannot  imagine  how  foolishly  joyous 
I  was,  at  receiving  the  precious  manuscript.     An 
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intermittent  laugh  came  on  me,  which  lasted  five 
or  ten  minutes ;  and  tlien  I  set  to  work  and  wrote 
the  author  an  egregious  letter,  stating  how  glad 
I  was,  and  how  I  thanked  him,  and  how  good  a 
review  it  was,  and  how  I  hoped  it  would  not  be 
the  last."  The  writer's  enthusiastic  admiration  of 
Mr.  Hall,  the  deep  interest  he  felt  in  the  work 
of  which  he  had  lately  become  the  editor,  and 
the  triumph  he  had  in  this  instance  achieved, 
very  naturally  account  for  the  exultation  in  which 
he  indulged;  especially  as  he  had  now  engaged, 
as  he  hoped,  for  a  correspondent  and  contributor, 
one  whom  he  afterwards  described  as  "  the  most 
extraordinary  of  men,  on  whom  the  loftiest  scho- 
lars have  been  proud  to  lavish  their  praise,  and 
to  whom  the  audience  of  Cicero  or  Bossuet  might 
have  listened  with  astonishment  and  rapture ;  a 
man,  whose  pure  and  redundant  eloquence,  the 
sublimest  emanation  of  mind,  resembles  in  its 
attributes  the  noblest  element  of  nature,  rivalling 
in  grandeur,  in  beauty,  and  in  energy,  the  hght 
which  fills  the  firmament,  the  tints  that  adorn 
the  dew,  and  the  rapid  and  irresistible  flash  that 
pierces  and  melts  while  it  illuminates." 

Mr.  Hall,  proceeding  with  his  critique  on  the 
celebrated  essays  of  his  friend,  introduces  the  au- 
thor in  the  following  just  and  appropriate  manner. 
"  Mr.  Foster's  name  is  probably  new  to  most  of 
our  readers ;  but  if  we  may  judge  from  the  pro- 
duction before  us,  he  cannot  long  be  concealed 
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from  the  notice  and  applause  of  the  hterary  world. 
In  an  age  of  mediocrity,  when  the  writing  of  books 
has  become  almost  a  mechanical  art,  and  a  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  best  models  has  diffused 
taste,  and  diminished  genius,  it  is  impossible  to 
peruse  an  author  who  displays  so  great  original 
powers  without  a  degree  of  surprise.  We  are  ready 
to  enquire  by  what  peculiar  felicity  he  was  enabled 
to  desert  the  trammels  of  custom,  to  break  the 
spell  by  which  others  feel  themselves  bound,  and 
to  maintain  a  career  so  perfectly  uncontrolled  and 
independent.  A  cast  of  thought  original  and  sub- 
lime, an  unlimited  command  of  imagery,  a  style 
varied,  vigorous  and  bold,  are  some  of  the  distin- 
guishing features  of  these  very  singular  essays. 
We  add  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  that  they  breathe 
the  spirit  of  piety  and  benevolence,  and  bear  the 
most  evident  indications  of  a  heart  deeply  attached 
to  scriptural  truth." 

In  noticing  the  Title  of  this  masterly  perform- 
ance, calling  it  "  Essays  in  a  series  of  Letters  to  a 
Friend,"  the  reviewer  seems  to  have  considered  it 
as  inappropriate,  and  apprises  the  reader  that  he 
must  not  look  for  any  thing  in  the  epistolary  style, 
for  that  these  "  letters  "  resembled  regular  disser- 
tations, rather  than  familiar  epistles.  Probably 
Mr.  Hall  was  not  at  that  time  acquainted  with  the 
singular  fact,  that  these  profound  dissertations  were 
originally  addressed  to  an  endeared  and  intimate 
female  friend,  to  whose  inspection  and  approbation 
the  author  was  anxious  to  submit  such  a  train  of 
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philosophical  reasoning  as  could  not  have  been 
duly  appreciated  by  an  ordinary  mind ;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  in  this  the  writer  gave  full  proof 
of  his  discernment.  Had  there  unfortunately  been 
a  breach  of  contract,  as  in  some  other  flagrant 
instances,  the  attorney  general  would  have  been 
strangely  puzzled  in  making  out  a  charge  from 
these  extraordinary  letters,  to  convict  the  writer 
of  a  breach  of  matrimonial  engagements. 

The  reviewer  has  selected  from  the  essays  a 
passage  so  forcible  and  original,  so  recondite  and 
convincing,  that  no  apology  can  be  necessary  for 
its  reinsertion  on  a  subject  of  such  infinite  im- 
portance. It  is  an  argument  derived  from  the 
ubiquity  of  the  divine  nature,  which  exposes  the 
intolerable  aiTOgance  and  presumption  of  Atheism, 
in  pretending  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  heroism 
in  rejecting  the  general  belief  of  the  existence  of 
a  deity.  "  But  it  is  heroism  no  longer,"  says  the 
essayist,  "  if  the  atheist  knows  that  there  is  no 
God.  The  wonder  then  turns  on  the  great  pro- 
cess by  which  a  man  could  grow  to  the  immense 
intelhgence  that  can  know  that  there  is  no  God. 
What  ages  and  what  lights  are  requisite  for  this 
attainment !  This  intelligence  involves  the  very 
attributes  of  divinity,  while  a  God  is  denied.  For 
unless  this  man  is  omnipresent,  unless  he  is  at  this 
moment  in  every  place  in  the  universe,  he  cannot 
know  but  there  may  be  in  some  place  manifesta- 
tions of  a  deity  by  which  even  he  would  be  over- 
powered.    If  he  does  not  know  absolutely  every 
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agent  in  the  universe,  the  one  that  he  does  not 
know  may  be  God.  If  he  is  not  himself  the  chief 
agent  in  the  universe,  and  does  not  know  what  is 
so,  that  which  is  so  may  be  God.  If  he  is  not  in 
absohite  possession  of  all  the  propositions  that 
constitute  universal  truth,  the  one  which  he  wants 
may  be,  that  there  is  a  God.  If  he  cannot  ^vith 
certainty  assign  the  cause  of  all  that  exists,  that 
cause  may  be  God.  If  he  does  not  know  every 
thing  that  has  been  done  in  the  immeasurable 
ages  that  are  past,  some  things  may  have  been 
done  by  a  God.  Thus  unless  he  knows  all  things, 
that  is,  precludes  another  deity  by  being  one 
himself,  he  cannot  know  that  the  being  whose 
existence  he  rejects  does  not  exist.  But  he  must 
know  that  he  does  not  exist,  else  he  deserves  equal 
contempt  and  compassion  for  the  temerity  with 
which  he  firmly  avows  his  rejection,  and  acts 
accordingly." 

Mr.  Hall  afterwards  wrote  several  other  articles 
in  the  Eclectic  which  cannot  here  be  noticed,  but 
eventually  declined  the  office  of  a  reviewer,  from 
the  inconvenient  demand  it  made  upon  his  time, 
and  a  feeHng  of  disgust  at  the  unprincipled  and 
obtrusive  manner  in  which  this  department  is 
generally  conducted. 
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Among  the  friends  and  admirers  of  Mr.  Hall  it 
was  often  a  matter  of  regret  that  his  labours  were 
so  much  confined  to  one  particular  spot ;  that  he 
could  seldom  be  induced  to  preach  from  home, 
and  that  so  many  persons  at  a  distance  could  not 
have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him.  Having  preached 
a  sermon  in  London,  in  the  summer  of  1811,  at 
the  anniversary  of  the  academical  institution  at 
Stepney,  the  substance  of  which  had  previously 
been  delivered  at  Mr.  Robertson's  ordination ;  some 
of  his  influential  friends  projected  a  plan,  to  induce 
him  to  pay  an  annual  visit  to  the  city  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  for  the  space  of  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
and  in  the  course  of  that  time  to  deliver  two 
evening  lectures  every  week,  alternately  in  two 
different  places  provided  for  that  purpose.  It  was 
hoped  that  this  would  be  the  means  of  promoting 
the  interests  of  religion,  especially  among  the 
higher  classes,  and  persons  of  literary  taste ;  and 
though  it  was  well  known  that  pecuniary  consi- 
derations would  have  no  weight  whatever  with 
Mr.  Hall,  it  was  readily  perceived  that  three  or 
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four  hundred  pounds  would  most  cheerfully  be 
subscribed  for  these  annual  lectures,  as  often  as 
they  were  delivered,  if  the  preacher  could  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  enter  into  such  an  engagement. 

Mr.  Hall  knew  how  to  appreciate  this  token  of 
respect ;  and  though  his  diffidence  did  not  allow 
him  to  comply,  he  avoided  putting  a  direct  nega- 
tive on  the  first  application.  He  alleged  that  such 
an  undertaking,  however  prudently  conducted, 
would  expose  him,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  to  the 
charge  of  vanity  and  self-confidence,  if  not  of 
pride  and  presumption,  while  he  felt  assured  that 
his  deficiencies  would  disappoint  the  expectations 
of  his  too  partial  friends.  He  also  stated  that,  after 
much  prayerful  consideration  of  the  subject,  he 
felt  compelled  to  relinquish  the  proposal  which 
had  been  made,  in  consequence  of  an  encreasingly 
bad  state  of  health,  which  rendered  it  impossible 
for  him  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  his  friends.  Thus, 
after  long  and  painful  suspense,  this  negotia- 
tion terminated.  Providence,  Mr.  Hall  observed, 
seemed  to  have  decided  the  affair,  in  having 
placed  him  in  such  painful  and  insuperable  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  in  that  decision  he  entirely 
acquiesced. 

During  the  greater  part  of  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  suffered  much  from  internal 
disorder,  and  often  feared  that  his  constitution 
was  breaking  up ;  that  unless  his  malady  soon 
took  a  favourable  turn,  it  would  speedily  have 
a  fatal  termination.     He  was  at   the  same   time 
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deeply  conscious  of  his  own  unworthiness,  and 
considered  his  afflictions  Hght  in  comparison  of 
his  deserts.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  he  says, 
"  I  hope  I  am  more  anxious  to  see  my  heavy 
affliction  sanctified  than  removed.  Whether  it 
would  be  best  for  it  to  be  removed,  may  well  be 
doubted :  of  the  admirable  benefit  arising  from 
sanctification,  both  in  time  and  eternity,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  I  presume  the  Lord  sees  that  I 
require  more  hammering  and  hewing  than  almost 
any  other  stone  that  was  ever  elected  for  a  spiri- 
tual building,  and  that  is  the  secret  reason  of  his 
deahngs  with  me.  Let  me  be  broken  into  a  thou- 
sand pieces,  if  I  may  but  be  made  up  again,  and 
formed  by  his  hand  for  purposes  of  his  mercy. 
I  see  more  and  more  of  the  unspeakable  blessed- 
ness of  being  made  like  God,  and  of  becoming  a 
partaker  of  his  holiness.  I  see  it  I  say,  but  I  do 
not  attain,  or  at  most  in  so  unspeakably  small  a 
degree,  that  I  have  every  moment  reason  to  be 
abased  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes." 

In  the  autumn  of  1811  his  health  was  so  far 
improved,  that  he  was  enabled  to  pay  a  second 
visit  to  Cambridge,  where  his  presence  excited  a 
very  lively  interest,  and  all  classes  flocked  to  hear 
him  ;  some  from  London  and  other  distant  places, 
and  several  distinguished  members  of  the  univer- 
sity. The  place  of  worship  was  so  full  and  over- 
flowing, that  it  was  sometimes  necessary  to  go  an 
hour  before  the  commencement  of  the  service  in 
order  to  secure  a  seat.     Crucified  to  the  world 
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and  the  world  to  him,  by  the  cross  of  Christ,  he 
did  not  go  to  be  caressed,  nor  to  gratify  pubHc 
curiosity,  but  to  enjoy  the  sacred  satisfaction  of 
holding  communion  with  his  brethren  ;  to  indulge 
in  all  those  hallowed  feehngs  which  religious 
friendship  inspires,  and  to  testify  the  gospel  of 
the  grace  of  God.  The  sentiments  and  spirit  of 
a  primitive  pastor  pervaded  all  these  interviews, 
and  to  give  them  fuller  expansion,  the  poorer 
members  of  the  church  were  invited  to  a  public 
breakfast  by  an  opulent  fiiend,  that  they  also 
might  share  in  his  affectionate  regards.  During 
this  intercourse  the  pious  pastor  entered  with 
much  feeling  into  their  individual  history,  the 
trials  and  vicissitudes  which  had  attended  them, 
recapitulating  with  gi*eat  affability  and  condescen- 
sion the  principal  incidents  of  their  former  expe- 
rience, and  mingling  with  the  recital  the  most 
seasonable  advice.  For  his  pastoral  fidehty  he 
was  everywhere  as  much  beloved  by  the  poorer 
class,  as  he  was  by  the  more  opulent  members 
of  the  church.  With  a  truly  apostohc  spirit  he 
confirmed  the  souls  of  the  disciples,  and  strength- 
ened the  hands  of  all  his  brethren. 

At  home  also  his  labours  in  the  Lord  were 
crowned  with  encreasing  success ;  and  in  the 
course  of  this  year,  when  writing  to  a  friend,  he 
says  with  devout  gi^atitude,  "  My  ministry  con- 
tinues through  mercy  to  be  considerably  blessed 
in  awakening  sinners.  I  cannot  but  hope  the 
church  and  congregation  are  in  a  very  promising 
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state.     We  are  in  perfect  harmony,  and  we  have 
frequent  additions." 

Early  in  1812  one  of  those  rare  and  singular 
occurrences  took  place,  which  mark  the  myste- 
rious movements  of  providence,  and  furnished 
occasion  for  the  exercise  of  his  discernment 
and  energetic  benevolence,  in  raising  merit  from 
obscurity,  and  adding  to  the  number  of  able  and 
faithful  ministers. 

Rev.  John  Mack,  late  of  Clipstone,  had  incau- 
tiously entered  the  ranks  of  the  army  in  early 
hfe.  He  afterwards  became  acquainted  with  the 
power  of  true  religion,  which  he  exemplified  in 
the  humble  station  allotted  him,  and  acquired  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  the  superior  officers, 
who  soon  found  it  their  interest  to  commit  to  him 
the  management  of  some  important  concerns  be- 
longing to  his  detachment.  Brought  up  in  Scot- 
land, and  having  talents  for  the  ministry,  he 
obtained  a  license  from  one  of  the  presbyteries, 
and  commenced  preaching  in  the  army,  and 
wherever  he  had  opportunity. 

On  leaving  the  north  he  was  stationed  awhile 
at  Margate,  where  he  was  baptised,  and  communed 
with  the  church  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Mr. 
Atkinson.  In  the  month  of  Febmary  he  was 
suddenly  ordered,  with  other  comrades,  to  repair 
to  Leicester,  in  consequence  of  some  disturbances 
among  the  operatives,  but  which  had  happily  sub- 
sided before  the  arrival  of  the  military.     On  the 
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following  sabbath  Mr.  Mack  attended  at  Harvey- 
Lane,  and  returned  to  his  quarters  highly  de- 
lighted, without  knowing  that  he  had  been  hearing 
the  author  of  the  celebrated  sermon  on  Modern 
Infidelity,  whom  he  had  heard  of  only  as  some 
minister  at  Cambridge.  Mr.  Hall,  hearing  of  his 
zeal  and  religious  activity,  sought  him  out,  and 
entered  into  conversation  with  him;  receiving  at 
the  same  time  his  credentials,  he  pressingly  in- 
vited him  to  his  pulpit.  Mr.  Mack  preached  in 
his  regimentals  several  times  with  great  accep- 
tance ;  but  having  accidentally  discovered  with 
whom  he  had  so  unexpectedly  been  brought  into 
contact,  he  felt  much  embarrassed,  and  could 
scarcely  be  persuaded  to  enter  the  pulpit  after- 
wards, if  Mr.  Hall  was  present. 

Mr.  Hall  however  was  so  much  charmed  with 
his  fine  sense  and  native  elocution,  and  so  per- 
suaded of  his  capacity  for  extensive  usefulness, 
that  he  resolved  to  make  an  effort  to  obtain  his 
discharge,  and  to  have  him  educated  for  the  minis- 
try. The  commanding  officer  threw  every  obstacle 
in  the  way,  alleging  that  he  could  not  part  with 
such  a  man,  and  could  get  no  one  to  supply  his 
place.  At  length  he  agreed  to  yield  him  up,  on 
condition  that  two  substitutes  were  provided  in  his 
stead,  both  Scotsmen,  or  that  a  hundred  pounds 
be  paid  for  his  freedom.  Mr.  Hall  accepted  the 
latter  alternative,  raised  the  money  by  private 
subscription,  and  prepared  the  way  for  his  being 
sent  to  Bristol  academy  in  the  following  August. 
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Meanwhile,  the  congregation  at  Chpstone  being 
destitute  of  a  minister,  Mr.  Hall  warmly  recom- 
mended him  to  their  attention.  After  preaching 
there  a  short  time,  the  people  invited  him  to  the 
pastoral  office,  and  agi'eed  to  wait  for  his  stated 
services  till  he  had  finished  his  education.  Mr. 
Mack  was  publicly  ordained  in  March  1815,  when 
Mr.  Hall  delivered  an  appropriate  address,  founded 
on  1  Tim.  iv.  16.  The  leading  object  of  the  dis- 
course was  to  exhibit  the  importance  and  necessity 
of  maintaining  a  high  degree  of  spirituahty,  in 
order  to  real  or  extensive  usefulness,  and  that  this 
can  be  secured  only  by  the  most  vigilant  circum- 
spection. The  excellent  preacher  then  proceeded 
to  enmnerate  the  various  evils  and  temptations 
attendant  upon  the  ministerial  office,  having  a 
special  reference  to  the  pecidiar  circumstances  of 
the  newly-ordained  pastor,  which  demanded  much 
watchfulness  and  prayer,  or  they  would  impair  his 
spiritual  energies  and  impede  his  usefulness.  The 
discourse  closed  with  a  charge  the  most  solemn 
and  interesting  that  can  be  conceived,  on  the 
importance  of  personal  religion  and  ministerial 
fidelity;  the  impression  on  all  who  heard  it  was 
deep  and  lasting.  The  preacher  seemed  indeed 
to  have  reserved  for  his  friend  on  this  occasion 
the  richest  treasures  of  his  wisdom,  and  the  warm- 
est effusions  of  his  heart. 

Mr.  Mack  laboured  nearly  eighteen  years  at 
Clipstone  with  much  acceptance  and  success,  was 
generally  admired  for  the  brilliance  of  his  genius 
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and  the  benevolence  of  his  disposition,  and  died 
at  the  early  age  of  forty  two,  Nov.  5th  1831. 

Not  many  months  after  Mr.  Hall  had  com- 
menced his  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Mack,  and  in- 
dulged the  hope  of  a  long  career  of  pubhc  useful- 
ness, he  was  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  his  earlier 
friend,  Mr.  Robinson,  who  had  been  his  powerful 
coadjutor  in  the  town  of  Leicester.  At  the  fol- 
lowing anniversary  of  the  bible  association  he 
delivered  a  splendid  eulogium  on  his  character  and 
usefulness,  representing  him  as  the  great  focus 
of  piety  and  benevolence,  as  the  sun  and  centre 
of  the  moral  system,  in  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood. Merging  in  the  admiration  of  departed 
excellence  all  consciousness  of  his  own  indi\idual 
weight  and  influence,  he  was  himself  content  to 
be  only  the  humble  follower  of  the  wise  and  good, 
to  share  their  labours,  and  triumph  in  their  suc- 
cess. That  his  private  sentiments  were  in  perfect 
unison  with  those  publicly  avowed  on  this  occasion, 
is  sufficiently  evident  from  a  letter  addressed  to 
an  intimate  friend  about  the  same  time,  in  which 
he  uses  the  following  strong  and  energetic  lan- 
guage. "  We  have  had  an  irreparable  loss  in  the 
removal  of  dear  Mr.  Robinson  ;  it  has  been  a  most 
affecting  event,  and  has  left  a  chasm  which  can 
never  be  filled  up."  Nothing  indeed  was  wanting 
in  any  situation  to  conciliate  his  esteem  and  en- 
sure his  warmest  attachment,  but  a  mind  capable 
of  reciprocating  his  own  enlarged  and  cnhghtened 
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sentiments :    with   sectarian  bigotry  and   priestly 
arrogance  he  could  have  no  alliance. 

Great  impediments  having  been  thrown  in  the 
way  of  missionary  exertions  in  India,  by  the  agents 
of  the  East  India  Company,  supported  by  the 
legislative  acts  of  the  Government,  Mr.  Hall  was 
induced,  in  the  latter  part  of  1812,  to  prepare  for 
publication  an  "Address,  on  the  renewal  of  the 
East  India  charter,"  which  was  expected  to  take 
place  shortly  afterwards.  The  address  was  printed 
on  a  broad  sheet,  circulated  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
among  the  ministers  of  state,  some  of  the  royal 
family,  several  members  of  parliament,  and  the 
court  of  proprietors  in  Leadenhall  street,  and  it 
is  believed  with  considerable  effect. 

Such  was  the  power  granted  by  the  existing 
charter  that  no  missionary  could  set  his  foot  on 
the  Indian  shore,  without  permission  from  the 
agents  of  this  chartered  company ;  those  who 
visted  that  land  of  darkness  for  the  righteous  and 
benevolent  purpose  of  disseminating  the  gospel 
among  the  natives  were  under  the  necessity  of 
going  by  the  circuitous  route  of  America,  and  on 
their  arrival  in  the  eastern  territory  to  place  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  a  foreign  state. 
With  admirable  consistency  the  government  and 
the  company  extended  unlimited  toleration  to 
every  degrading  and  sanguinary  form  of  idolatry 
and  superstition,  while  they  proscribed  the  free 
exercise  of  a  religion  which  they  themselves  pro- 
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fessed;  and  Christianity,  be  it  said,  became  the 
sole  object  of  tlieir  intolerance.  Only  a  year  or 
two  before,  the  mfidel  agents  of  the  power  that 
ruled  in  India,  contemplated  nothing  less  than 
the  recal  of  all  the  missionaries,  episcopal  and 
dissenting,  under  the  hypocritical  pretense  that 
their  labours  would  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
oriental  empire, 

Mr.  Hall  restrained  much  of  his  indignation  on 
this  occasion,  and  in  a  calm  and  dignified  manner 
exposed  the  injustice  and  absurdity  of  the  system, 
its  utter  repugnance  to  the  dictates  of  religion  and 
the  maxims  of  sound  policy,  to  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment,  the  inalienable  prerogative  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  its  evident  tendency  to  subvert 
all  the  foundations  of  religion  and  morality.  He 
also  enlarges  on  the  advantages  which  the  natives 
would  derive  from  the  diffusion  of  Christianity 
among  them,  independently  of  the  eternal  pros- 
pects it  unfolds,  by  its  influence  on  every  depart- 
ment of  speculative  and  moral  truth,  the  elevation 
it  gives  to  character,  the  enormous  sacrifice  of 
human  life  it  would  prevent  by  superseding  the 
reigning  superstition,  and  the  additional  security 
imparted  to  the  British  possessions  in  the  east. 

In  stating  the  claims  of  those  societies  whose 
cause  he  advocated,  he  says  "all  that  is  desired 
on  this  occasion  is,  simply  that  the  word  of  God 
may  be  permitted  to  have  free  course.  Whether 
it  be  consistent  with  sound  policy  for  the  British 
government  to  employ  any  part  of  its  resources 
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in  aid  of  the  cause  of  Christianity  in  India,  is  a 
question  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss,  while 
its  friends  confine  their  views  to  a  simple  tolera- 
tion, and  request  merely  that  its  teachers  may  not 
be  harrassed  or  impeded  in  their  attempts  to  com- 
municate religious  instruction  to  the  natives.  Be- 
fore such  a  liberty  can  be  withheld,  the  principles 
of  toleration  must  be  abandoned;  nor  will  it  be 
practicable  to  withhold  it  without  exciting  a  san- 
guinary persecution,  where  men  are  to  be  found 
who  will  eagerly  embrace  the  crown  of  martyrdom, 
rather  than  relinquish  the  performance  of  what 
appears  to  them  a  high  and  awful  duty.  And  what 
a  spectacle  will  it  exhibit,  for  a  christian  govern- 
ment to  employ  force  in  the  support  of  idolatry, 
and  the  suppression  of  truth ! " 

"It  will  surely  appear  surprising  to  posterity 
that  a  nation,  glorying  in  the  purity  of  its  faith 
as  its  highest  distinction,  should  suffer  its  transac- 
tions in  the  east  to  be  characterised  by  a  spirit  of 
infidelity,  as  though  it  were  imagined  the  founda- 
tions of  empire  could  be  laid  only  in  apostasy  and 
impiety ;  at  a  moment  too  when  Europe,  convulsed 
to  its  centre,  beholds  these  frantic  erections  swept 
with  the  besom  of  destruction.  Their  astonish- 
ment will  be  the  more  excited  when  they  compare 
our  conduct  in  this  instance  with  the  unprecedent- 
ed exertions  we  are  making  for  the  diffusion  of 
religious  knowledge  in  other  directions ;  with  the 
operations  of  the  Bible  society  which,  formed  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  conveying  the  oracles  of  God 
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to  all  quarters,  has  risen  to  an  importance  that 
entitles  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  national  concern; 
with  the  Bartlett's  Buildings  society,  employed  for 
upwards  of  a  century  in  attempts  to  convert  the 
natives  of  Hindoostan ;  with  the  numerous  trans- 
lations going  on  in  all  the  dialects  of  the  east,  to 
which  the  learned  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia 
are  looking  with  eager  expectation.  When  pos- 
terity shall  compare  the  conduct  we  are  reprobat- 
ing with  these  facts,  how  great  their  astonishment 
to  find  the  piety  of  the  nation  has  suffered  itself 
to  lie  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  a  few  individuals, 
the  open  or  disguised  enemies  of  the  faith  of 
Jesus." 

The  object  of  this  eloquent  appeal  was  partially 
accomplished  in  1813,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature, 
which  in  renewing  the  charter  of  the  East  India 
Company,  introduced  some  clauses  favourable  to 
the  design  of  evangelising  the  natives  of  Bengal, 
but  with  such  limitations  and  restrictions  as  still 
reserved  to  the  company  at  home  and  their 
agents  abroad  the  power  of  defeating  or  counter- 
acting in  their  dominions  any  missionary  enter- 
prise, which  is  still  to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
sufferance  and  not  of  right.  The  time  is  now 
approaching  when  this  subject  must  undergo  an- 
other parliamentary  revision ;  and  if  the  charter 
be  renewed  it  can  only  be  for  a  short  time,  and 
under  such  circumstances  as  to  prevent  its  being 
any  longer  inimical  to  the  principles  of  religious 
liberty,  and  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  the 
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eastern  territory.  The  feelings  of  the  whole  na- 
tion have  been  too  long  outraged  by  the  conduct 
of  the  East  and  West  Indian  Proprietors,  in  the 
treatment  of  their  slaves  and  dependents,  to  per- 
mit such  a  mass  of  infamy  and  corruption  to  exist 
under  any  government  that  might  be  disposed, 
as  hitherto,  to  palliate  or  continue  an  organised 
system  of  crime  and  of  cruelty  that  would  disgrace 
the  most  savage  nation  upon  earth. 

It  was  but  seldom  that  the  brethren  of  the 
Baptist  Association  in  Northamptonshire  could 
prevail  on  Mr.  Hall  to  lend  his  assistance,  though 
so  intimately  connected  with  the  leading  members 
of  that  body.  Besides  his  general  aversion  to 
public  meetings,  he  saw  in  all  permanent  associa- 
tions a  tendency  to  interfere  with  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  a  principle  over  which  he  watch- 
ed with  the  utmost  jealousy,  and  believed  that  the 
independence  of  the  churches  would  be  best  pre- 
served by  remaining  in  their  individual  capacity. 
His  disUke  of  every  thing  that  approached  to  pres- 
byterianism  was  equal  to  that  entertained  for  epis- 
copasy ;  in  his  view  both  were  alike  abhorrent 
from  the  simphcity  of  the  christian  institution,  and 
the  principles  that  governed  the  primitive  church  ; 
and  perceiving  no  immediate  good  but  much  in- 
convenience to  arise  from  large  annual  meetings, 
he  withdrew  his  attendance,  but  remained  in  har- 
mony with  all  the  brethren. 

Previous  to  this,  and  in  compliance  with  their 
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urgent  request,  he  wrote  the  Circular  Letter  for 
the  year  1813,  on  "  Hearmg  the  Word,"  which 
adds  another  monument  to  his  talents  and  piety. 
The  beautiful  simplicity  and  meekness  of  wisdom 
which  characterise  this  production,  give  an  addi- 
tional charm  to  the  instruction  it  exhibits  on  the 
interesting  subject  of  personal  and  experimental 
rehgion  ;  and  the  lovers  of  genuine  piety  will  find 
in  it  an  exquisite  treat,  the  savour  of  which  will 
not  easily  be  forgotten.  In  fact  it  is  in  these 
smaller  unpretending  pieces,  written  without  ef- 
fort, and  intended  chiefly  for  the  edification  of 
common  christians,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the 
finest  specimens  of  the  author's  genius,  and  the 
richest  effusion  of  religious  and  moral  sentiments. 

In  this  small  tract  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the 
appointment  of  a  standing  ministry,  its  peculiar 
adaptation  to  convey  impressive  instruction,  the 
importance  it  derives  from  divine  appointment,  its 
efficacy  from  the  promises  of  God,  accompanied 
with  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  ac- 
customed to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  a  preached 
gospel,  and  the  salvation  attendant  on  '  the  hear- 
ing of  faith,'  are  among  the  topics  briefly  noticed 
in  the  introduction,  followed  with  a  specification 
of  the  dispositions  necessary  to  the  understanding 
and  right  reception  of  the  truth. 

An  admonition  in  reference  to  certain  indivi' 
duals  pretending  to  be  judges  of  orthodoxy,  while 
they  are  in  reality  spots  and  blemishes  in  all  our 
congi*egations,   is  too  strikuig  to  be  overlooked. 
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"  There  is  a  class  of  hearers,"  says  the  writer, 
*'  who  have  their  favourite  topics,  to  which  they 
are  so  immoderately  attached  that  they  are  of- 
fended if  not  brought  forward  on  all  occasions; 
while  there  are  others  at  least  of  equal  importance, 
which  they  can  seldom  be  prevailed  upon  to  listen 
to  with  patience.  Some  are  never  pleased  but 
with  doctrinal  statements  ;  they  are  in  raptures 
while  the  preacher  is  insisting  on  the  doctrines  of 
grace,  and  the  privileges  of  God's  people ;  but 
when  he  proceeds  to  inculcate  the  practical  im- 
provement of  these  doctrines,  and  the  necessity 
of  adorning  the  profession  of  them  by  the  virtues 
of  a  holy  life,  their  countenances  fall,  and  they 
make  no  secret  of  their  disgust.  Others  are  all 
for  practical  preaching,  while  they  have  no  relish 
for  that  truth  which  can  alone  sanctify  the  heart. 
But  as  it  is  a  symptom  of  a  diseased  state  of  body 
to  be  able  to  relish  only  one  sort  of  food,  it  is  not 
less  of  the  mind  to  have  a  taste  for  only  one  sort 
of  instruction.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  such 
persons  love  the  word  of  God  as  the  word  of  God ; 
if  they  did,  every  part  of  it,  in  its  due  proportion 
and  proper  place,  would  be  acceptable.  It  is  pos- 
sible, in  consequence  of  the  various  exigencies  of 
the  christian  life,  that  there  may  be  seasons  to 
which  some  views  may  be  peculiarly  suited,  and 
on  that  account  heard  with  superior  advantage 
and  dehght ;  but  this  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
an  impartial  attachment  to  the  whole  of  revela- 
tion.    But  to  feel  an  habitual  distaste  to  instruc- 
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tion  the  most  solid  and  scriptural,  unless  it  be 
confined  to  a  few  favourite  topics,  is  an  infallible 
indication  of  a  wrong  state  of  mind.  It  is  only 
by  yielding  the  soul  to  the  impression  of  every 
divine  communication  and  discovery,  that  the  se- 
veral graces  which  enter  into  the  composition  of 
the  new  creature  are  nourished  and  sustained. 
As  the  perfection  of  the  christian  system  results 
from  the  symmetry  of  its  several  parts,  in  which 
there  is  nothing  redundant,  nothing  dispropor- 
tioned,  and  nothing  defective ;  so  the  beauty  of 
the  christian  character  consists  in  its  exhibiting 
an  adequate  impress  and  representation  of  the 
whole.  If  there  be  any  particular  branch  of  the 
word  of  God  to  which  we  are  habitually  indis- 
posed, we  may  generally  conclude  that  is  precisely 
the  part  which  we  most  need ;  and  instead  of 
indulging  our  distaste,  we  ought  seriously  to  set 
ourselves  to  correct  the  mental  disease  which  has 
given  occasion  to  it." 

The  pointed  rebuke  to  drowsy  hearers,  so  hap- 
pily expressed,  and  the  remedy  it  prescribes,  well 
admits  of  being  here  repeated ;  perhaps  we  may 
never  meet  with  it  again  in  so  fine  a  style.  "  The 
practice  of  sleeping  in  places  of  worship,  a  prac- 
tice we  believe  not  prevalent  in  any  other  place 
of  public  resort,  is  not  only  a  gross  violation  of 
the  advice  we  are  giving  to  hear  the  word  with 
attention,  but  most  distressing  to  ministers,  and 
most  disgraceful  to  those  who  indulge  it.  If  the 
apostle  indignantly  enquires   of  the    Corinthians 
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whether  they  had  not  '  houses  to  eat  and  drink 
in  ; '  may  we  not  with  equal  propriety  ask  those 
who  indulge  in  this  practice,  whether  they  have 
not  beds  to  sleep  in,  that  they  convert  the  house 
of  God  into  a  dormitory  ?  A  little  self-denial,  a 
very  gentle  restraint  on  the  appetite,  would  in 
most  cases  put  a  stop  to  this  abomination  :  and 
with  what  propriety  can  he  pretend  to  desire 
the  sincere  milk  of  the  word  who  cannot  be  pre- 
vailed upon,  one  day  out  of  seven,  to  refrain  from 
the  glutting  which  absolutely  disqualifies  him  for 
receiving  it  ? " 

There  is  also  a  practice  too  prevalent  among 
professors  of  religion,  which  the  writer  has  briefly 
noticed,  and  which  requires  to  be  corrected ; — that 
of  remarking  on  the  talents  of  the  preacher  after 
hearing  a  sermon,  instead  of  dwelling  on  the 
subject  that  has  been  discussed,  which  but  too 
seldom  forms  a  part  of  any  subsequent  conversa- 
tion. "  If  you  choose  to  converse  on  what  you 
have  been  hearing,  a  practice  which  may  be  very 
edifying,  let  your  conversation  turn  more  upon 
the  tendency,  the  spiritual  beauty  and  glory  of 
those  great  things  of  God  which  have  engaged 
your  attention,  than  on  the  merit  of  the  preacher. 
We  may  readily  suppose  that  Cornelius  and  his 
friends,  after  hearing  Peter,  employed  very  few 
words  in  discussing  the  oratorical  talents  of  that 
great  apostle,  any  more  than  the  three  thousand 
who  at  the  day  of  pentecost  were  pricked  in  the 
heart ;    their  minds  were  too  much  occupied  by 
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the  momentous  truths  they  had  been  hstening  to, 
to  leave  room  for  such  reflections.  Yet  this  is 
the  only  kind  of  religious  conversation,  if  it  de- 
serve the  appellation,  in  which  too  many  profes- 
sors engage."  This  is  a  sore  evil,  not  likely  to  be 
remedied,  until  christians  generally  will  take  the 
trouble  of  making  themselves  better  acquainted 
with  theological  subjects,  and  acquire  a  capacity 
to  distinguish  and  to  relish  the  things  that  are 
more  excellent. 

This  small  treatise,  like  the  former,  was  repub- 
hshed  in  a  cheap  form  by  the  Tract  Society,  to 
procure  for  it  a  wider  circulation  and  an  additional 
degree  of  usefulness  ;  and  it  may  readily  be  ima- 
gined the  time  must  come  when  all  the  produc- 
tions of  this  great  writer  will  be  read  wherever 
the  english  language  is  understood. 

The  year  1814  commenced  with  some  mission- 
ary engagements  of  a  very  interesting  nature,  into 
which  Mr.  Hall  entered  with  renewed  energy  and 
dehght.  Mr.  Eustace  Carey  had  offered  his  ser- 
vices, being  desirous  of  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  venerable  uncle  at  Serampore,  and  was 
now  to  be  set  apart  to  missionary  labour  in  that 
quarter. 

Arriving  at  Leicester  he  preached  at  Harvey 
Lane,  January  16th,  to  a  crowded  audience,  on 
behalf  of  the  baptist  mission.  Mr.  Hall,  one  of 
the  auditors  part  of  the  day,  was  deeply  affected 
with    the    touching    and    tender    appeals    of   the 
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preacher,  as  were  also  many  others  around  him. 
In  the  evening  he  preached  a  sermon  for  the  mis- 
sion at  the  chapel  of  his  highly  esteemed  friend 
Mr.  Mitchell,  where  in  the  warmth  of  his  zeal  for 
the  cause  he  outstripped  all  measured  language, 
and  poured  forth  his  indignation  against  its  scep- 
tical opponents  in  a  style  of  peculiar  vehemence. 
His  feehngs  had  been  roused  by  observing  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  an  article  on  Methodism  and 
Missions,  known  afterwards  to  have  been  written 
by  a  Church  Dignitary,  who  with  "  the  levity  of  a 
buffoon,  joined  to  a  heart  of  iron  and  a  face  of 
brass,"  had  more  than  insinuated  that  the  Chris- 
tianity attempted  to  be  propagated  by  the  mis- 
sionaries at  Serampore,  would  if  adopted  prove  a 
serious  injury  to  the  natives,  and  that  they  are 
much  happier  and  more  virtuous  under  their  pre- 
sent institutions. 

Mr.  Carey  having  taken  an  affecting  leave  of 
his  friends  at  Leicester,  in  the  view  of  a  final 
departure  for  India,  accompanied  Mr.  Hall  to 
Northampton,  where  a  public  meeting  was  held 
on  the  19th  for  his  being  set  apart  for  missionary 
labour.  Mr.  Hall,  with  his  accustomed  modesty, 
declined  delivering  what  is  called  a  Charge  to  his 
young  friend,  to  which  he  found  himself  totally 
unequal,  and  proposed  only  to  offer  some  advice. 
In  his  "  Addi'ess "  on  this  occasion,  which  was 
afterwards  published,  he  states  the  requisite  qua- 
lifications of  a  missionary  to  be,  a  decided  predi- 
lection for  the  work,  the  result  of  serious    and 
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deliberate  consideration  ;  a  singular  and  entire 
devotedness,  abandoning  all  right  in  himself,  not 
counting  hfe  itself  dear,  in  comparison  of  the 
great  object  in  view ;  and  above  all  *  a  spirit  of 
faith/  an  unshaken  persuasion  of  the  promises 
of  God  respecting  the  future  triumphs  of  the 
gospel. 

"It  is  impossible,"  says  Mr.  Hall,  "that  the 
mind  of  a  missionary  should  be  too  much  impressed 
with  the  beauty,  glory  and  grandeur  of  the  king- 
dom of  Christ,  as  it  is  unfolded  in  the  oracles  of 
the  old  and  new  testament ;  nor  with  the  certain- 
ty of  the  final  accomplishment  of  those  oracles, 
founded  on  the  faithfulness  and  omnipotence  of 
their  author.  To  those  parts  of  scripture  his  at- 
tention should  especially  be  directed,  in  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  employs  and  exhausts,  so  to  speak, 
the  whole  force  and  splendour  of  inspiration  in 
depicting  the  future  reign  of  the  Messiah,  together 
with  that  astonishing  spectacle  of  dignity,  purity 
and  peace  which  his  church  will  exhibit,  when 
*  having  the  glory  of  God,'  her  bounds  shall  be 
commensurate  with  those  of  the  habitable  globe, 
when  every  object  on  which  the  eye  shall  rest  will 
remind  the  spectator  of  the  commencement  of  a 
new  age,  in  which  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with 
men  and  he  dwells  among  them.  His  spirit  should 
be  imbued  with  that  sweet  and  tender  awe  which 
such  anticipations  will  inftillibly  produce,  whence 
will  spring  a  generous  contempt  of  the  world,  and 
an  ardour  bordering  on  impatience  to  be  employed. 
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though  m  the  humblest  sphere,  as  the  instrument 
of  accelerating  such  a  period.  For  compared  to 
this  destiny  in  reserve  for  the  children  of  men, 
compared  to  this  glory,  invisible  at  present,  and 
hid  behind  the  clouds  which  envelope  this  dark 
and  troubled  scene,  the  brightest  day  that  has 
hitherto  shone  upon  the  world,  is  midnight,  and 
the  highest  splendours  that  have  invested  it,  the 
shadow  of  death." 

The  English  government  having  in  some  mea- 
sure relaxed  its  restrictions  on  missionary  exertions 
in  India,  and  extended  to  the  teachers  of  Chris- 
tianity a  kind  of  conditional  protection,  by  modi- 
fications lately  introduced  into  the  Company's 
charter,  Mr.  Hall  did  not  forget  to  eulogise  those 
statesmen  and  legislators  who  had  by  their  influ- 
ence and  their  eloquence  accelerated  this  event, 
which  though  amounting  only  to  a  partial  conces- 
sion is  entitled  to  be  considered  as  the  pledge  of 
a  much  greater  triumph  in  time  to  come. 

Turning  again  to  the  candidate  before  him,  the 
preacher  endeavours  to  fortify  him  for  the  arduous 
undertaking  in  prospect,  by  pointing  out  the 
magnitude  of  the  object  which  Christianity  con- 
templates, the  motives  that  should  stimulate  his 
exertions,  and  the  manner  in  which  his  mission 
should  be  fulfilled ;  reminding  him  how  much 
higher  his  aim  must  be  than  that  of  mere  poli- 
ticians or  philanthropists,  who  might  be  disposed 
to  favour  the  attempt  of  evangelising  the  idolatrous 
inha])itants  of  India,  as  a  convenient  medium  for 
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establishing  a  spiritual  empire  and  dominion  over 
them ;  but  that  neither  civilization  nor  moraliza- 
tion  can  be  permanently  or  extensively  produced, 
except  where  Christianity  is  allowed  to  develope 
those  energies  by  which  it  sanctifies  and  prepares 
its  recipients  for  a  better  world. 

On  the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  the  gospel 
should  be  preached,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  a 
manner  so  highly  exemplified  in  Mr.  Hall's  own 
ministry,  there  occurs  an  admonition  which  ought 
to  be  engraven  on  the  heart  of  every  one  who 
labours  in  the  word  and  doctrine  with  any  hope  of 
success ;  and  if  that  disinterested  and  holy  fervour 
were  more  generally  prevalent,  we  should  soon  see 
the  happy  day  so  long  wished  for  by  the  church. 
In  the  order  of  means  no  great  revival  of  religion 
is  to  be  expected,  until  the  christian  ministry  is 
replenished  with  a  larger  portion  of  apostolic  zeal, 
and  the  number  of  those  encreased  who  shall  enter 
more  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  sacred  office,  and 
discharge  its  duties  more  in  the  way  that  is  here 
recommended.  "  Preach  the  gospel,  my  dear  bro- 
ther," said  this  blessed  man  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, "  preach  it  with  a  constant  recollection  of  its 
character  and  aim.  Preach  it  with  a  perpetual 
view  to  eternity,  and  with  the  simplicity  and  affec- 
tion with  which  you  would  address  your  dearest 
friends,  were  they  assembled  round  your  dying 
bed.  While  others  are  ambitious  to  form  the 
citizen  of  earth,  be  it  yours  to  train  him  for  hea- 
ven, to  raise  up  the  temple  of  God  from  among 
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the  ancient  desolations,  to  contribute  your  part 
towards  the  formation  and  perfection  of  that  eter- 
nal society  which  will  flourish  in  inviolable  purity 
and  order,  when  all  human  associations  shall  be 
dissolved,  and  the  princes  of  this  world  shall  come 
to  nought." 

On  the  manner  of  introducing  the  gospel  to 
the  heathen  Mr.  Hall  recommends  that  it  be  done 
inoffensively,  and  with  the  greatest  simplicity,  not 
so  much  by  encountering  error  as  by  estabhshing 
truth,  and  by  gentleness  and  forbearance  conci- 
liatiner  the  minds  of  the  hearers.  "  I  would  not 
advise  you  to  devote  much  time  to  an  elaborate 
confutation  of  the  Hindoo  or  Mahometan  systems, 
which  is  calculated  to  irritate  and  disgust ;  but  let 
your  instruction  be  in  the  form  of  a  testimony. 
Let  it,  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  exhibiting  it, 
though  not  to  the  spirit  of  the  teacher,  be  dogma- 
tic, testifying'  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith 
in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  And  again,  ''when 
you  denounce  the  wrath  of  God  against  all  un- 
righteousness and  ungodliness  of  men,  great  mild- 
ness and  affection  are  requisite,  to  prevent  such 
representations  from  exciting  disgust.  What  is 
awful  and  alarming  in  Christianity  should  be  soft- 
ened and  tempered  by  a  persuasive  tenderness  of 
address.  Let  it  be  yom*  care  to  divest  religion  of 
whatever  is  unlovely  and  repulsive,  that  it  may 
appear  not  only  pure  but  gentle,  not  only  majestic 
but  amiable,  equally  favourable  to  the  enjoyment 
and  the  communication  of  happiness." 
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Mr.  Hall's  encomium  on  the  managers  of  Indian 
affairs  for  their  imagined  liberality  was  a  little 
premature,  for  when  another  missionary  was  to  be 
sent  out  a  few  months  afterwards,  the  Court  of 
Directors  in  Leadenhall  street,  attempted  to  defeat 
the  new  provisions  of  the  charter,  by  refusing  a 
passage  to  the  missionary,  until  an  appeal  having 
been  made  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  the  objection 
was  overruled  by  the  Board  of  Controul.  Mr. 
Yates  was  accordingly  set  apart  at  Leicester,  for 
missionary  labour  in  Bengal,  on  Aug.  31st  1814. 
The  ordination  prayer,  remarkably  full  and  com- 
prehensive, was  offered  up  by  Mr.  Hall,  with 
imposition  of  hands.  The  charge  was  delivered 
by  Dr.  Ryland,  who,  in  allusion  to  the  late  unwor- 
thy opposition,  selected  for  his  text  the  appropriate 
words  of  the  apostle  :  '  Forbidding  us  to  speak  to 
the  gentiles  that  they  might  be  saved.' 

Mr.  Hall  was  soon  afterwards  called  to  bear 
a  trial  which  he  had  never  before  experienced, 
and  of  the  severity  of  which  he  had  no  previous 
conception,  though  it  was  none  other  than  is 
common  to  man.  But  under  all  his  afflictions, 
from  whatever  quarter  they  proceeded,  he  exem- 
plified the  same  spirit  of  profound  submission  to 
the  will  of  God,  the  same  reliance  on  his  paternal 
care  and  goodness,  as  he  had  all  along  displayed 
amidst  excruciating  pain  and  suffering,  and  was  in 
all  respects  a  pattern  of  humility  and  self-abase- 
ment.    His  passiveness  in  the  hands  of  God  bore 
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an  adequate  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  his 
piety,  and  the  ardour  of  his  attachment  to  the 
object  of  his  adoration,  dehghting  under  all  cir- 
cumstances to  sink  into  nothing  before  Him. 

His  first  son,  named  Robert,  was  born  in  May 
1813,  and  was  esteemed  a  singularly  lovely  and 
interesting  child,  though  Mr.  Hall  himself,  not 
being  at  all  partial  to  boys,  took  no  particular  de- 
light in  him.  The  infant  Robert  was  however  so 
generally  admired  for  his  remarkably  intelligent 
appearance,  and  supposed  resemblance  to  the  be- 
loved father,  that  he  soon  became  a  great  favourite 
among  the  ladies ;  and  persons  of  distinction  pass- 
ing through  Leicester,  would  sometimes  send  their 
servants  to  request  the  favour  of  the  child  being 
brought  to  the  inn  where  they  were  stopping,  for 
the  pleasure  of  bestowing  upon  him  their  caresses, 
and  of  beholding  in  miniature  another  Robert  Hall. 
Care  however  was  taken  to  conceal  these  flattering 
attentions  from  the  father,  who  knew  nothing  of 
it,  or  it  may  easily  be  imagined  he  would  not  have 
permitted  this  species  of  adulation. 

On  the  birth  of  a  child  the  devotion  of  this 
holy  man  was  raised  to  a  still  higher  pitch,  and 
the  fire  upon  the  altar  was  kindled  with  fresh 
ardour.  In  addition  to  the  regular  discharge  of 
domestic  duties  at  all  other  times,  Mr.  Hall  was 
impressed  with  a  special  degree  of  responsibility 
on  these  occasions,  and  not  only  devoted  himself 
almost  entirely  to  prayer,  but  led  his  family  to  the 
mercy  scat  with  encreasing  importunity. 
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Soon  after  the  birtli  of  little  Robert,  the  nurse 
on  that  occasion,  herself  a  religious  person,  en- 
quired of  a  friend  on  a  monday  morning,  "  Well, 
had  you  a  good  sermon  yesterday  ?  If  the  people 
are  not  profited  by  Mr.  Hall's  ministry,  how  great 
will  be  their  condemnation !  Why,  said  she,  the 
good  man  does  nothing  but  pray;  and  we  have 
been  praying  ever  since  I  have  been  here.  He 
gets  up  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  may  be  heard 
praying  in  his  study  till  six  o'clock.  He  calls  the 
family  to  prayer  three  times  a  day  on  these 
occasions,  and  then  in  the  evening  talks  to  them 
separately  on  the  necessity  and  importance  of 
personal  religion."  Such  was  Mr.  Hall  in  his  do- 
mestic capacity,  commanding  his  children  and  his 
houshold  after  him,  and  walking  before  them  with 
a  perfect  heart.  Those  who  have  insinuated  a 
degree  of  inattention  or  neglect,  were  but  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  his  real  character. 

The  admired  little  Robert  was  not  born  for  a 
terrestrial  life ;  in  the  course  of  nine  months  he 
was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  died  of  the  croup  in 
about  four  hours,  almost  before  any  real  danger 
was  apprehended,  in  February  1814.  Like  the 
pearly  dew-drop, 

'  He  sparkled — was  exhaled, 
Then  weut  to  heaveu.' 

This  sudden  and  unexpected  event  had  a  most 
agonising  effect  on  the  pious  father,  who  had  not 
been  aware  of  the  strength  of  his  attachment. 
As  soon  as  the  child  expired  in  its  mother  s  arms. 
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he  immediately  fell  prostrate  on  the  spot,  and 
amidst  sobs  and  tears  cried  out,  "  The  Lord  gave, 
the  Lord  hath  taken  away,  and  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord — yea  blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord."  In  this  position  he  continued  for  seve- 
ral minutes,  uttering  the  most  melting  supplica- 
tions for  an  entire  acquiescence  in  the  divine  will, 
acknowledging  at  the  same  time  and  adoring  the 
infinite  wisdom,  purity  and  justice  of  God,  in  all 
his  dealings  with  him. 

Early  next  morning  he  visited  the  breathless 
corpse,  and  several  times  aday  aftei*wards,  sitting 
by  its  side,  and  dwelling  with  indescribable  emo- 
tions on  the  solemn  consideration,  that  "  a  part  of 
himself  was  then  in  eternity."  Thither  also  he 
took  his  adventurous  flight,  and  followed  in  imagi- 
nation the  departed  spirit  into  the  unseen  world. 
He  occupied  this  painful  post  of  observation  several 
hours  of  the  day,  was  with  difficulty  drawn  from 
the  spot,  and  unwilling  that  the  child  should  be 
removed  out  of  his  sight.  In  the  awful  presence 
of  death  he  delighted  to  meditate,  to  pray,  and 
to  prostrate  himself  before  the  great  Eternal ;  and 
amidst  these  solemn  exercises  he  composed  two 
of  the  most  extraordinary  sermons  he  was  ever 
known  to  deliver. 

On  the  sabbath  following  this  bereavement,  he 
appeared  in  the  pulpit  at  the  usual  hour,  his  coun- 
tenance overspread  with  peculiar  solemnity,  and 
beaming  with  the  devout  and  tender  aspirations  of 
a  celestial  intercourse,  so  that  no  one  could  be  at 
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a  loss  to  perceive  that  he  had  been  succoured  from 
above.  His  breaking  through,  in  this  instance, 
the  modern  custom  of  not  appearing  in  pubhc 
worship  immediately  after  a  domestic  calamity, 
was  admirably  sustained  by  a  reference  to  the 
example  of  David  on  the  loss  of  his  infant  son, 
and  taking  for  his  text  the  memorable  words  of 
that  holy  man :  *  I  shall  go  to  him,  but  he  shall 
not  return  to  me.'     2  Sam.  xii.  23. 

While  the  child  was  living,  but  doomed  to  die, 
the  afflicted  saint  fasted,  prayed  and  wept,  if  per- 
adventure  his  days  might  still  be  prolonged ;  but 
when  the  event  was  decided,  he  evinced  his  forti- 
tude and  deep  submission  to  the  will  of  heaven. 
He  arose  from  the  earth,  changed  his  mourning 
attire,  and  went  up  to  the  house  of  the  Lord. 
The  ordinary  custom  of  abstaining  from  public 
worship  after  some  family  bereavement,  observed 
the  preacher,  was  accommodating  ourselves  to  the 
false  maxims  of  the  world,  and  injurious  to  our 
spiritual  interests.  In  a  season  of  calamity  whither 
should  we  go  but  to  him,  who  alone  is  able  to 
sustain  and  comfort  us,  and  to  the  place  where  he 
has  promised  to  meet  with  us  and  bless  us. 

He  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  words  of 
David  as  implying  a  belief  of  the  safe  and  happy 
state  of  his  deceased  child,  and  the  hope  of  being 
shortly  with  him,  not  in  the  regions  of  death,  but 
in  a  state  of  blessedness ;  and  that  the  words  ad- 
mitted of  no  other  consistent  interpretation.  And 
while  the  scriptures  afford  no  direct  evidence  of 
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the  final  state  of  such  as  die  in  infancy,  there  is 
enough  that  is  indirect  and  analogical  to  sustain 
the  opinion  of  the  pious  in  all  ages  on  this  subject, 
and  to  console  the  minds  of  bereaved  parents  with 
the  hope  of  their  future  blessedness.  Though  it 
would  not  be  safe  in  many  instances  to  reason 
from  the  divine  compassion,  seeing  that  God  is 
and  must  be  the  decided  enemy  of  sin,  and  all 
claims  on  his  regard  are  for  ever  forfeited ;  and 
though  it  would  not  become  us  to  dogmatise  on  a 
subject  where  the  scriptures  have  preserved  a  mys- 
terious and  awful  silence  ;  yet  we  may  be  allowed 
to  indulge  a  hope  not  inconsistent  with  their  de- 
cision, but  founded  on  reasonable  probabilities  in 
accordance  with  what  is  more  fully  revealed. 
Unconscious  beings,  it  was  conceived,  could  hardly 
be  placed  on  a  level  with  accountable  moral 
agents,  nor  be  brought  under  the  same  rule  as 
probationary  beings,  who  are  finally  to  be  judged 
according  to  their  works.  Yet  as  all  are  by  their 
faederal  relation  to  the  first  Adam,  the  subjects  of 
inherent  depravity  as  well  as  of  relative  guilt, 
shapen  in  iniquity  and  conceived  in  sin,  and  are 
by  nature  children  of  wrath  ;  there  is  no  conceiv- 
able way  of  salvation  for  any  of  the  human  race, 
whether  infant  or  adult,  but  through  the  interven- 
tion of  a  Mediator,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration 
and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  as 
easy  for  an  omnipotent  agent  to  effect  this  change 
on  a  passive  and  unconscious  subject,  as  on  one  in 
a  state  of  active  and  voluntary  opposition  to  his 
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will ;  and  the  tendencies  to  holiness  thus  produced 
are  no  otherwise  mysterious  than  are  the  innate 
tendencies  to  sin,  arising  from  our  fallen  nature. 
The  scriptures  speak  of  some  who  are  '  sanctified 
fi'om  the  womb  ; '  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  those 
who  die  in  infancy,  having  beheving  parents,  are 
thus  meetened  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

The  heavenly-minded  preacher,  while  he  acknow- 
ledged the  subject  did  not  admit  of  such  demon- 
stration as  might  be  wished,  maintained  neverthe- 
less, that  there  was  enough  in  the  general  tenour 
of  scripture  to  quiet  his  own  apprehensions,  and 
to  reconcile  pious  parents  to  similar  bereavements. 
In  conversation  he  would  sometimes  express  his 
opinion  by  saying,  that  if  dying  infants  were  not 
in  the  fullest  sense  "  saved,"  he  had  no  doubt 
whatever  but  they  were  "  safe,"  and  would  not  fall 
into  condemnation. 

On  the  same  occasion  he  afterwards  preached 
from  1  Cor.  xv.  26.  '  The  last  enemy  that  shall 
be  destroyed  is  death.'  This  sermon  made  an  un- 
usually deep  impression  on  the  audience,  several 
were  awakened  to  the  consideration  of  their  eternal 
interests,  and  its  beneficial  effects  were  seen  and 
heard  of  for  some  years  afterwards. 

In  the  course  of  1814,  as  well  as  at  other  times, 
several  persons  came  from  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try and  settled  at  Leicester,  in  order  to  enjoy  Mr. 
Hall's  ministry.  The  church  under  his  care  was 
by  this  time  encreased  to  three  times  its  former 
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number,  and  the  congregation  in  proportion.  It 
was  found  necessary  once  more  to  enlarge  the 
place  of  worship  ;  but  Mr.  Hall  at  first  resisted 
the  proposal,  fearing  he  was  doing  very  little 
good,  and  that  the  expense  would  be  inconvenient 
to  the  people.  His  ministerial  exertions  mean- 
while were  unbounded,  even  beyond  his  strength, 
his  prayer  for  usefulness  incessantly  importunate, 
and  nothing  seemed  to  content  him,  short  of 
an  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the 
people. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  he  was  often  very 
poorly,  low  and  languid,  fearing  that  his  life  and 
labours  would  soon  be  ended ;  but  amidst  these 
infirmities,  his  ministry  exhibited  an  encreasing 
concern  for  the  salvation  of  his  hearers.  He  be- 
came more  and  more  affectionate  in  his  public 
addresses,  more  solicitous  and  urgent  in  beseech- 
ing sinners  to  be  reconciled  to  God,  often  weep- 
ing while  he  warned  them  to  flee  from  the  wrath 
to  come.  A  savour  of  the  name  of  Christ 
breathed  throughout  his  ministry ;  '  the  sabbath 
was  called  a  delight,  the  holy  of  the  Lord,  and 
honourable.' 
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A.  D.   1815,    1816. 

Early  in  1815  Mr.  Hall  commenced  a  course 
of  lectures  on  the  divine  attributes,  a  subject  on 
which  he  loved  at  all  times  to  expatiate.  The 
purity  and  perfection  of  the  divine  nature,  and 
its  incomprehensible  grandeur,  not  only  presented 
to  him  a  theme  which  gave  the  greatest  expansion 
to  his  faculties,  but  which  filled  him  with  ravish- 
ing delight.  Elijah's  flight  could  scarcely  be  more 
rapturous  than  were  the  soarings  of  his  powerful 
mind,  as  he  approached  the  sublimities  of  the 
eternal  world,  and  indulged  in  visions  of  the  deity. 
There  was  frequently  such  an  unearthly  gi*andeur 
in  his  conceptions  and  enunciations  on  this  awe- 
inspiring  subject,  that  the  audience  felt  in  some 
measure  as  Israel  did,  when  the  mountain  burned 
with  fire  and  uttered  its  thunders,  while  the  man 
of  God  was  in  communion  with  his  Maker,  and 
receiving  the  law  at  his  mouth.  The  printed  out- 
lines afford  but  a  faint  idea  of  what  these  sermons 
really  were,  nor  do  those  which  appear  in  a  more 
finished  state  bear  any  adequate  comparison  with 
the  oral  addresses  he  frequently  delivered ;   they 
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want  the  energy,  the  lofty  flights,  the  holy  ex- 
citement, and  many  of  those  sudden  flashes  of 
thought  and  feeling  which  gleamed  from  his  eyes, 
and  glowed  upon  his  lips. 

In  the  month  of  March  he  preached  the  anni- 
versary sermon  for  the  Leicester  Bihle-society  to 
an  overflowing  congregation,  which  was  with  dif- 
ficulty prevented  from  loudly  uttering  its  applause, 
while  it  breathed  out  expressions  of  admiration 
and  delight.  His  subject  was  the  efficacy  and 
perfection  of  divine  revelation,  from  Psal.  xix.  7. 
Adverting  in  respectful  terms  to  the  book  of  com- 
mon prayer,  which  the  episcopal  society  have 
raised  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  sacred  scriptures, 
and  made  its  preservation  and  preeminence  a  pre- 
text for  disclaiming  all  connection  with  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible-society,  Mr.  Hall  observed,  that 
could  the  venerable  compilers  of  that  formulary 
know  how  their  pious  intentions  were  perverted 
by  their  professed  successors ;  could  they  conceive 
that  what  was  intended  as  subsidiary  only  to  de- 
votion, was  preferred  or  even  placed  in  competition 
with  the  Bible  itself,  as  is  done  by  making  it  an 
mseparable  adjunct,  it  would  afflict  them  in  their 
present  state  of  glory  and  felicity.  And  with  re- 
spect to  those  members  of  the  establishment  who 
entertained  such  preposterous  ideas  of  their  U- 
tiu"gy,  they  were  scarcely  entitled  to  the  name  of 
Protestants,  whose  peculiar  glory  it  was  to  derive 
their  religion  wholly  from  the  volume  of  revela- 
tion, and  made  *  the  sufficiency  of  the  scriptures  ' 
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the  fundamental  article  of  their  faith.  If  protes- 
tantism be  fomided  on  this  principle,  why  not  aid 
the  circulation  of  the  scriptures,  without  note  or 
comment,  and  unaccompanied  with  a  merely  hu- 
man composition  ?  Why  suspect  the  bible  of  an 
opposite  or  injurious  tendency,  if  the  book  of  com- 
mon prayer  be  indeed  derived  from  that  source, 
and  in  perfect  harmony  with  it  ? 

We  have  heard,  says  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
"  divers  denunciations  fi'om  high-churchmen  as  to 
the  danger  of  circulating  the  bible  without  the 
book  of  common  prayer.  According  to  their  esti- 
mate, it  is  better  to  withhold  the  one,  unless  it  can 
be  duly  qualified  by  the  other.  Are  we  then  to 
conclude  that  there  is  no  safety  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  their  own  church  ;  that  the  religion  of 
Protestants  is  only  a  safe  way  to  salvation  when 
that  way  is  paced  in  certain  trammels,  and  swept 
with  a  white  surplice  ?  Or  is  the  spiritual  improve- 
ment of  mankind  of  real  importance  in  so  far  only 
as  it  may  be  circumscribed  within  the  boundaries 
of  episcopacy  ? "  Such  indeed  would  seem  to  be 
the  opinion  of  these  worshippers  of  a  state  reli- 
gion, who  would  no  doubt  feel  themselves  nearer 
home  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  Mr.  Fuller  closed  his  labo- 
rious career,  after  a  severe  illness ;  and  on  the 
following  sabbath  at  Harvey  Lane  Mr.  Hall  deli- 
vered a  funeral  discourse,  in  which  he  very  happily 
delineated  the  character  and  talents  of  his  departed 
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friend,  his  singular  ability  as  a  preacher,  his  intre- 
pidity as  a  public  champion  for  the  tmth,  and  his 
indefatigable  labours  in  the  missionary  cause.  A 
day  or  two  afterwards  Mr.  Hall  attended  the  inter- 
ment of  his  deceased  friend,  with  feelings  very 
much  depressed,  and  pronounced  the  funeral  ora- 
tion ;  but  in  attempting  to  deliver  part  of  it  from 
notes  previously  prepared,  a  practice  to  which  he 
was  not  accustomed,  he  was  very  much  embar- 
rassed, and  did  not  speak  with  his  usual  energy 
and  freedom.  Being  aftenvards  urged  to  print 
what  he  had  so  ineffectually  delivered,  he  reso- 
lutely refused,  saying  it  would  not  be  doing  justice 
to  the  expectations  of  the  public,  nor  to  the  me- 
mory of  his  friend,  to  publish  such  a  "  wretched 
piece  of  inanity  ! " 

The  high  esteem  he  entertained  for  Mr.  Fuller, 
notwithstanding  the  rigidity  of  his  general  system, 
with  which  he  could  not  sympathise,  was  expressed 
on  all  occasions,  but  never  more  feelingly  than  in 
the  present  instance,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  cor- 
respondents. "  He  was  in  many  respects,"  says 
Mr.  Hall,  "  the  most  memorable  man  it  has  ever 
been  my  happiness  to  know ;  and  his  loss  will  be 
deplored  as  irreparable.  He  possessed  good  sense 
in  a  more  perfect  degree  than  any  person  I  ever 
knew,  embraced  every  object  with  a  clearness,  fa- 
cility and  precision,  almost  peculiar  to  himself. 
He  certainly  possessed  genius  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree, but  it  was  more  a  modification  of  intellect 
than  a  vigour  of  imagination,  though  in  the  latter 
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faculty  he  was  not  defective.  I  loved  and  esteemed 
him  more  than  I  can  express  ;  and  how  his  loss 
can  be  supplied  in  the  mission,  I  am  at  an  utter 
loss  to  conjecture.     But  God  is  alsufficient." 

Dr.  Ryland  having  been  requested  to  prepare 
some  memoirs  of  the  life  and  labours  of  his  la- 
mented fiiend,  looked  to  Mr.  Hall  for  some  assis- 
tance ;  and  he  readily  consented  to  revise  the  ma- 
nuscript, and  also  to  contribute,  if  required,  a 
delineation  of  character.  After  looking  over  a  few 
pages  of  the  work,  and  expressing  his  general 
approbation,  he  ventured  to  suggest  some  correc- 
tions and  emendations.  The  pious  author,  not 
relishing  this  proposal,  did  not  submit  to  Mr. 
Hall's  inspection  another  hne  of  his  manuscript, 
and  the  intended  delineation  was  never  called  for. 
Mr.  Hall  could  not  therefore  be  implicated  in  the 
execution  of  that  singular  performance,  nor  enti- 
tled to  any  share  in  its  reputation.  But  though 
the  proposed  contribution  was  never  demanded, 
he  afterwards  gave  a  most  masterly  portrait  of 
his  deceased  friend,  in  his  prefatory  memoir  of 
Mr.  Toller,  and  also  in  the  preface  of  another 
of  his  publications,  no  one  being  more  desirous 
than  himself,  of  paying  respectful  homage  to  the 
memory  of  a  man  who  combined  in  his  character 
so  much  energy  and  usefidness. 

The  author  of  an  earlier  memoir  of  Mr.  Fuller, 
not  being  at  all  aware  of  Mr.  Hall's  preengage- 
ment,  which  after  all  was  only  nominal ;  and  not 
wishing  to  publish  a  single  line  which  did  not  meet 
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his  approbation,  solicited  the  favour  of  his  revision, 
previously  to  the  copy  being  sent  to  press;  and 
not,  as  has  been  eiToneously  stated,  a  *' review"  of 
the  work,  after  it  had  been  printed.  Mr.  Hall,  at 
first  startled  with  this  proposal,  quickly  announced 
it  to  his  authorised  biographer,  with  a  note  of 
"  disapprobation,"  and  as  quickly  rejected  the  pro- 
posal on  the  ground  of  a  prior  engagement.  The 
writer,  though  decidedly  unwilling  to  commit  his 
manuscripts  to  other  hands,  whose  exclusive  com- 
petence he  did  not  very  well  comprehend,  earnestly 
entreated  Mr.  Hall's  acceptance  of  his  papers,  to 
be  disposed  of  in  any  way  he  might  prefer.  This 
he  said  he  could  not  in  equity  consent  to,  and 
recommended  the  author  by  all  means  to  proceed 
with  his  publication.  Whatever  might  be  his  ab- 
rupt "disapprobation"  on  the  first  announcement, 
and  before  he  had  seen  a  single  line  of  the  work, 
the  favourable  opinion  he  afterwards  condescended 
to  express,  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  repeti- 
tion. When  a  second  edition  of  the  work  was 
demanded,  his  corrections  were  again  solicited; 
and  his  reply  was,  he  did  not  recollect  a  para- 
graph that  he  wished  to  see  altered.  These  cir- 
cumstances would  not  have  been  detailed,  but  for 
the  garbled  statements  which  have  already  ap- 
peared in  print,  for  the  unworthy  purpose,  as  it 
would  seem,  of  throwing  discredit  on  the  author 
and  his  performance,  by  insinuating,  what  is  not 
true,  that  Mr.  Hall  was  unfriendly  to  the  under- 
takinir. 
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Mr.  Hall  had  had  a  long-standing  inthnacy  with 
Mr.  Philhps,  pastor  of  the  Independent  congre- 
gation at  Clapham,  to  whose  superintendence  he 
committed  some  of  his  earher  publications.  In 
the  month  of  June  Mr.  Phillips  visited  Leicester, 
delivered  an  interesting  discourse  on  the  sabbath 
morning,  and  spent  several  days  very  happily  with 
his  friend,  by  whom  he  was  baptised  previously  to 
his  return  to  Clapham.  The  interesting  corres- 
pondence which  in  all  probability  took  place  on 
this  subject  has  not  been  permitted  to  transpire, 
though  it  would  have  been  highly  acceptable, 
especially  as  Mr.  Hall's  later  views  of  baptism 
have  not  been  given  to  the  public,  otherwise  than 
that  he  did  not  regard  it  as  essential  to  commu- 
nion, because  not  essential  to  salvation. 

Mr.  Hall  was  so  much  attached  to  his  excellent 
friend  at  Clapham,  that  he  scarcely  ever  went  to 
London  without  paying  him  a  visit ;  and  on  one 
of  these  occasions,  a  very  amusing  circumstance 
occurred.  His  love  of  retired  friendship,  of  free 
and  open  conversation,  it  is  well  known,  rendered 
him  generally  averse  to  the  presence  of  a  stranger, 
while  those  who  were  such  were  equally  anxious 
to  cultivate  his  acquaintance,  and  the  privacy  he 
sought  could  never  be  maintained.  A  popular 
minister  fi'om  the  west  of  England  was  introduced. 
Mr.  Hall,  at  that  moment,  was  not  at  all  disposed 
for  conversation,  probably  from  the  formal  manner 
in  which  some  topics  were  brought  forward,  and 
the   apparent  caution  and  reserve   of  the  parties 
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present.  Those  who  did  not  know  him  seemed  to 
imagine  that  if  they  got  into  his  company  they 
must  needs  have  something  metaphysical  or  al)- 
struse  for  the  topic  of  conversation,  though  no- 
thing was  less  congenial  with  his  habits  and  feel- 
ing, or  less  adapted  to  engage  his  attention.  If 
he  was  to  be  considered  the  arbiter  and  judge  of 
doubtful  points  of  speculation,  having  no  practical 
result,  very  little  could  be  elicited  from  him;  he 
either  manifested  a  silent  indifference,  or  threw  a 
shaft  of  pointed  sarcasm. 

After  several  unsuccessful  efforts  to  provoke  him 
to  conversation,  the  stranger  who  had  been  intro- 
duced, very  gravely  proposed  the  enquiry.  Whether 
in  a  future  state  the  powers  of  the  human  mind 
would  not  expand  and  be  enlarged  to  an  indefinite 
degree.  Mr.  Hall,  startled  at  the  question,  called 
out,  what  is  that  sir  ? — what  is  that  ?  The  question 
being  carefully  worded  and  deliberately  repeated, 
Mr.  Hall  quickly  replied,  why  so  sir,  why  so  ? 
Why  suppose  the  human  mind  indefinitely  en- 
larged, any  more  than  the  human  body  ?  And  if 
the  body  is  to  undergo  this  frightful  encrease,  then 
we  should  have  a  man  whose  nose  would  perforate 
the  sun,  his  chin  stretching  across  the  atlantic, 
and  battles  fought  in  the  wrinkles  of  his  face.  He 
must  be  a  fool  sir  that  can  believe  that. 

In  July  Mr.  Hall  took  an  excursion  into  Wales, 
to  preach  and  collect  for  the  baptist  mission. 
Upwards  of  fifty  ministers,  from  all  parts  of  the 
principality,  assembled  at  Swansea,  where  the  pub- 
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lie  services  lasted  two  days,  and  Mr.  Hall  preached 
on  both  evenings  to  a  crowded  and  enraptured 
audience.  The  contributions  in  aid  of  the  mission 
were  small,  the  Welsh  being  as  he  said  more  dis- 
tinguished for  hospitality,  than  for  their  liberal 
donations. 

Early  in  November  he  attended  the  ordination 
of  his  nephew,  Mr.  John  Hall,  who  succeeded 
Mr.  Fuller  in  the  pastoral  office  at  Kettering ;  and 
in  the  course  of  his  address  he  reminded  his 
amiable  relative,  that  there  is  "  a  silent  eloquence 
in  character,  by  which  the  best  sermons  are  most 
powerfully  recommended."  In  this  discourse  are 
blended,  instructions  on  the  ministry  of  the  word, 
and  also  on  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office ;  both 
of  which  are  stated  with  much  brevity,  but  in  a 
manner  which  he  had  highly  exemplified  in  his 
own  spirit  and  deportment. 

In  the  commencement  of  1816,  Mr.  Hall  preach- 
ed his  annual  sermon  for  the  baptist  mission,  and 
collected  nearly  a  hundred  pounds  in  his  own  con- 
gregation. From  Acts  xvi.  9,  he  deduced  three 
plain  and  striking  observations — that  the  heathen 
world  needed  moral  *help' — that  the  means  of 
helping  them  are  in  the  power  of  british  christians 
— and  though  much  had  been  done  already,  the 
claims  of  the  mission  were  neither  weakened  nor 
impaired.  The  few  missionaries  already  sent  might 
be  compared,  he  said,  to  distant  stars  in  the  east- 
ern hemisphere,  a  few  glimmering  lights,  sufficient 
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only  to  render  the  surrounding  gloom  more  visible 
and  more  awful. 

Having  attended  a  ministers'  meeting  at  Clip- 
stone  and  Arnsby,  early  in  the  spring,  he  returned 
home  with  a  bad  cold,  the  effects  of  which  pre- 
vented his  preaching  for  more  than  a  month  after- 
wards ;  and  though  no  immediate  danger  was 
apprehended,  after  the  first  few  days,  his  confine- 
ment from  public  labour  spread  a  very  general 
alarm  among  all  classes.  Churchpeople  and  dis- 
senters unitedly  expressed  their  anxiety,  by  flocking 
continually  to  his  house  to  make  enquiries,  till  it 
was  found  greatly  to  interrupt  his  repose ;  his 
immediate  friends  meanwhile  continued  instant  in 
prayer  for  his  recovery. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Branch  Bible-society 
was  now  at  hand,  and  every  one  eagerly  looking 
forward  for  his  appearance,  to  gladden  their  hearts 
with  his  animated  and  irresistible  appeals.  During 
this  affliction  however,  he  was  not  only  restrained 
from  public  speaking,  but  from  reading  and  close 
thinking,  which  it  was  feared  might  encrease  the 
inflammatory  symptoms  he  laboured  under.  But  to 
a  few  of  his  religious  visiters  he  breathed  out  the 
holy  fervours  of  his  soul,  delighting  himself  in 
God,  and  in  submission  to  his  will ;  and  all  who 
were  admitted  to  his  sick  apartment  were  greatly 
refreshed  and  edified  by  his  calm  and  heavenly 
conversation. 

One  circumstance,  highly  illustrative  of  his  cha- 
racter, occurred  at  the  beginning  of   the  present 
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illness.  On  Saturday  evening,  previous  to  the  first 
sabbath  of  his  confinement,  an  amiable  young 
minister  of  the  Wesleyan  connection  called  upon 
him  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Dr.  Fox  of 
Derby.  Having  intimated  that  the  object  of  his 
visit  at  Leicester  was  to  preach  for  the  Wesleyan 
sunday-school,  in  the  afternoon  and  evening,  and 
that  he  anticipated  the  pleasure  of  being  a  hearer 
at  Harvey  Lane  in  the  morning ;  Mr.  Hall  imme- 
diately availed  himself  of  this  information,  and 
pressed  him  very  earnestly  to  supply  his  place,  as 
he  felt  himself  too  unwell  to  enter  the  pulpit. 

The  young  minister,  whose  talents  were  highly 
respectable,  was  not  a  little  anxious  to  escape  the 
responsibility  of  appearing  as  his  substitute,  but  at 
the  same  time  kindly  offered  to  supply  the  place  of 
any  neighbouring  minister  who  would  come  to  his 
assistance.  This  Mr.  Hall  entirely  declined,  and 
assured  him  that  his  services  would  be  peculiarly 
acceptable.  The  stranger  eventually  preached 
both  parts  of  the  day  at  Harvey  Lane,  when  on 
announcing  Mr.  Hall's  indisposition  as  an  apology 
for  his  unexpected  appearance  in  the  pulpit,  a 
sudden  gloom  spread  itself  over  the  congregation. 
The  issue  however  was  highly  gratifying :  two  very 
interesting  discourses  were  delivered,  both  the  con- 
gregations mingled  together,  and  crowded  in  to 
Harvey  Lane,  where  a  good  collection  was  made 
for  the  charitable  institution  which  had  brought 
the  preacher  to  Leicester.  To  Mr.  Hall  especially, 
this  was  a  triumph  which  afforded  him  the  highest 
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satisfaction,  and  it  laid  the  foundation  of  a  lasting 
attachment  between  the  individuals  who  had  on 
this  occasion  exhibited  so  fine  a  specimen  of  bro- 
therly love  and  of  christian  charity,  though  they 
did  not  again  come  in  contact  till  several  years 
afterward. 

The  interesting  preacher  here  referred  to  is  Mr. 
Theophilus  Lessey,  who  at  the  end  of  a  brief  but 
incorrect  memoir  in  one  of  the  monthly  period- 
icals, has  given  a  sketch  of  the  talents  and  piety 
of  our  departed  friend,  which  does  great  credit  to 
his  discriminating  taste  and  judgment.  "  To  the 
christian  kindness,  the  condescension  and  afFabiHty 
of  Mr.  Hall,"  says  the  candid  writer,  "  I  am  wit- 
ness. When  a  stranger  in  Bristol,  and  compara- 
tively unknown,  he  was  pleased,  after  a  missionary 
prayer-meeting  in  his  own  chapel,  most  courteously 
to  notice  me,  and  invite  me  to  his  abode,  where  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  many  hours  in 
his  company.  More  of  these  favoured  opportuni- 
ties might  have  been  enjoyed,  had  it  not  been 
thought  that  his  kindness  would  be  but  ill  requited, 
by  any  thing  like  obtrusion  on  his  goodness  and 
his  time." 

"  The  writer,"  he  adds,  "  has  had  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  some  few  great  men,  and  has  been  in 
company  with  many  who  seemed  to  be  gi'eat ;  but 
such  kindness  and  humility  as  Mr.  Hall  manifested, 
he  has  not  often  witnessed.  No  display  of  supe- 
riority was  made,  nothing  that  sought  or  took 
pleasure  in  attempts  to  cower  into  abject  submis- 
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sion,  the  persons  that  were  favoured  with  his 
company :  it  would  rather  seem  that  he  was  the 
person  favoured,  and  as  if  he  sought  to  raise  him- 
self up  to  those  that  listened  to  him  with  delight- 
ful attention.  And  who  that  was  worthy  of  his 
presence  could  in  any  way  abuse  it;  or  but  feel 
how  amiable  as  well  as  awful,  goodness  is." 

Being  mercifully  restored  from  his  late  illness, 
Mr.  Hall  resumed  his  public  labours  the  last  sab- 
bath in  April,  when  fourteen  persons  were  baptised 
by  an  assistant  preacher,  giving  fresh  encourage- 
ment to  his  exertions,  and  calling  forth  the  compla- 
cent smile  of  grateful  and  humble  adoration.  His 
reappearance  in  the  pulpit,  after  so  long  an  ab- 
sence, filled  every  heart  with  joy  and  gladness ; 
the  people  seemed  to  return  to  their  former  repast 
with  a  renewed  and  encreasing  appetite,  and  feasted 
on  the  heavenly  food  which  his  richer  thoughts 
had  provided  during  his  long  and  deep  affliction. 
A  peculiar  solemnity  rested  on  the  congregation, 
which  was  deepened  by  the  appearance  of  so  many 
flocking  to  the  standard  of  the  cross,  and  strength- 
ening the  hands  of  their  beloved  pastor.  A  more 
memorable  day  was  never  known  by  the  congre- 
gation at  Leicester,  several  of  whom  declared  it 
to  be  'a  day  of  holy  convocation,'  never  to  be 
forgotten. 

Soon  after  his  recovery  from  this  illness  he  was 
strongly  urged  to  visit  Scotland  on  behalf  of  the 
baptist  mission,  and  with  the  hope  that  the  jour- 
ney might  tend  to  the  establishment  of  his  health. 
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A  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  congregation,  an 
object  ever  near  his  heart,  did  not  permit  him  to 
comply.  Besides  his  prevailing  aversion  to  engage- 
ments of  this  kind,  his  habitual  infirmities  rendered 
it  nearly  impracticable  for  him  to  sustain  the  ex- 
ertion and  fatigue  that  would  be  required,  and  the 
feebleness  of  his  voice  rendered  it  equally  impos- 
sible for  him  to  make  himself  audible  to  the  mul- 
titudes that  would  be  congregated  in  the  cities  of 
the  north.  He  also  alleged,  that  had  ability  been 
given,  he  could  not  incur  so  long  an  additional 
absence  from  his  flock  as  this  journey  would  re- 
quire, especially  after  having  been  so  recently  laid 
aside  by  illness  for  nearly  five  weeks. 

Mr.  Hall  was  very  much  disconcerted  by  the 
unexpected  appearance  of  his  portrait  in  one  of 
the  periodicals  for  May ;  and  though  upon  the 
whole  a  spirited  likeness,  taken  apparently  from  a 
small  model  which  had  been  made  by  an  artist  at 
Leicester,  he  conceived  that  it  was  intended  as  a 
burlesque.  His  hearers  however,  and  people  in 
general,  thought  so  well  of  the  design,  that  the 
magazine  was  bought  up  with  great  avidity  for  the 
sake  of  the  print,  to  the  no  small  annoyance  of 
him  whose  image  and  superscription  it  evidently 
bore.  But  though  Mr.  Hall  at  all  times  retired 
with  disgust  from  every  thing  like  a  showy  and 
ostentatious  popularity,  he  sometimes  permitted 
his  likeness  to  be  taken,  at  the  particular  request 
of  a  friend,  on  condition  only  of  its  being  kept  in 
a  private  apartment.     In  truth  he  had  as  much 
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taste  for  drawings  and  portraits  as  persons  in  ge- 
neral have,  but  could  seldom  bear  the  sight  of  his 
own  majestic  countenance,  on  account  of  some 
glaring  defect  which  he  imagined  it  displayed,  and 
was  often  known  to  turn  away  from  the  mirror 
with  expressions  of  horror  and  disgust. 

In  June  he  preached  a  missionary  sermon  at 
Loughborough,  but  said  he  was  so  dissatisfied  with 
it  that  he  must  stop  another  evening  and  preach 
a  second  sermon  by  way  of  "  make-weight,"  to  the 
no  small  gratification  of  the  people.  He  returned 
home  with  a  cold  and  hoarseness,  but  was  not 
laid  aside  from  preaching  ;  at  the  same  time  every 
slight  accession  of  disorder  awakened  the  appre- 
hension of  his  friends. 

This  was  followed,  in  the  month  of  August, 
with  two  spasmodic  attacks  in  the  chest  of  an 
alarming  character,  which  obliged  him  for  a  little 
time  to  suspend  his  usual  labours.  His  spirits 
were  much  depressed,  and  considerable  languor 
pervaded  the  whole  system.  Mr.  Hall  himself 
scarcely  expected  to  recover,  but  thought  himself 
a  dying  man.  A  physician  having  given  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  disorder  in  the  back,  from  which 
he  had  long  and  severely  suffered,  was  now  re- 
moved to  the  stomach,  he  very  calmly  said  to  a 
friend,  "  I  shall  be  gone  now,  if  that  opinion  be 
right."  His  pious  father  died  of  spasm  in  the 
chest,  after  sustaining  various  attacks  of  the  dis- 
order for  upwards  of  four  years.  Mr.  Hall  soon 
afterwards  added,  "  On  a  review  of  my  ministerial 
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labours  during  my  whole  life,  I  have  but  one  con- 
solation. So  far  as  I  know  I  have  not  shunned 
to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God ;  no  precon- 
ceived system,  no  fear  of  man,  no  influence  of 
example,  has  biased  my  judgment,  or  fettered  me 
in  any  respect ;  my  aim  has  been  to  include  the 
whole  system  of  revelation,  and  to  exclude  from 
it  everything  extraneous.  But  when  I  reflect  on 
the  manner  in  which  I  have  fulfilled  my  ministry, 
I  am  overwhelmed  with  shame  and  confiision  of 
face ;  and  should  die  in  despair,  were  it  not  for 
the  atonement  of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour. That  precious  text,  *  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin,'  is  worth 
a  thousand  volumes  of  divinity."  He  then  added, 
"  I  never  in  all  my  life  saw  so  fully  into  the  ne- 
cessity of  justification  by  faith  alone,  as  I  do  at 
this  moment.  I  should  perish  without  it — utterly 
perish." 
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The  fame  of  Mr.  Hall's  writings  ha^dng  reached 
the  United  States,  and  excited  the  attention  of 
their  literary  men,  brought  one  of  them  on  a  visit 
to  Leicester ;  and  since  that  time  many  other  of 
the  Americans  have  spent  a  sabbath  under  his 
ministry,  whenever  they  have  visited  this  country. 
Rev.  Dr.  Mason,  of  New  York,  well  known  in  the 
religious  world,  was  advised  by  his  physicians  to 
undertake  a  voyage  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 
Though  born  in  America  he  was  educated  in  Scot- 
land, and  paid  his  first  visit  there  on  landing  on 
our  shores  ;  but  having  contemplated  a  tour  of  the 
continent,  he  determined  on  taking  Leicester  in 
his  way  to  London,  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  and 
hearing  Mr.  Hall. 

Arriving  on  Saturday  evening,  Nov.  2nd  1816, 
he  stopped  at  an  inn,  and  went  next  morning  to 
Harvey-Lane  meeting  as  an  entire  stranger.  It 
was  the  day  for  administering  the  Lord's  supper, 
and  twelve  persons  were  baptised  and  added  to  the 
church.  Mr.  Hall  preached  a  discourse  appropri- 
ate to  the  occasion,   from   Luke  ix.  26,  though 
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scarcely  with  his  usual  freedom  and  animation. 
In  the  administration  of  the  baptismal  rite  he 
was  singularly  happy  and  impressive.  Dr.  Mason, 
though  unknown,  was  observed  to  make  unusual 
efforts  to  get  near  enough  to  view  the  ceremony, 
and  stood  leaning  over  the  baptistry,  close  to  the 
elbow  of  the  administrator. 

At  the  close  of  the  service  Dr.  Mason  retired  to 
the  inn,  and  afterwards  attended  the  evening  lec- 
ture. When  pubhc  worship  was  ended  he  went 
into  the  vestry,  and  made  himself  known  to  Mr. 
Hall,  who  was  of  course  not  a  little  surprised  to 
find  who  had  been  his  auditor,  and  not  a  little 
mortified  that  he  had  not  enjoyed  some  of  his 
official  assistance,  which  the  stranger  however 
fi'om  ill  health  was  not  able  to  afford. 

When  it  became  known  who  the  mysterious 
person  was  that  attended  on  the  sabbath,  a  friend 
remarked  to  Mr.  Hall  that  his  sermons  that  day 
were  scarcely  equal  to  those  he  usually  delivered, 
and  expressed  some  regret  that  a  popular  minister 
from  another  quarter  of  the  world  had  not  come 
at  a  more  auspicious  period.  His  reply  was  replete 
mth  that  diffidence  and  humility  for  which  he  was 
so  remarkable.  It  has  fi'equently  been  the  case, 
said  he,  when  any  distinguished  person  has  come 
from  a  distance,  though  totally  unknown  to  me  at 
the  time,  that  I  have  not  preached  with  any  free- 
dom or  energy ;  and  they  must  have  gone  away 
much  disappointed.  Well,  he  added,  I  am  thank- 
ful in  some  respects  that  it  is  so.     He  who  knows 
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the  pride  and  vanity  of  the  human  heart,  has 
taken  this  method  to  humble  and  abase  me,  and 
I  bless  his  holy  name  for  this  reproof.  If  my 
ministry  might  but  be  rendered  useful,  I  had  ra- 
ther serve  the  Lord  with  all  humility  of  mind  and 
with  tears,  than  have  merely  the  approbation  and 
applause  of  my  fellow  men. 

Mr.  Hall  took  the  stranger  home  with  him  after 
the  evening  service,  and  was  charmed  with  his 
animated  conversation.  Next  morning  they  en- 
joyed several  hours  together  in  the  study,  talking 
over  the  state  of  literature  in  the  new  and  old 
world.  In  the  afternoon  a  friend  or  two  was 
invited  to  join  the  company,  and  to  spend  the 
evening.  Dr.  Mason  showed  himself  a  very  Hvely 
and  facetious  companion,  full  of  animation  and 
theatrical  effect,  abounding  in  anecdote  and  his- 
torical detail,  learned  and  acute,  possessing  very 
general  information,  and  afforded,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  American  independence,  an  excellent 
specimen  of  physical  and  moral  greatness. 

In  answer  to  some  enquiries  proposed  by  Mr. 
Hall,  in  reference  to  the  state  of  rehgion  in  Ame- 
rica, Dr.  Mason  acknowledged  his  inabihty  to 
go  much  into  detail.  He  had  endeavoured,  but 
found  it  impracticable,  to  obtain  any  statistical 
account,  from  which  he  could  derive  any  satisfac- 
tory information  of  the  actual  encrease  of  chris- 
tian professors,  which  however  he  believed  to  have 
been  considerable.  The  Baptists  are  numerous  in 
several  of  the  States,  and  bear  a  fiill  proportion 
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to  other  denominations  ;  but  as  to  the  camp  meet- 
ings and  great  revivals,  of  which  so  much  had 
been  said  in  the  different  periodicals,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  they  had  contributed  very  little  to 
the  cause  of  vital  Christianity.  In  many  instances 
they  were  encom-aged  by  persons  who  endeavoured 
to  produce  strong  effects  upon  the  passions,  and 
had  been  followed  by  such  a  desolation  of  rehgious 
principle,  that  in  those  places  where  the  greatest 
revivals  had  prevailed,  httle  else  was  to  be  found 
than  the  briars  and  thorns  of  heresy  and  schism. 
In  one  instance  in  particular,  a  preacher  of  the 
name  of  Forrester,  sent  to  Dr.  Mason  an  account 
of  a  great  revival  and  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  in 
his  congregation,  to  be  inserted  in  a  rehgious  jour- 
nal ;  but  before  this  exhilirating  intelligence  had 
time  to  circulate  from  the  press,  the  writer  of  the 
article  sent  word  that  the  wonderful  work  was  all 
at  an  end,  and  that  its  effects  had  unhappily  dis- 
appeared in  the  course  of  a  fortnight. 

Dr.  Mason  might  possibly  be  misinformed  in 
some  instances,  or  might  be  too  incredulous  of  the 
good  really  effected  by  these  revivals ;  but  this 
could  hardly  be  the  case  as  to  what  transpired  in 
his  own  neighbourhood,  and  came  under  his  ovm 
immediate  observation.  Yet  he  affirmed  that  a 
certain  class  of  labourers  in  the  production  of  sud- 
den and  extensive  conversions,  who  had  acquired 
celebrity  in  several  of  the  American  towns  and 
cities,  created  an  alarm  by  their  approach,  among 
all  serious  and  well  informed  persons.     For  when 
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it  was  known  that  they  were  about  to  erect  a 
chapel  and  collect  a  congregation,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  vicinage  hastened  to  quit  their  dwellings, 
and  retired  to  a  distance,  to  avoid  the  nocturnal 
annoyances  which  followed  the  thunders  and  ges- 
ticulations of  the  orators  and  principal  performers. 
In  New  York  particularly,  one  of  these  newly- 
erected  chapels  was  actually  indicted  as  a  public 
nuisance,  and  the  interference  of  the  magistrates 
demanded ;  so  exceptionable  and  extraordinary 
was  the  enthusiasm  that  had  been  mixed  up  with 
those  revivals.  Property  sunk  in  value,  the  ad- 
joining tenements  were  uninhabited,  and  the  sur- 
rounding scite  became  abandoned  to  these  religious 
reveries. 

Mr.  Hall  and  the  rest  of  the  company  heard 
this  statement  wdth  surprise  and  pain,  hoping  at 
the  same  time  that  it  applied  only  to  the  particu- 
lar period  referred  to  by  the  narrator ;  that  some 
good  might  nevertheless  have  been  accomplished, 
and  that  more  would  follow  upon  an  enlightened 
ministry.  It  was  then  added  by  the  visitor  that  the 
gospel  had  for  a  number  of  years  been  progressive 
in  the  United  States,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  chris- 
tian world  ;  and  that  while  several  of  the  revivalist 
congregations  had  become  extinct,  after  their  in- 
flammatory materials  were  all  evaporated,  others 
of  a  more  sober  and  genuine  character  had  en- 
creased  and  multiplied.  On  the  whole  it  did  not 
appear  from  this  verbal  communication,  that  the 
state  of  religion  in  America  was  at  that  time  much 
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more  prosperous  than  in  England,  but  that  similar 
variations  attend  its  general  aspect. 

Dr.  Sprague,  pastor  of  a  presbyterian  congrega- 
tion in  New  York,  in  his  interesting  volume  on 
American  revivals,  has  shown  that  the  failure  in 
numerous  instances  was  owing  to  the  precipitance 
and  incompetency  of  the  agents  employed,  and 
the  encouragement  given  to  transient  and  injurious 
impressions.  Many  of  the  abuses  he  says,  arose 
from  the  multiplication  of  meetings,  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  minister  and  his  most  experienced 
assistants  to  superintend  them,  so  as  to  call  up 
persons  having  more  zeal  than  knowledge  to  take 
the  lead,  sometimes  to  the  misguiding  of  the  young 
and  indiscreet,  and  the  offending  of  many.  Much 
evil  had  also  been  occasioned  by  inducing  persons 
too  soon  to  make  a  public  profession,  and  to  pos- 
sess a  comfortable  hope  of  their  state,  so  that  they 
thirst  more  for  hope  than  for  hohness,  and  seem 
to  think  the  work  to  be  done  as  soon  as  consola- 
tion begins.  There  is  reason  however  to  believe 
that  the  late  revivals  in  America  are  of  a  more 
substantial  character,  and  that  much  real  good 
has  been  effected.  It  would  be  an  enquiry  highly 
worthy  of  a  christian  philosopher,  how  it  has 
happened  in  the  order  of  secondary  causes,  that 
America  has  so  often  been  favoured  with  revivals 
of  religion,  while  the  rest  of  Christendom  has  been 
left  like  Gideon's  fleece,  without  any  of  those 
copious  dews  from  above ;  and  whether  some  so- 
lution might  not  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the 
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United  States  have  not  at  any  period  formed  any 
part  of  the  antichristian  ten-horned  beast,  on  which 
the  curse  of  prophecy  is  denounced,  but  became 
the  place  where  suffering  piety  found  a  refuge, 
and  where  the  immortal  Puritans  were  nourished 
and  protected  from  the  face  of  the  serpent. 

Following  up  the  conversation.  Dr.  Mason  said 
that  the  parochial  clergy  were  in  many  places  what 
they  are  with  us.  Where  rehgion  is  either  sup- 
ported by  the  state,  or  blended  with  secular  inter- 
ests, it  soon  degenerates,  and  worldly  men  will 
gain  an  ascendency  wherever  a  worldly  sanctuary 
is  erected.  The  professed  followers  of  Edwards 
and  Bellamy,  more  recently  of  Hopkins,  were  said 
to  have  turned  aside  to  vain  jangling  and  endless 
disputation.  Assuming  it  as  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, that  the  moral  system  of  the  universe  is  of 
all  supposable  systems  the  best,  seeing  it  is  that 
which  infinite  wisdom  has  suffered  to  exist,  they 
went  on  to  assert  that  as  the  prevalence  of  moral 
evil  forms  an  integral  part  of  that  system,  it  was 
as  necessary  to  it  as  any  other  ingredient,  and 
shall  ultimately  be  rendered  subservient  to  the 
greatest  good ;  and  that  therefore  it  is  not  impro- 
per to  consider  the  supreme  Being  as  indirectly 
the  author  of  sin.  The  Hopkinsians  were  also  for 
reducing  the  doctrine  of  atonement  to  a  mere  ex- 
pedient for  the  honourable  exercise  of  mercy,  a 
statement  to  which  some  socinians  would  not  ob- 
ject, denying  at  the  same  time  that  the  sacrifice 
of   Christ  was   vicarious   or   substitutionary,    and 
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maintaining  that  it  was  rather  the  means  of  re- 
leasing the  moral  Governor  of  the  world  from  the 
necessity  of  inflicting  punishment  upon  the  guilty, 
than  the  proper  or  procuring  cause  of  their  salva- 
tion. Their  creed  recognises  no  foederal  relation 
between  the  first  Adam  and  his  posterity,  any 
more  than  between  succeeding  parents  and  their 
children,  and  none  between  the  second  Adam  and 
his  spiritual  seed ;  of  course  the  imputation  of  sin, 
as  well  as  of  righteousness,  is  utterly  exploded, 
and  justification  is  nothing  more  than  an  exemp- 
tion from  punishment. 

It  was  affirmed  however  that  this  class  of  theo- 
rists was  not  very  numerous,  nor  had  they  pro- 
duced any  very  serious  effects  on  the  American 
churches ;  their  speculations  are  too  scholastic  for 
general  acceptance,  too  dry  and  husky  for  the 
lovers  of  genuine  piety.  Among  the  congregations 
generally  there  is  a  grovsdng  attachment  to  evan- 
gehcal  principles,  or  the  doctrine  taught  at  the 
Reformation ;  and  the  writings  of  the  elder  Puri- 
tans are  more  and  more  in  request.  Dr.  Mason 
himself  gave  the  preference  to  Owen  and  Howe, 
the  former  of  which  he  pronounced  '  the  prince  of 
divines;'  an  opinion  which  Mr.  Hall  was  not  at 
that  moment  disposed  to  controvert,  though  his 
partiality  for  Howe  is  generally  understood,  and 
though,  when  it  suited  his  humour,  he  has  been 
heard  to  say  that  Owen  was  *' a  double  Dutch- 
man, floundering  in  the  mud."  He  was  besides  so 
much   occupied  with   the    huninous   statement  of 
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his   friend,   that  he  wished   not  to  interrupt  the 
narrative. 

Dr.  Mason  proceeded  to  acknowledge  that  he 
had  been  educated  in  the  tenets  of  Arminianism ; 
that  for  many  years  his  prejudices  against  the 
opposite  system  were  most  inveterate,  and  that 
perhaps  no  man  had  greater  difficulties  to  over- 
come. On  an  impartial  review  he  was  led  to 
conclude  that  those  prejudices  arose  from  two 
causes,  which  he  beheved  to  be  common  to  most 
persons  who  discovered  a  violent  predilection  for 
such  sentiments ;  namely,  a  false  and  distorted 
view  of  the  Calvinistic  system,  and  a  heart  secretly 
disaffected  to  the  government  of  God.  These,  he 
could  not  help  saying,  were  in  his  opinion  the 
principal  sources  of  error,  and  of  opposition  to  the 
doctrines  of  grace.  Why,  said  he,  do  men  object 
to  predestination  or  fore-appointment  ?  Not  be- 
cause the  thing  itself  is  objectionable.  If  a  man 
projects  a  scheme  for  effecting  some  great  design, 
his  wisdom  is  admired  in  proportion  to  the  magni- 
tude and  comprehension  of  the  plan,  the  time 
required  for  its  various  operations,  the  number  of 
objects  it  embraces,  and  the  subserviency  to  which 
they  are  all  reduced  in  accomplishing  the  ultimate 
design.  Why  then  should  not  that  Wisdom  be 
the  object  of  our  highest  admiration,  which  pro- 
jected the  whole  of  the  moral  system,  and  com- 
bined the  counteraction  of  its  various  parts,  so  as 
to  produce  the  greatest  and  most  important  of  all 
possible  results.     Why,  of  all  intelligences,  must 
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the  supremely  intelligent  Agent  be  the  only  one 
to  exist  and  to  operate  without  a  plan,  without 
foresight  or  design.  It  is  not  to  fore-ordination 
then  that  men  object ;  the  objection  lies  only 
against  God's  ordination.  Every  other  scheme  of 
fore-appointment  may  be  wise  and  good  but  his. 

Wishing  to  put  him  a  little  on  his  defence,  Mr. 
Hall  observed  that  divine  foreknowledge  implied 
only  the  certainty  of  the  events  foreknown ;  it  did 
not  imply  their  necessity,  much  less  was  it  a  neces- 
sitating cause ;  but  that  the  same  could  hardly  be 
said  of  divine  decrees.  The  doctor  quickly  re- 
plied that  nothing  could  be  foreknown  as  certain, 
unless  at  the  same  time  it  was  also  foreknown  that 
causes  either  did  or  would  exist  which  would  in- 
fallibly lead  to  such  a  result ;  and  that  as  the 
connection  between  cause  and  effect  is  not  only 
certain  but  absolutely  necessary,  so  the  foreknow- 
ledge of  these  causes  implies  not  only  the  certainty 
but  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  effects  produced. 
No  effect  can  exist  without  a  cause ;  if  the  cause 
be  foreknowii  as  a  matter  of  certainty,  the  effect 
is  foreknown  as  a  matter  of  necessity. 

The  objection,  he  continued,  does  not  lie  against 
the  abstract  doctrine  of  decrees,  but  properly 
speaking,  against  the  execution  of  those  decrees ; 
that  is,  in  other  words,  against  God's  actual  go- 
vernment of  the  world.  He  might  propose  what 
he  pleased,  and  his  purposes  might  exist  from  all 
eternity ;  but  so  long  as  they  existed  in  the  divine 
mind,  they  could  not  possibly  furnish  any  ground 
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of  objection,  any  more  than  the  purposes  of  any 
other  being  which  were  never  carried  into  effect. 
It  is  therefore  the  execution,  not  the  existence 
of  divine  decrees,  that  forms  the  true  ground  of 
objection ;  or  it  is  God's  actual  government  of  the 
world  that  is  the  object  of  man's  aversion.  For  if 
in  doing  what  pleaseth  him  in  the  armies  of  heaven 
and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  he  does 
only  what  is  fit  and  wise  and  proper  to  be  done, 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  its  being  predeter- 
mined, unless  it  be  wrong  to  determine  beforehand 
to  do  what  is  right.  Either  therefore  the  supreme 
Being  has  no  authority  to  govern  the  world  he  has 
made,  or  his  government  is  unrighteous  and  un- 
wise ;  otherwise  there  could  be  no  objection  to  his 
governing  it  according  to  a  plan  which  his  sove- 
reign will  had  before  ordained. 

Mr.  Hall  listened  to  the  acute  observations  of 
his  visitor  with  evident  satisfaction,  and  the  con- 
versation then  turned  on  other  subjects.  Having 
asked  his  opinion  of  an  elaborate  treatise  by  a 
Scottish  professor,  which  had  been  highly  extolled 
by  an  English  writer  of  some  distinction.  Dr.  Ma- 
son observed  that  the  book  had  been  sent  to  him 
at  New  York,  but  he  had  not  read  it,  for  he  felt 
averse  from  every  attempt  to  estabhsh  the  abstract 
doctrines  of  revelation  by  reasoning  a  priori,  and 
was  persuaded  that  such  sort  of  metaphysical  dis- 
cussions could  yield  no  real  advantage  to  the  truth. 
Mr.  Hall  at  the  same  time  was  of  opinion  that  the 
writer  had  not  succeeded  in  his  undertaking ;  that 
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his  reasoning  was  in  many  instances  obscure  and 
inconclusive,  and  that  in  entering  upon  the  doc- 
trine of  the  trinity  he  had  ventured  on  a  subject 
far  beyond  his  abihty,  and  probably  altogether 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  faculties.  The 
criticisms  towards  the  close  of  the  volume  were 
allowed  to  be  the  better  part,  but  that  they  pos- 
sessed very  httle  originality,  and  were  not  hkely 
to  produce  any  important  result. 

Amongst  other  English  authors  who  became  the 
topic  of  conversation  was  the  late  excellent  Samuel 
Drew,  whose  metaphysical  writings,  well  known 
in  America,  were  mentioned  with  high  commenda- 
tion. Mr.  Hall  however  concurred  in  opinion  vrith 
Dr.  Mason,  that  they  contain  some  positions  that 
are  liable  to  strong  objections,  particularly  that 
which  affirms  the  utter  impossibility  of  the  annihi- 
lation of  matter.  Of  the  two  principal  perfor- 
mances of  this  able  and  original  v^riter,  that  on" 
the  Identity  of  the  Resurrection  body  was  consi- 
dered as  by  far  the  best,  and  which  had  been 
reprinted  at  New  York.  The  critics  both  agreed 
that  Drew  was  deficient  in  perspicuity,  though  one 
of  the  first  writers  of  the  age,  while  in  metaphy- 
sical acumen  he  was  not  fully  equal  to  President 
Edwards. 

Dr.  Mason  said  that  the  Commentary  of  a  late 
eccentric  but  distinguished  wntiter  had  been  re- 
printed at  New  York ;  but  it  had  produced  general 
disappointment,  and  was  therefore  discontinued. 
It  was  expected  that  its  voluminous  contents  would 
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have  provided  a  fund  of  English  cathoHcism  and 
sound  critique ;  instead  of  which  it  was  the  most 
outrageous  for  party  principles  of  any  thing  that 
had  of  late  years  been  written,  and  many  of  its 
criticisms  were  evidently  feeble  and  pedantic.  The 
work  abounds  with  extravagant  paradoxes,  trans- 
forming the  serpent  into  an  orang  outang,  making 
Solomon  an  apostate  and  Judas  a  penitent,  with 
many  other  such  like  reveries,  to  countenance  a 
certain  set  of  dogmas  and  preconceived  opinions, 
sparing  no  part  of  scripture  which  militates  against 
them.  The  Commentator  possessed  considerable 
information,  or  as  Mr.  Hall  said,  '  he  was  an  ocean 
of  learning;'  but  so  void  of  all  taste  and  just 
discrimination,  that  his  judgment  is  not  to  be 
trusted  in  any  case  that  in  the  least  interferes  with 
his  speculative  peculiarities. 

When  his  singular  notion  of  the  divine  Presci- 
ence was  mentioned,  as  consisting  only  in  the 
faculty  of  knowing  all  things,  and  not  in  actual 
foreknowledge,  Mr.  Hall  remarked  that  if  divine 
foreknowledge  be  in  any  degree  voluntary,  there 
may  then  be  a  portion  of  ignorance  ;  and  if  so,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  how  much  ;  it  may  be  partial 
and  temporary,  or  it  may  be  total  and  permanent, 
and  God  may  cease  to  be  what  he  is,  that  is,  he 
may  cease  to  be  God.  The  same  reasoning  will 
apply  to  his  moral  perfections.  If  absolute  and 
perfect  purity  be  not  essential  to  the  divine  Being, 
but  that  he  possesses  a  capacity  of  being  so  if  he 
please  ;  he  may  then  be  unholy  if  he  please,  and 
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that  to  any  possible  extent ;  and  then  the  scrip- 
tures are  not  true,  which  teach  us  that  it  is  *  im- 
possible for  God  to  lie,'  and  that  he  '  cannot  deny 
himself.'  According  to  this  notion,  God  may  fal- 
sify his  own  word  if  he  choose,  and  may  suspend 
and  renounce  not  only  the  exercise  but  the  very 
existence  of  his  own  attributes.  A  doctrine  more 
pregnant  with  atheism,  Mr.  Hall  conceived,  could 
scarcely  be  advanced.  To  maintain  it  for  the  sake 
of  saving  a  point  or  two  in  a  speculative  creed,  or 
to  get  rid  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  or  the 
certainty  and  necessity  arising  from  absolute  and 
perfect  foreknowledge,  evinces  a  hardihood  which 
has  seldom  been  equalled  by  any  other  christian 
writer.* 

A  hope  being  expressed  that  the  present  times 
were  favourable  to  the  gTowth  of  christian  charity. 
Dr.  Mason  related  an  anecdote  which  afforded 
much  pleasm^e  to  Mr.  Hall  and  the  rest  of  the 
company.  The  church  of  Scotland  he  said  had 
then  lately  held  its  general  assembly ;  and  as  usual 
at  a  certain  period  of  the  meeting,  strangers  in 
the  gallery  were  desired  to  withdraw.  Dr.  M'Crie, 
a  celebrated  antiburgher,  and  author  of  the  hfe  of 
Knox,  a  work  which  Mr.  Hall  greatly  admired, 
was  one  of  the  auditors  in  the  gallery.  As  soon 
as  he  heard  the  notice  to  withdraw  he  immediately 
obeyed ;  and  though  invited  by  several  signals  to 

*  See  on  this  subject  a  masterly  performance  by  Mr.  Gill  Timms, 
entitled,  Remarks  on  the  Foreknowledge  of  God,  suggested  by  passages 
in  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  Commentary.     Published  in  1819,  price  2*. 
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continue  his  sitting,  he  modestly  declined  the  ex- 
ception made  in  his  favour.  When  he  had  left 
the  assembly,  a  messenger  was  dispatched  to  in- 
vite his  return  ;  and  he  no  sooner  made  his  re- 
appearance than  they  conferred  upon  him  the  dis- 
tinguished honour  of  seating  him  by  the  side  of 
the  President. 

This  triumph  of  christian  charity  afforded  Mr. 
Hall  an  opportunity  of  introducing  the  subject  of 
Open  Communion.  Dr.  Mason,  previous  to  his 
voyage  to  England,  had  written  an  able  pamphlet 
on  Catholic  Communion,  afterwards  reprinted  in 
London,  and  which  arose  out  of  peculiar  circum- 
stances. Having  had  occasion  to  rebuild  his  chapel 
at  New  York,  he  preached  during  the  interval,  part 
of  every  sabbath  in  another  presbyterian  chapel  in 
the  city,  belonging  to  the  burgher  connection,  the 
doctor  himself  being  an  antiburgher,  or  seceder 
from  the  church  of  Scotland.  The  intercourse 
between  the  two  ministers.  Dr.  Romeyn  and  Dr. 
Mason,  who  alternately  occupied  the  same  pul- 
pit, and  the  mixing  together  of  the  respective 
congregations,  gradually  produced  a  happy  degree 
of  brotherly  affection,  justifying  the  old  adage, 
'  that  it  is  only  necessary  for  good  people  to  con- 
verse together  every  day  to  make  them  of  one 
mind.'  At  length,  the  brethren  at  New  York, 
instead  of  having  any  longer  a  party  communion, 
met  together  at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  and  merged 
their  minor  differences  and  nonessentials  in  the 
love  of  Christ  and  one  another. 
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Dr.  Mason's  pamphlet,  occasioned  by  these  in- 
teresting and  unexpected  circumstances,  tended  to 
demonstrate  the  absohite  miity  of  the  christian 
church,  that  it  is  one  and  indivisible  wherever  it 
exists ;  maintaining  also  as  an  irrefragable  truth, 
"  that  those  who  have  a  right  to  sacramental  com- 
mmiion  anywhere,  have  a  right  to  it  everywhere  ; 
and  that  those  who  have  not  a  right  to  it  every- 
where, have  a  right  to  it  nowhere."  The  author 
had  also  seen  Mr.  Hall's  treatise  on  the  subject 
at  New  York,  had  peinised  it  with  great  admira- 
tion, and  longed  to  be  acquainted  with  so  able  an 
advocate.  But  to  show  how  partially  Dr.  Mason 
had  entered  into  the  merits  of  the  question  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Hall,  although  the  leading  principle 
of  his  own  performance  virtually  embraced  the 
whole  subject,  it  will  be  necessary  only  to  recite  the 
substance  of  the  conversation  that  followed.  After 
hearing  the  history,  and  the  purport  of  the  pam- 
phlet published  at  New  York,  Mr.  Hall  enquired 
whether  he  considered  baptism  as  essential  to 
conununion  ?  Dr.  Mason  demurred,  and  said  he 
had  not  fully  considered  the  matter ;  he  was  the 
advocate  of  cathohc  communion,  but  knew  not  at 
present  how  to  dispense  with  baptism.  Mr.  Hall 
urged  him  to  proceed  with  the  enquiry,  but  he 
remained  silent.  Next  day  at  a  private  interview, 
and  after  some  free  discussion,  the  doctor  acknow- 
ledged his  entire  approbation  of  the  sentiment 
maintained  by  Mr.  Hall,  that  personal  religion, 
and  not  baptism,  is  the  only  prerequisite  to  chris- 
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tian  fellowship.  In  the  new  edition  of  his  trea- 
tise he  also  stated,  that  "  all  such  differences  as 
existed  between  the  baptists  and  psedobaptists  were 
insufficient  to  justify  the  want  of  communion  be- 
tween those  that  mutually  own  and  honour  each 
other's  Christianity." 

Mr.  Hall  made  various  efforts  to  provoke  a  little 
free  discussion,  but  his  learned  friend  carefully 
avoided  every  turn  where  there  was  any  chance 
of  coming  into  contact,  and  quickly  diverged  into 
the  facetious  history  of  two  double-refined  sects 
of  Scottish  Sandemanians.  The  controversy  be- 
tween them  he  said  arose  out  of  the  very  impor- 
tant question  whether,  when  Jesus  '  took  bread,' 
in  the  institution  of  the  sacred  supper,  he  '  took ' 
it  up  in  his  hands  and  lifted  it  from  the  table,  or 
whether  it  was  only  the  act  of  bringing  it  within 
reach  for  the  purpose  of  distribution.  The  liti- 
gants found  in  the  examination  of  this  mighty 
question  what  was  sufficient  to  divide  their  com- 
munion, and  to  form  them  into  distinct  and  oppo- 
site societies,  for  the  purpose,  forsooth,  of  main- 
taining the  purity  of  christian  worship ;  and  so 
obtained  the  superlative  appellation  of  Lifters  and 
Antilifters. 

Pastoral  duties  having  called  away  Mr.  Hall  for 
about  half  an  hour,  those  who  remained  in  com- 
pany were  left  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Mason,  who 
with  a  giant's  strength  bore  away  all  the  arguments 
and  all  the  weapons  that  could  be  brought  against 
him.     He  took  the  opportunity  of  descanting  on 
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what  he  considered  a  radical  defect  in  the  consti- 
tution and  government  of  the  EngUsh  dissenting 
churches,  in  their  having  no  presbytery  and  no 
synod  to  which  an  appeal  could  be  made  in  case  of 
heresy  and  schism,  and  insisted  that  it  must  be 
a  self-evident  truth,  that  the  government  of  the 
church  is  solely  vested  in  its  pastors  and  elders. — 
Mr.  Hall  unexpectedly  returned  in  the  midst  of 
the  debate,  and  quickly  called  out,  "  What  is  that, 
doctor,  what  is  that?"  The  doctor  declined  to 
answer,  withdrew  the  subject,  and  studiously  avoid- 
ed every  point  of  controversy.  Being  told  by  one 
of  the  company,  what  had  been  the  topic  under 
discussion,  Mr.  Hall  still  endeavoured  to  awaken 
farther  enquiry,  by  rapidly  remarking,  "  I  hope, 
doctor,  we  shall  never  see  presbyterianism  intro- 
duced into  any  of  our  churches.  I  shall  do  all  I 
can  to  oppose  it."     Here  the  conversation  ended. 

At  the  close  of  the  evening  Mr.  Hall  pressed 
upon  Dr.  Mason  to  engage  in  family  prayer,  but 
he  declined  it  on  account  of  his  indifferent  state 
of  health,  and  being  already  much  exhausted. 
While  Mr.  Hall  was  reading  a  portion  of  scrip- 
ture, wth  his  majestic  head  declined,  presenting 
his  expansive  forehead  and  the  region  above  it. 
Dr.  Mason  was  fixed  in  admiration,  and  seemed 
to  feel  as  if  in  the  presence  of  all  that  was  grand 
and  dignified  in  human  nature.  Mr.  Hall  en- 
gaged in  prayer,  and  as  usual,  \^dth  all  that  godly 
simplicity,  and  those  delicate  and  appropriate  allu- 
sions to  the  case  of  his  afflicted  friend  and  the 
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varied  circumstances  of  all  present,  for  which  his 
social  prayers  were  so  eminently  distinguished  and 
so  much  prized. 

Next  day,  when  the  American  stranger  had  de- 
parted, he  expressed  his  great  admiration,  saying 
he  did  not  remember  to  have  met  with  any  man, 
possessing  so  much  practical  wisdom,  and  that  he 
was  fitted  to  take  the  lead  in  any  department  to 
which  his  talents  might  be  devoted.  Returning 
from  his  continental  tour.  Dr.  Mason  went  fifty 
miles  out  of  his  way  on  purpose  to  see  Mr.  Hall 
once  more,  and  "  once  more  to  shake  hands  with 
him,"  before  he  returned  to  his  native  country. 
The  interview  was  very  short ;  they  prayed  toge- 
ther and  parted,  never  to  meet  any  more  on  earth. 
After  a  very  singular  affliction,  in  which  he  lost 
the  entire  use  of  all  his  faculties.  Dr.  Mason  died 
at  New  York,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age, 
"justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments 
of  the  western  hemisphere." 


Memoranda. — Shortly  after  the  interesting  inter- 
view above  mentioned,  Mr.  Hall  had  a  very  serious 
attack  of  his  old  disorder,  and  sent  for  a  fiiend  to 
bear  him  company.  He  was  in  an  agony  of  pain, 
attended  with  bilious  affection,  and  great  depres- 
sion of  spirits.  He  feared  that  his  constitution  was 
giving  way,  and  that  he  should  not  be  long  in  this 
world.  At  intervals  he  repeatedly  said  he  could 
think  of  nothing  but  his  affliction  ;  that  it  absorbed 
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all  his  thoughts  ;  observing  at  the  same  time  that 
very  little  could  be  known  of  a  person's  religious 
state  by  the  feelings  excited  in  an  hour  of  distress, 
and  how  mistaken  we  might  be  in  judging  by  such 
a  rule.  He  had  been  afflicted  he  said  from  his 
youth  up,  and  nearly  half  the  time  of  his  existence 
had  been  a  life  of  pain.  He  had  been  so  much  ac- 
customed to  suffering  that  an  ordinary  degree  of  it 
did  not  much  affect  him  ;  but  that  at  times  it  was 
indescribable  and  almost  insupportable.  He  believed 
that  in  some  instances  he  had  felt  more  agony  than 
some  of  the  martyrs  endured  in  the  flames. 

During  this  interview  one  of  his  children,  then  a 
little  girl,  stood  at  his  feet  weeping,  while  he  was 
lying  on  some  chairs.  As  soon  as  he  perceived  it 
he  said  to  her  with  the  most  affectionate  tender- 
ness, "  Do  not  weep,  my  little  dear  ;  your  father 
is  not  going  to  die  yet.  The  time  will  come  when 
we  must  part,  but  I  hope  it  will  not  be  at  present. 
Probably  I  shall  go  first,  and  leave  you  behind ; 
but  if  you  be  a  dutiful  child  and  love  the  Lord,  and 
seek  him  and  pray  to  him,  he  will  be  gracious  to 
you,  my  dear,  and  we  shall  meet  together  in  heaven. 
If  you  love  and  fear  the  Lord,  he  will  take  care  of 
you  when  I  am  gone  :  he  vdll  bless  your  mother, 
and  make  her  a  blessing  to  you.  Go,  my  dear,  and 
pray  to  the  Lord,  and  walk  as  in  his  sight,  remem- 
bering that  he  sees  you  when  we  do  not."  In  this 
tender  manner  he  continued  his  address,  and  after- 
wards expressed  a  hope  that  the  child  was  already 
the  subject  of  religious  impressions. 

X  2 
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Nov.  11th.  Mr.  Hall  is  better  to  day,  but  very 
weak  and  languid.  A  gentleman  who  happened  to 
call  upon  him,  cheered  his  mind  \vith  the  following 
remarks.  "  You  remember,  sir,  that  you  preached 
a  sermon  some  little  time  ago  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Birmingham.  A  socinian  minister  in  that  quarter 
was  one  of  your  hearers  on  that  occasion.  His  mind 
had  previously  been  in  a  state  of  suspense  on  some 
points  of  the  socinian  creed,  and  your  sermon  com- 
ing in  aid  of  his  enquiries,  decided  him  in  favour  of 
evangelical  truth.  Since  then  he  has  been  preach- 
ing the  gospel  vdth  great  boldness,  to  the  surprise 
and  dismay  of  many  of  his  hearers,  who  are  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  so  unexpected  a  change.  On 
the  same  day  in  which  he  heard  the  sermon  alluded 
to,  he  dined  in  company  with  several  ministers  of 
his  own  connection.  One  of  them  observing  him  to 
be  full  of  thought,  and  that  he  had  nothing  on  his 
plate,  offered  him  a  bone  from  the  dish.  This  he 
politely  declined,  saying  very  significantly,  that  he 
had  lived  upon  bones  long  enough  ;  henceforth  he 
desired  to  be  fed  with  meat,  and  with  that  which 
is  meat  indeed."  Mr.  Hall  heard  this  unexpected 
narrative  with  pecuhar  interest,  and  observed  that 
he  never  remembered  to  have  preached  with  great- 
er freedom  than  at  the  time  referred  to.  His  text 
was  1  Pet.  ii.  6. 
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A  melancholy  occurrence  in  the  spring  of  1817, 
gave  to  the  sympathies  of  our  benevolent  friend 
a  fresh  impulse,  and  to  his  zeal  and  intrepidity  a 
new  direction,  equally  honourable  to  humanity  and 
christian  piety.  The  depressed  state  of  the  manu- 
factures, and  the  impoverished  condition  of  the 
framework-knitters,  induced  the  latter  to  combine 
their  efforts  for  the  destruction  of  some  newly- 
improved  machinery,  under  the  mistaken  notion 
of  its  being  inimical  to  their  interests.  In  the 
course  of  four  or  five  years  the  combination  be- 
came formidable,  under  the  fictions  name  of  Lud- 
dism,  and  very  extensive  depredations  were  nightly 
committed  on  the  machinery  and  other  property 
of  their  employers,  until  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nottingham  and  Leicester  was  filled  with  terror 
and  dismay. 

Half  a  dozen  of  these  misguided  men,  who  had 
been  concerned  in  an  outrage  committed  at  Lough- 
borough, were  brought  to  trial  at  Leicester,  under 
a  '  special  commission,'  an  extra  procediue,  which 
has  of  late  obtained  a  sufficient  degree  of  notoriety. 
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The  singularity  of  the  case,  involving  at  the  same 
time  the  liberty  if  not  the  life  of  so  many,  other- 
wise peaceable  and  unoffending  individuals,  ex- 
cited in  Mr.  Hall  a  strong  desire  to  attend  the 
trial ;  and  conceiving  as  he  did,  from  all  that  he 
saw  and  heard,  that  the  unfortunate  men,  all 
young  in  years,  from  about  eighteen  to  thirty,  had 
in  this  instance  been  influenced  by  mistaken  views 
of  their  own  interest,  he  deeply  deplored  the  ap- 
parent eagerness  of  the  special  commissioner,  by 
a  high-dried  construction  of  the  law,  to  bring  them 
under  the  terrors  of  a  sanguinary  sentence,  ex- 
tinguishing at  once  all  hope  of  their  obtaining 
better  information,  or  of  making  any  reparation 
whatever  for  the  injury  committed. 

In  private  conversation  he  dwelt  with  much 
feeling  on  the  unjust  severity  of  the  criminal  code 
in  general,  on  the  necessity  of  an  effectual  revi- 
sion, to  render  it  more  accordant  with  the  better 
feehngs  and  sentiments  of  the  present  state  of 
society,  and  the  glaring  inexpediency  of  entrust- 
ing to  the  discretion  of  a  judge  the  power  of  life 
and  death,  and  whether  the  sentence  should  be 
carried  into  full  effect,  or  undergo  a  commutation. 
Thus,  he  observed,  the  lives  of  'six'  human  beings 
depended  on  'six'  letters  (Sus.  Col.)  which  the 
judge  might  write  on  the  margin  of  the  calendar 
to  be  delivered  to  the  sheriff,  as  his  political  pre- 
judices, his  inclination,  or  his  subserviency  might 
dictate. 

During  the  few  short  days  that  intervened,  be- 
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fore  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  the  unhappy 
men  were  desirous  that  Mr.  Hall  should  be  allowed 
to  visit  them.  The  respect  borne  him  by  the  local 
authorities  gave  him  access,  and  he  readily  em- 
braced the  opportunity.  His  solicitude  for  their 
spiritual  and  eternal  welfare  led  him  to  the  prison 
every  day,  to  be  locked  up  alone  with  them  in  the 
dungeon  for  a  considerable  time ;  and  even  on  the 
Lord's  day,  in  the  intervals  of  public  worship,  he 
hastened  from  the  pulpit  to  visit  the  souls  that 
were  condemned  to  die.  In  their  gloomy  cell  he 
spent  many  hours  in  reading,  conversation  and 
prayer;  his  counsels  were  listened  to  with  much 
attention,  and  gratefully  acknowledged  by  the 
unhappy  men.  Without  expressing  any  decided 
opinion  of  their  religious  state,  as  is  too  frequently 
and  too  confidently  done  in  such  cases,  there  was 
reason  to  hope  that  his  kind  and  assiduous  atten- 
tions were  not  altogether  in  vain.  On  a  closer 
inspection  into  their  spirit  and  behaviour,  Mr.  Hall 
remarked,  that  he  discovered  no  signs  of  malignity, 
nothing  that  indicated  any  unusual  degree  of  de- 
pravity, and  that  in  his  opinion  they  were  the 
victims  of  their  own  ignorance  and  misdirected 
policy. 

On  the  sabbath  previous  to  the  execution  he 
preached  a  sermon  suited  to  the  occasion,  from 
2  Cor.  vii.  10,  on  the  nature  and  necessity  of  true 
repentance.  Mr.  Hall  seldom  allowed  these  awful 
inflictions  of  the  law  to  pass  unnoticed,  but  gene- 
rally endeavoured  to  make  them  available  to  moral 
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and  religious  purposes.  While  at  Cambridge,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry,  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  this  kind  is  related.  Two  men  were 
apprehended  for  passing  forged  notes  of  the  bank 
of  England;  one  of  them,  in  the  act  of  being 
taken,  seized  and  swallowed  a  note  to  prevent  de- 
tection. Mr.  Hall  kindly  visited  them  in  prison, 
and  afterwards  delivered,  it  is  said,  a  very  impres- 
sive discourse  from  the  appropriate  words  in  Job 
XX.  12 — 16.  *^  Though  wickedness  be  sweet  in  the 
mouth,  though  he  hide  it  under  his  tongue ;  though 
he  spare  it,  and  forsake  it  not,  but  keep  it  still 
within  his  mouth ;  yet  his  meat  in  his  bowels  is 
turned,  it  is  the  gall  of  asps  within  him.  He  hath 
swallowed  down  riches,  and  he  shall  vomit  them 
up  again :  God  shall  cast  them  out  of  his  belly. 
He  shall  suck  the  poison  of  asps,  the  viper's 
tongue  shall  slay  him.' 

On  the  day  he  preached  a  sermon  in  reference 
to  the  Luddites,  a  circumstance  occurred  which 
disconcerted  all  his  feelings,  and  unfitted  him  for 
his  public  engagements.  Dr.  Chalmers,  then  of 
Glasgow,  was  on  his  way  to  London,  and  informed 
him  by  letter  that  he  intended  on  that  day  to  be 
one  of  his  auditors.  Unfortunately  the  message 
did  not  arrive  till  sabbath  morning,  within  an  hour 
of  the  commencement  of  public  worship.  Mr. 
Hall  had  formed  so  high  an  estimate  of  the  abili- 
ties of  his  unexpected  visitor,  that  he  was  actually 
deterred  from  entering  the  pulpit;  nobody  could 
persuade  him  to  it,  and  a  member  of  the  church 
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was  obliged  to  supply  his  place.  Mr.  Hall  did  not 
recover  his  tranquility  the  whole  of  that  day.  At 
the  close  of  tlie  morning  service  Dr.  Chalmers 
called  on  him  at  his  own  house,  not  knowing  but 
his  absence  had  been  occasioned  by  ill  health. 
After  much  hesitation  he  at  length  consented  to 
preach  in  the  afternoon,  on  condition  that  his 
reverend  friend  would  deliver  an  evening  lecture. 
This  was  agreed  to ;  but  from  the  agitated  state 
of  his  feelings,  Mr.  Hall  was  heard  to  gi'eat  dis- 
advantage. This  was  often  the  case,  on  much 
slighter  occasions ;  the  appearance  of  some  dis- 
tinguished stranger,  any  thing  like  prying  curio- 
sity, or  secular  applause,  would  at  any  time  dis- 
compose him ;  and  his  loftiest  strains  of  eloquence 
were  seldom  heard,  but  when  he  emerged  from 
the  depths  of  private  devotion  to  be  embosomed 
among  his  own  people. 

In  the  evening  Dr.  Chalmers  followed  up  the 
subject  of  the  afternoon's  discourse,  with  one  on 
the  necessity  of  immediate  repentance,  which  pro- 
duced a  very  powerful  sensation  in  the  auditory. 
Mr.  Hall  heard  with  rapturous  delight,  and  said 
afterwards  to  a  friend,  "  He  stops  the  people's 
breath  sir :  they  cannot  breathe  under  such  a 
preacher."  And  certainly,  the  sermon  was  one  of 
great  merit,  though  some  passages  were  a  little 
obscured  by  the  Highland  pronunciation. 

The  parties  spent  the  remainder  of  the  evening 
together  at  Mr.  Hall's.  The  unnerved  preacher 
now  recovered  in  some  degree  his  elasticity,  and 
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was  ready  to  launch  into  a  wide  field  of  conver- 
sation ;  but  nothing  of  any  importance  transpired. 
The  visitor  who  had  frightened  Mr.  Hall  from 
his  proprietary  now  seemed  frightened  in  return ; 
nothing  could  be  elicited,  no  topic  of  the  smallest 
interest  was  brought  forward,  except  that  Mr.  Hall 
offered  some  remarks  on  various  books  and  au- 
thors, to  which  Dr.  Chalmers  readily  assented,  and 
especially  on  the  absurd  attempt  of  Professor  Kidd 
to  reduce  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  to  a  metaphy- 
sical theory,  to  be  illustrated  by  the  analogies  of 
nature.  A  cautious  reserve  was  manifest,  accom- 
panied perhaps  with  a  silent  admiration  of  the 
orator  who  appeared  only  in  dishabille,  and  had 
not  that  day  put  forth  half  his  strength. 

A  scots  gentleman  who  accompanied  Dr.  Chal- 
mers expressed  much  regret  that  Mr.  Hall  had 
written  so  little,  and  offered  three  hundred  pounds 
for  twelve  of  his  sermons  in  manuscript.  This  he 
instantly  declined,  and  said  it  was  quite  impossible 
for  him  to  produce  so  many  that  were  worth  print- 
ing. Every  accommodation  was  proposed  with  re- 
gard to  time  and  convenience,  and  every  persua- 
sion used  without  effect. 

One  of  the  company  offered  to  become  his  ama- 
nuensis, if  he  would  dictate  a  little  at  his  leisure ; 
and  suggested  how  easily  it  might  be  accomplished 
by  selecting  one  of  his  best  discourses  every  month, 
and  then  in  twelve  months  the  volume  would  be 
ready  for  revision,  without  much  labour  in  pro- 
ducing it.     He  was  also  reminded  that  he  owed 
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this  labour  of  love  to  the  rising  generation,  to  pos- 
terity, to  the  interests  of  eternal  truth,  and  to  the 
temporal  welfare  of  his  own  fcimily.  He  was  quite 
sensitive  to  this  appeal,  but  got  rid  of  it  by  abruptly 
saying,  he  begged  that  he  might  be  "  bored "  no 
longer  upon  the  subject.  A  still  more  hberal  offer 
it  seems  was  made  for  a  volume  of  his  sennons 
after  he  removed  to  Bristol,  accompanied  with  the 
sohcitations  of  his  influential  friends,  but  with 
nearly  the  same  result,  though  it  evidently  pained 
hun  that  he  could  not  accede  to  their  wishes. 

The  true  sequel  to  this  singular  aversion  to 
writing  for  the  public,  while  every  thing  he  sent 
to  press  was  received  with  so  much  applause,  is 
given  in  one  of  his  letters  to  a  highly  respected 
friend,  and  is  best  stated  in  his  own  words.  ''  It 
pains  me,"  he  says,  "  to  be  condemned  and  re- 
proached upon  a  subject  which  is  sometimes  a 
source  of  more  internal  uneasiness  than  is  gene- 
rally supposed.  I  am  far  from  being  satisfied  with 
my  own  conduct  in  this  particular,  but  know  not 
how  to  remedy  it.  It  is  not  indolence,  I  can  truly 
say,  which  prevents  me,  but  a  certain  fastidious- 
ness and  difficulty  of  being  pleased,  which  really 
rises  to  the  magnitude  of  a  mental  disease.  I  feel 
myself  in  all  my  performances  so  short  of  that 
standard  which  I  have  formed  in  my  own  mind, 
that  I  can  truly  say  I  contemplate  my  little  pro- 
ductions with  a  kind  of  hon'or.  If  I  could  dismiss 
this  feehng,  I  should  much  oftener  try  the  patience 
of  the  public." 
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Another  opportunity  presented  itself,  which  h6 
readily  embraced,  of  testifying  his  reverence  for 
his  father's  memory.  Mrs.  Hall,  in  advanced  age, 
the  relict  of  Mr.  Hall  of  Arnsby,  and  mother- 
in-law  of  om*  lately  deceased  friend,  died  in  the 
spring  of  this  year ;  and  he  delivered  on  this  occa- 
sion a  remarkably  appropriate  discom^se  from  Deut. 
xxxiii.  5.  *  Thy  shoes  shall  be  iron  and  brass ; 
and  as  thy  days,  so  shall  thy  strength  be.'  To- 
wards the  close  he  spoke  to  the  following  effect. 
"  I  shall  say  but  little  on  the  character  of  the 
deceased.  My  dear  and  honoured  father  when 
living,  bore  testimony  to  her  piety  and  worth,  and 
she  uniformly  walked  as  becomes  a  christian.  She 
was  a  retired  character,  but  whenever  opportunity 
offered  she  made  it  her  business  to  recommend  to 
others  that  pillar  of  truth  on  which  her  own  hope 
was  inscribed.  It  was  religion,  and  that  alone, 
that  stamped  worth  upon  her  Hfe  ;  and  it  was  that 
alone  which  enabled  her  to  hope  for  peace  in 
death.  The  mercy  promised  to  Israel  was  equally 
adapted  to  her  and  to  all  true  behevers  :  as  is  thy 
day,  so  shall  thy  strength  be.  The  eternal  God 
is  thy  refuge,  and  underneath  are  the  everlasting 
arms." 

It  had  long  been  remarked  by  persons  visiting 
Leicester,  that  the  people  at  Harvey  Lane  had  the 
best  preacher  and  the  worst  clerk  in  all  Christen- 
dom ;  and  the  time  was  now  come  for  correcting 
this  glaring  incongruity.  To  the  coarse  provin- 
cialism of  the  good  man  who  read  the  hymns,  was 
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added  a  most  inharmonious  voice,  with  a  vehe- 
mence of  utterance  that  thrilled  and  gi'ated  on 
every  ear  ;  and  often  were  they  compelled  to  hear 
him  sing  out,  *  Tossed  to  and  fro,  his  passions  fly, 
from  vanite  to  vanitj/.'  Mr.  Hall  however  was 
never  disconcerted  by  the  illiteracy  of  his  precen- 
tor, whose  piety  and  simphcity  made  amends  for 
all ;  and  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  displace 
him  from  his  eminence,  the  sympathy  of  his  be- 
loved pastor  prevented  the  indignity,  and  delayed 
the  attempt  at  innovation.  At  length  the  act  of 
toleration  expired  ;  and  at  the  request  of  the  influ- 
ential members  of  the  church,  leave  was  given  to 
put  an  end  to  *  vanite  and  vanitj/.' 

Nothing  could  be  more  amiable,  sometimes  no- 
thing more  amusing,  than  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Hall  exercised  his  forbearance,  especially  when 
sterling  piety  and  moral  worth  could  be  pleaded 
as  the  redeeming  quality  of  intellectual  weakness 
or  inadvertence.  Anecdotes  of  this  sort  are  innu- 
merable ;  and  trivial  as  they  severally  appear,  they 
tend  to  illustrate  the  dignified  simplicity  of  his  cha- 
racter, far  more  than  great  achievements,  which, 
though  more  splendid,  possess  fewer  attractions 
for  the  heart.  It  was  the  constant  accumulation 
of  benevolent  sympathies,  the  incessant  overflow 
of  mercy,  tenderness  and  love,  that  formed  the 
greatest  character  that  ever  appeared  on  earth, 
and  invested  incarnate  deity  itself  with  the  most 
attractive  forms  of  glory  and  beauty  ;  and  the  dis- 
tinguishing excellence  required  of  his  followers  con- 
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sists  in  the  prominence  given  to  those  virtues  in 
which  human  nature  is  most  deficient,  humiUty, 
meekness,  patience,  which  form  the  truest  test  of 
moral  disciphne  and  christian  attainment. 

After  recovering  from  one  of  those  paroxysms 
of  pain  and  sickness,  in  which  his  Hfe  seemed  to 
be  in  jeopardy,  Mr.  Hall  delivered  a  very  interest- 
ing discourse  from  Rev.  xxi.  4.  *  Neither  shall 
there  be  any  more  pain.'  Having  considered  our 
natural  susceptibility  of  pain,  and  the  various 
sources  from  whence  it  flows,  he  enlarged  on  the 
utility  of  this  part  of  the  divine  economy;  observing 
that  it  laid  the  foundation  of  parental  disciphne, 
before  reason  had  established  her  empire,  of  juri- 
dical law  for  the  protection  of  society,  rendering 
magistracy  a  terror  to  evil  doers  ;  was  stationed  as 
a  sentinel  to  give  warning  of  approaching  danger, 
directing  to  the  selection  of  proper  food  for  the 
nourishment  and  preservation  of  life,  the  monitor  of 
mortality,  teaching  man  his  liabihty  to  death,  the 
parent  of  sympathy  and  benevolence,  cherishing 
a  feeling  of  commiseration  for  the  afflicted  and 
distressed,  contributing  to  the  great  ends  of  chris- 
tian sanctification,  by  producing  gi-eater  weaned- 
ness  from  the  world,  an  incapacity  for  its  unsatis- 
fying pleasures  and  pursuits,  and  a  deepened  sense 
of  dependence  upon  God.  But  in  the  life  to  come 
this  mode  of  discipline  will  no  longer  be  necessary ; 
there  will  be  no  sin  to  subdue,  no  evil  to  correct, 
therefore  no  more  pain,  but  sorrow  and  sighing 
shall  flee  away. 
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Always  mindful  of  casual  events,  Mr.  Hall  suf- 
fered none  of  them  to  pass  away  without  some 
moral  or  religious  improvement,  and  found  in  the 
commonest  incidents  some  topic  of  conversation 
or  discourse.  Having  been  invited  to  dine  with  a 
friend,  who  had  provided  a  plain  but  very  substan- 
tial chsh,  which  he  relished  with  more  than  a  com- 
mon zest ;  for  it  was  but  seldom  that  he  partook 
of  food  with  any  thing  like  an  appetite ;  he  re- 
peatedly noticed  to  a  friend  afterwards,  the  exqui- 
site flavour  of  the  viand,  which  furnished  a  singular 
topic  for  the  lecture  on  the  following  evening.  His 
text  was  Psal.  xxii.  26.  *  The  meek  shall  eat  and 
be  satisfied.'  After  several  interesting  remarks  on 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  in  opening  to 
us  so  many  sources  of  pleasure,  in  adapting  food 
to  the  palate,  and  giving  a  capacity  to  enjoy  it, 
he  considered  the  immediate  end  and  object  of 
eating  to  be  the  gratification  it  afforded,  the  sus- 
tenance of  human  life  being  only  remote  and  sub- 
ordinate ;  and  from  hence  deduced  the  leading 
theme  of  the  discourse, — that  true  religion  gives 
a  relish  for  spiritual  food,  or  that  it  consists  in  the 
love  of  the  truth  for  its  own  intrinsic  excellence, 
for  the  exquisite  enjoyment  and  satisfaction  it  af- 
fords, independently  of  its  ultimate  results,  and 
that  this  is  one  of  the  principal  tests  of  a  tine 
and  saving  change  of  heart. 

Mr.  Hall  had  long  complained  of  great  incon- 
venience from  the  number  of  persons  continually 
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calling  upon  him,  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
scarcely  leaving  him  an  hour  to  himself,  so  that  he 
was  oftentimes  obliged  to  retire  to  the  room  of 
some  friend,  to  prepare  his  discourses  for  the  pul- 
pit. The  first  dwelling  he  occupied  on  his  com- 
ing to  Leicester  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Harvey  Lane,  and  near  to  St.  Nicholas's  church. 
Wanting  a  retired  walk,  amidst  a  dense  population, 
he  frequently  rose  early  on  a  winter's  morning  to 
indulge  his  sohtary  musings,  in  perambulating  the 
neighbouring  churchyard,  and  stumbling  over  the 
graves,  while  the  darkness  still  rested  upon  the  do- 
mains of  death.  A  friend  having  expressed  some 
surprise  at  so  extraordinary  a  habit,  he  replied 
that  it  affoi'ded  him  the  most  solemn  satisfaction 
to  meditate  frequently  on  death,  to  approach  the 
spot  where  so  many  human  remains  were  deposit- 
ed, to  dwell  on  the  stupendous  effects  of  a  future 
resurrection,  and  follow  in  imagination  the  present 
state  of  departed  spirits.  In  reply  to  other  ob- 
jections, he  said  that  no  preternatural  appearance 
would  give  him  any  alarm  whatever ;  that  he  be- 
lieved he  could  sleep  with  as  much  composure  in 
a  sepulchre  as  in  his  own  bed,  and  saw  no  reason 
for  apprehension.  His  thoughts  were  indeed  so 
famiharised  with  this  awfully  mysterious  subject, 
that  he  courted  rather  than  avoided  a  spiritual 
visitation ;  and  believed  as  firmly  as  ever  Milton 
did,  that 

'  Myriads  of  spirits  walk  the  earth  unseen, 
Both  when  we  wake,  and  when  we  sleep.' 
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About  this  time  however  he  left  this  visionary 
spot,  and  retired  a  httle  out  of  town  to  avoid  the 
pei*petual  intrusions  to  which  he  had  been  hable. 
The  first  winter  after  his  removal  he  met  with 
a  still  more  disagreeable  annoyance,  which  he 
encountered  with  singular  courage  and  fortitude. 
Some  burglars  entered  his  new  dwelling  in  the 
night,  and  carried  off  all  the  articles  in  one  of  the 
lower  rooms.  Mr.  Hall  immediately  armed  himself 
with  a  brace  of  pistols  ;  and  imagining  he  heard 
a  second  attempt  another  night,  he  instantly  rose, 
fired  from  his  bedroom  window,  and  afterwards 
searched  the  premises  throughout.  For  several 
evenings  following  he  watched  round  his  dwelling, 
with  fearful  notes  of  preparation,  till  the  robbers 
were  deterred  from  any  farther  attempt. 

Courage  was  indeed  one  of  the  distinguishing 
properties  of  his  great  mind,  and  scarcely  in  any 
instance  was  he  apprehensive  of  personal  danger. 
A  stranger  having  come  one  day  from  the  country 
to  \asit  a  servant  of  the  family,  was  permitted  for 
awhile  to  remain  in  the  kitchen,  and  ordered  to  de- 
part in  the  evening,  but  was  clandestinely  concealed 
in  the  house  for  suspicious  purposes.  After  the  fa- 
mily had  retired  to  rest,  some  footsteps  were  heard 
upon  the  staircase.  Mr.  Hall  immediately  sprang 
out  of  bed,  seized  the  man  on  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
collared  and  dragged  him  down,  and  held  him  with 
a  giant's  gTasp,  exclaiming  all  the  while.  Who  are 
you — where  do  you  come  from — what  do  you  do 
here  !     Nor  did  he  release  his  prisoner  till  he  had 
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placed  him  in  safe  custody  for  the  remainder  of  the 
night.  The  stranger  having  offered  some  apology, 
and  pleaded  for  mercy,  Mr.  Hall  set  him  at  liberty 
in  the  morning  with  a  severe  rebuke,  and  at  the 
same  time  dismissed  the  treacherous  servant  who 
had  been  accessary  to  his  intrusion. 

A  practice  having  been  introduced  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Leicester,  of  teaching  sunday-school 
children  to  write,  as  well  as  to  read  on  the  sabbath 
day,  his  friend.  Rev.  Edward  Morgan,  Vicar  of  Sys- 
ton,*  solicited  Mr.  Hall's  opinion  on  the  subject.  His 
answer  to  that  gentleman  was,  that  he  considered 
such  a  practice  incompatible  with  the  religious  ob- 
servance of  the  Lord's  day.  This  opinion  having 
been  widely  propagated,  and  meeting  with  objec- 
tions in  some  congregations  where  the  practice 
prevailed,  Mr.  Hall  was  requested  to  give  more 
at  large,  the  reasons  on  which  his  opinion  was 
founded,  seeing  it  was  alleged  that  writing  as  well 
as  reading  might  be  conducive  to  that  improve- 
ment which  it  was  the  object  of  this  charitable  in- 
stitution to  promote.  The  following  is  Mr.  Hall's 
second  and  more  enlarged  reply,  on  the 

INEXPEDIENCY    OF    TEACHING     TO     WRITE     IN     SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS. 

In  considering  this  question,  the  obligation  of  a 
rehgious  observance  of  the  Lord's  day  must  be  as- 
sumed, as  it  is  a  principle  not  disputed  among  the 

*  Author  of  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  T.  Charles,  of  Bala. 
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parties  whom  this  discussion  concerns.  I  know  not 
how  a  religious  observance  of  the  Lord's  day  can  be 
defined,  but  by  saying.  It  is  an  exemption  of  it  from 
every  employment  not  strictly  religious,  works  of 
the  last  necessity  and  mercy  excepted.  Now  writing, 
it  is  undeniable,  is  not  a  religious  employment,  nor 
can  learning  to  write  be  so  denominated.  It  seems 
therefore  to  be  excluded  by  the  definition  we  have 
laid  down.  It  is  altogether  a  secular  employment, 
which  may  occasionally  be  rendered  subservient  to 
the  purposes  of  piety,  as  may  every  other  attainment ; 
but  it  partakes  not  of  the  nature  of  religion. 

Once  break  down  the  barrier  between  a  sacred 
and  civil  employment  of  time,  and  the  sanctity 
of  the  sabbath  is  violated ;  nor  is  it  possible  to 
know  where  to  stop.  A  principle  is  broken  in  upon 
which  is  plain  and  determinable,  nor  will  it  be  pos- 
sible to  assign  any  consistent  reason  for  resisting 
a  second  or  third  encroachment,  which  will  not 
equally  prohibit  the  first.  If  the  qualifying  of 
persons  for  civil  departments  be  alleged,  other 
branches  of  knowledge,  arithmetic  for  example, 
must  be  introduced,  for  there  are  abundance  of 
situations  where  the  art  of  computation  would  not 
be  less  useful  than  that  of  writing.  Thus  Sunday 
schools  would  become  schools  of  general  instruc- 
tion, and  the  sanctification  of  the  sabbath  be  com- 
pletely lost  sight  of. 

When  young  persons  have  been  sanctioned  by 
their  superiors,  in  devoting  a  part  of  the  sabbath 
to  exercises  of  a  purely  secular  nature  ;  what  shall 
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restrain  the  more  studious  part  of  tliem,  at  a  sub- 
sequent period,  from  pursuing  grammar,  geography, 
or  arithmetic  on  the  Lord's  day,  which  are  as  much 
connected  with  rehgion  as  the  acquisition  pleaded 
for ;  and  when  we  recollect  the  tenacity  of  early 
impressions,  and  the  tendency  of  depraved  nature 
to  a  progressive  deviation  from  rectitude,  these  and 
much  greater  evils  may  be  expected  to  ensue. 

The  relaxation  of  the  rule  contended  for  in  the 
present  instance,  will  naturally  destroy  in  youthful 
minds  a  reverence  for  the  sabbath ;  and  thus  one 
of  the  elements  of  impiety  will  be  imbibed  in  a  se- 
minary established  for  religious  instruction.  The 
rules  of  duty  are  never  successfully  inculcated  on 
children,  except  in  an  absolute  form ;  the  limitations 
and  occasional  exceptions  to  which  they  are  liable, 
are  best  left  to  be  learned  by  subsequent  experience 
and  enquiry.  Children  are  utterly  incapable  of 
comprehending  nice  and  subtle  distinctions  ;  and  a 
very  refined  one  indeed  is  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  difference  in  a  moral  view,  betwixt  teaching  the 
art  of  writing  and  other  branches  of  knowledge. 

I  am  aware  of  but  one  objection  to  which  this 
reasoning  is  liable.  It  may  be  said,  that  learning 
to  read  is  no  more  a  part  of  religion  than  learning 
to  write.  But  here  lies  an  important  difference. 
Though  reading  is  not,  in  itself  considered,  a  part 
of  religion,  it  is  a  necessary  instrument  of  rehgion. 
The  word  of  God  is  not  accessible  without  it.  It 
is  unquestionably  the  will  of  the  supreme  Being 
that  the  sacred  oracles  should  be  perused,  or  they 
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need  not  to  have  been  imparted ;  but  they  cannot 
be  perused  by  such  as  are  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
reading ;  and  the  ordination  of  the  end  is  ahvays 
supposed  to  include  the  appointment  of  what  is 
absohitely  necessary  to  that  end.  Writing  may  be 
rendered  subservient  to  the  promotion  of  piety; 
but  it  possesses  this  property  only  in  common  with 
every  other  acquisition.  Reading  is  essential  to 
any  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  oracles  of 
God.  It  is  the  key  that  unlocks  the  treasures  of 
inspiration. 

All  pious  persons  would  be  shocked  at  reading 
an  advertisement  from  a  writingmaster,  informing 
the  public  that  his  seminary  would  be  open  on  the 
Lord's  day.  But  surely  the  circumstance  of  his 
receiving  a  pecuniary  recompense  for  his  labour, 
creates  no  material  difference  in  the  two  cases. 
He  does  that  for  reward,  which  the  persons  I  am 
opposing  do  gratuitously :  but  v/hat  it  is  wrong  to 
do  under  the  stimulus  of  a  recompense,  cannot  be- 
come right  in  consequence  of  its  being  done  volun- 
tarily and  spontaneously.  If  the  action  in  question 
be  right,  it  carries  its  own  vindication  with  it,  on 
both  suppositions :  if  it  be  wrong,  the  criminahty 
of  it  is  always  supposed  to  be  palliated,  rather  than 
aggravated  by  the  strength  of  the  motive.  It  is 
sufficient  to  decide  the  question  with  those  who 
suppose  the  fourth  commandment  to  be  still  in 
force,  to  recollect  that  God  has  said,  *  Thou  shalt 
remember  the  sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy.' 

R.  H. 
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Averse  as  Mr.  Hall  had  always  been  from 
entering  *  the  thorny  path  of  rehgious  controversy/ 
and  much  as  he  loved  peace  and  unity  among 
brethren,  he  was  at  length  compelled  to  bear  a 
faithful  protest  against  the  sectarian  spirit  and 
practice  which  had  so  long  prevailed  in  his  own 
denomination, — that  of  making  baptism  essential 
to  communion,  and  repelling  of  course  all  paedo- 
baptists  as  unqualified  or  unworthy,  however  con- 
scientious their  profession  or  eminent  their  piety. 
His  object  in  publishing  his  first  piece,  in  1815, 
on  "  Terms  of  Communion,"  was  if  possible  to 
remove  this  opprobrium,  and  to  unite  in  one  visible 
communion  all  who  are  vitally  united  to  Christ. 
It  led  on  however  to  a  controversy,  which  termi- 
nated on  his  part  in  the  year  1818,  except  that  he 
afterwards  published  a  summary  of  the  argument 
in  a  smaller  pamphlet. 

The  divided  state  of  the  christian  world,  espe- 
cially of  those  who  are  agreed  in  every  thing  but 
baptism,  had  long  been  to  him  a  subject  of  painful 
reflection,  though  he  had  not  made  it  a  matter  of 
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dispute,  nor  of  frequent  conversation ;  and  could 
he  have  been  the  means  of  uniting  in  closer  bonds 
those  who  are  already  so  nearly  allied  in  christian 
sentiment  and  feeling,  it  would  have  afforded  him 
the  highest  satisfaction.  The  attempt  however, 
itself  an  innovation  on  long  established  usage, 
met  with  strenuous  opposition  from  a  few  pertina- 
cious adherents,  to  whom  the  right  of  prescription 
is  more  satisfactory  and  convincing  than  'proofs 
as  strong  as  holy  writ.'  To  be  touched  by  his 
eloquent  appeals,  to  be  vanquished  by  the  love  of 
truth,  there  required  not  merely  a  competency  of 
mental  vision,  but  a  spirit  akin  to  his  own,  a  heart 
enriched  with  all  the  sympathies  and  all  the  luxu- 
ries of  a  pious  and  expansive  benevolence.  But 
where  the  alienated  state  of  christian  society,  in- 
stead of  being  deeply  felt  and  deplored,  is  sought 
to  be  perpetuated,  under  the  complacent  notion  of 
preserving  a  positive  institute  in  its  primitive  posi- 
tion, despite  of  every  moral  consideration,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  very  genius  of  Christianity,  there 
could  be  few  feelings  in  unison  with  those  of  the 
writer,  and  a  very  limited  capacity  for  appreciating 
the  full  force  of  his  arguments. 

There  were  numerous  instances  however  of  a 
less  contracted  state  of  mind,  into  which  the  light 
of  truth  was  permitted  to  enter ;  a  decided  and 
permanent  conviction  has  been  produced  in  favour 
of  open  communion,  and  is  still  extending  its  in- 
fluence over  a  large  portion  of  the  baptist  com- 
munity, sufficient  indeed  to  leaven  the  whole  lump. 
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when  the  few  who  now  hinder  shall  be  taken  out 
of  the  way.  Not  only  a  considerable  number  of 
longer  standing,  and  of  distinguished  abihty,  but 
a  majority  of  our  junior  ministers,  whose  influence 
will  hereafter  be  more  powerfully  felt,  have  cor- 
dially embraced  the  liberal  sentiments  advocated 
by  Mr.  Hall ;  and  it  will  scarcely  be  necessary  for 
another  generation  to  rise  up,  before  the  rust  of 
prejudice  be  sufficiently  worn  off,  to  leave  room 
for  the  operation  of  reason,  and  the  exercise  of 
free  enquiry  upon  the  subject.  A  current  has  al- 
ready set  in,  which  will  at  no  distant  period  sweep 
away  the  narrow  and  contracted  system  which  has 
too  long  prevailed. 

The  cause  of  strict  communion  has  evidently 
derived  its  chief  support  from  the  authority  of  a 
fevv^  great  names,  which  had  they  been  withdrawn 
it  must  have  sunk  under  its  own  weight ;  neither 
the  talents  nor  the  influence  of  its  present  advo- 
cates could  yield  it  any  adequate  support.  The 
most  conspicuous  defender  in  modern  times  was 
the  venerable  Abraham  Booth,  and  for  many  years 
his  'Apology'  became  the  text  book  of  the  whole 
party.  When  however  he  came  to  encounter  the 
difficulty  arising  from  the  evident  inconsistency  of 
holding  communion  with  paedobaptists  in  every 
religious  duty,  save  that  of  the  Lord's  supper,  of 
treating  them  as  heathens  in  the  church  and  as 
christians  out  of  it,  his  distress  and  embarrassment 
were  sufficiently  manifest.  "  The  sturdy  saint  per- 
fectly reels  and  staggers  under  its  insupportable 
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weight,  which  like  a  millstone  round  the  neck  of 
strict  communion  will  inevitably  sink  it  into  per- 
dition ;  an  incongruity  which  the  most  obtuse 
understanding  perceives,  and  no  degree  of  acumen 
can  defend ;  and  which  so  totally  annuls  the  plea 
of  original  precedent,  which  is  their  sheet  anchor, 
as  to  leave  it  doubtful  whether  its  advocates  are 
most  at  variance  with  the  apostles  or  with  them- 
selves." 

And  though  the  suffrage  of  Mr.  Fuller  has  been 
pleaded  in  favour  of  the  exclusive  system,  it  is 
well  known  to  the  author  of  these  sheets,  that  this 
same  difficulty  met  him  in  all  its  force,  a  difficulty 
which  he  was  never  able  to  solve  to  his  own  satis- 
faction. In  frequent  conversations  on  the  subject 
he  used  to  say,  paedobaptism  was  not  merely  a 
speculative  error,  it  was  a  practical  one,  and  there- 
fore should  not  be  countenanced.  And  when 
reminded  that  consistency  would  require  the  with- 
drawment  of  all  fellowship,  to  which  no  one  could 
feel  more  repugnant  than  himself,  he  betrayed 
considerable  embarrassment,  and  would  merely  re- 
ply, that  the  commemorative  rite  was  in  the 
clnu-ch,  and  moral  duties  out  of  it.  "  What  mys- 
terious place  then  is  this  church,  which  possesses 
the  property  of  darkening  every  object  enclosed 
within  its  limits,  and  of  rendering  christians  in- 
visible and  impalpable  to  each  other  ?  In  the  broad 
daylight  of  the  world,  notwithstanding  their  minor 
differences,  they  are  recognised  with  facility ;  but 
the  moment  we  enter  the  sombrous  gloom  of  a 
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baptist  church,  we  are  lost  from  each  other's  view ; 
and  like  those  who  visited  the  cave  of  Triphonius, 
return  pale,  dejected  and  bewildered." 

Had  Mr.  Fuller  applied  his  masculine  under- 
standing to  a  full  investigation  of  the  subject,  he 
would  no  doubt  have  thrown  considerable  light 
upon  it ;  but  he  was  too  much  engaged  in  other 
controversies,  and  in  his  labours  for  the  mission, 
to  allow  him  the  necessary  means  of  going  into  it. 
All  therefore  that  he  attempted,  and  that  only  a 
short  time  before  his  death,  was  to  prepare  a  brief 
statement  of  his  opinion,  to  be  afterwards  publish- 
ed, if  judged  expedient.  The  pamphlet  however 
was  little  more  than  the  enlargement  of  a  few 
thoughts  which  he  had  written  in  1776,  in  the 
twenty  second  year  of  his  age,  the  original  of 
which  is  still  extant,  and  which  is  unquestionably 
the  feeblest  of  all  his  productions,  scarcely  worthy 
of  the  name  it  bears.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  admitted  to  contain  his  sincere  convictions  on 
the  subject,  down  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life ; 
but  in  the  absence  of  all  profound  enquiry,  of  all 
patient  investigation,  and  before  the  whole  of  the 
subject  was  brought  under  discussion,  this  posthu- 
mous publication  can  be  regarded  as  possessing 
very  Httle  authority.  The  manly  mind  of  Mr. 
Fuller  was  not  wedded  to  preconceived  opinions, 
like  some  of  his  pretended  admirers ;  he  who  had 
broken  through  a  host  of  hypercalvinistic  preju- 
dices, and  had  afterwards  the  magnanimity  of  con- 
ceding some  points  to  his  opponent,  in  the  heat  of 
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the  arminian  controversy,  would  have  found  no 
difficulty  in  doing  equal  honour  to  the  irrefragable 
arguments  of  his  eloquent  and  illustrious  friend. 

The  fundamental  principle  maintained  by  Mr. 
Hall  is, — that  no  church  has  a  right  to  establish 
terms  of  communion  which  are  not  terms  of  sal- 
vation, a  principle  so  obvious  as  to  be  nearly  self- 
evident.  The  practice  of  strict  communion,  he 
observed,  derives  no  support  from  the  supposed 
priority  of  baptism  to  the  Lord's  supper  in  the 
order  of  institution,  a  position  which  Mr.  Fuller 
and  others  had  vainly  attempted  to  support ;  and 
that  it  is  not  countenanced  by  the  tenour  of  the 
apostolic  commission,  nor  by  apostolic  precedent, 
the  spirit  of  which  is  in  favour  of  an  opposite  pro- 
ceeding. On  the  contrary,  christian  communion, 
in  contradistinction  to  baptismal  communion,  is 
enforced  by  the  obligations  of  christian  charity, 
and  is  comprehended  in  the  precept  which  enjoins 
forbearance  towards  mistaken  brethren.  Its  oppo- 
site rests  on  no  general  principle,  applicable  to 
other  cases ;  it  attempts  to  estabUsh  an  impossible 
medium,  inflicts  a  punishment  which  is  capricious 
and  unjust,  and  by  fomenting  prejudice  and  pre- 
cluding the  most  effectual  means  of  conviction  it 
defeats  its  own  purpose. 

In  illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  forbearance,  a 
most  touching  instance  is  given  in  the  conduct  of 
our  blessed  Lord,  such  as  the  heart  of  no  true 
believer  will  be  able  to  resist,  unless  he  has  sur- 
rounded himself  with  a  prejudice  which  nothing 
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but  a  miracle  can  penetrate.  "A  tender  consi- 
deration of  human  imperfection/'  says  this  amiable 
writer,  "is  not  merely  the  dictate  of  revelation, 
but  the  law  of  nature,  exemplified  in  the  most 
striking  manner  in  the  conduct  of  Him  whom  we 
all  profess  to  follow.  How  wide  the  interval  which 
separated  his  religious  knowledge  and  attainments 
from  that  of  his  disciples!  He  the  fountain  of 
illumination,  they  encompassed  with  infirmities. 
But  did  he  recede  from  them  on  that  account  ? 
No,  he  drew  the  bond  of  union  closer,  imparted 
successive  streams  of  effulgence,  till  he  incorpo- 
rated his  spirit  with  theirs,  and  elevated  them  into 
a  nearer  resemblance  to  himself.  In  imitating  in 
our  conduct  towards  our  mistaken  brethren  this 
great  exemplar,  we  cannot  err.  By  walking  to- 
gether with  them  as  far  as  we  are  agreed,  our 
agreement  will  extend,  our  differences  lessen,  and 
love,  which  rejoices  in  the  truth,  will  gradually 
open  our  hearts  to  higher  and  nobler  inspirations." 
The  utter  incongruity  of  exclusive  communion 
with  Christ's  example,  with  all  his  doctrines  and 
precepts,  is  repeatedly  exhibited  in  all  its  enormity, 
with  an  evidence  that  glares  and  flashes  in  the 
very  face  of  the  reader.  The  strict  communionists, 
it  is  observed,  are  the  only  persons  in  the  world 
of  whom  we  have  either  heard  or  read,  who  con- 
tend for  the  exclusion  of  genuine  christians  from 
the  Lord's  table ;  the  only  persons  who  ever  at- 
tempted to  distinguish  them  into  two  classes, — 
such  at;  are  entitled  to  commemorate  their  Saviour's 
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death,  and  such  as  are  precluded  from  that  privi- 
lege. In  what  page  of  the  voluminous  records  of 
the  church  is  such  a  distinction  to  be  traced ;  or 
what  intimations  shall  we  find  in  scripture  of  an 
intention  to  create  such  an  invidious  disparity 
among  the  members  of  the  same  body.  Did  it 
ever  enter  the  conception  of  any  besides,  that  a 
right  to  the  sign  could  be  separated  from  the  thing 
signified ;  or  that  there  could  be  a  description  of 
persons  interested  in  all  the  blessings  of  the  chris- 
tian covenant,  yet  not  entitled  to  partake  of  its 
sacraments  and  seals. 

"  Nothing  more  abhorrent  from  the  principles 
and  maxims  of  the  sacred  oracles  can  be  imagined, 
than  the  idea  of  a  plurality  of  true  churches,  nei- 
ther in  actual  communion  with  each  other,  nor  in 
a  capacity  for  such  communion.  This  schism  in 
the  mystical  body  of  Christ  is  by  far  the  greatest 
calamity  that  has  befallen  the  christian  interest, 
and  one  of  the  most  fatal  effects  of  the  great 
apostasy  foretold  by  the  sacred  penmen ;  yet  we 
have  been  so  long  familiarised  to  it  as  scarcely  to 
be  sensible  of  its  enormity,  nor  does  it  excite  sur- 
prise or  concern  in  any  degree  proportioned  to 
what  would  be  felt  by  one  who  had  contemplated 
the  church  in  the  first  ages.  To  see  christian  so- 
cieties regarding  each  other  with  the  jealousies  of 
rival  empires,  each  aiming  to  raise  itself  on  the 
ruins  of  all  others,  making  extravagant  boasts  of 
superior  purity,  generally  in  exact  proportion  to 
their   departures  from   it,   and   scarcely  deigning 
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to  acknowledge  the  possibility  of  obtaining  salva- 
tion out  of  their  pale,  is  the  odious  and  disgusting 
spectacle  which  modern  Christianity  presents.  The 
bond  of  charity,  which  unites  the  genuine  follow- 
ers of  Christ,  in  distinction  from  the  world,  is  dis- 
solved, and  the  very  terms  by  which  it  was  wont 
to  be  denoted  exclusively  employed  to  express  a 
predilection  for  a  sect.  The  evils  which  result 
from  this  state  of  division  are  incalculable.  It 
supplies  infidels  with  their  most  plausible  topics  of 
invective,  it  hardens  the  conscience  of  the  irreli- 
gious, weakens  the  hands  of  the  good,  impedes  the 
efficacy  of  prayer,  and  is  probably  the  principal 
obstruction  to  that  ample  effusion  of  the  Spirit 
which  is  essential  to  the  renovation  of  the  w^orld." 

It  was  an  exclamation  of  one  of  the  ejected  mi- 
nisters, during  the  persecuting  reign  of  Charles  ii. 
"  What  has  Satan  done  !  What  is  become  of  the 
communion  of  saints  ?  Those  who  could  formerly 
suffer  together,  cannot  now  sit  together  at  their 
Father's  table.  This  is  a  lamentation,  and  shall  be 
written  for  a  lamentation."  The  advocates  of  ex- 
clusive communion  go  even  farther  than  this,  they 
attempt  to  justify  and  defend  what  will  be  regarded 
with  sorrow  and  grief  by  all  friture  generations ; 
and  whatever  be  their  feehngs  and  intentions,  the 
system  itself  aspires  to  the  audacity  of  w;2church- 
ing  every  paedobaptist  society  in  existence,  and 
laying  the  whole  christian  world  under  an  inter- 
dict. It  proposes  to  punish  good  men  for  the  in- 
voluntary neglect  of  one  ordinance,  by  compelling 
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them  to  abandon  the  other  ;  and  because  they  are 
uneasy  at  seeing  them  perform  only  half  their  duty, 
would  oblige  them  if  possible  to  omit  the  whole. 
Popery  is  the  intolerance  of  power,  this  of  weak- 
ness ;  the  principle  of  both  is  the  same. 

It  is  alleged  however  in  their  defence,  that  bap- 
tism has  been  made  a  prerequisite  to  communion 
in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modern  times ;  that  they 
plead  for  no  more  than  is  admitted  by  nearly  all 
denominations  throusrhout  Christendom.  This  is 
their  main  support,  and  the  opposite  practice  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  modern  innovation.  They  there- 
fore ask  with  some  confidence,  how  does  it  come 
to  pass  that  a  sentiment  in  which  all  parties  have 
been  so  long  agreed,  should  now  be  found  erro- 
neous ? 

To  this  plausible  objection  Mr.  Hall  replies,  that 
it  comes  with  an  ill  grace  from  those  who  upon  a 
subject  of  much  greater  moment  have  presumed 
to  relinquish  the  precedent,  and  arraign  the  prac- 
tice of  the  whole  christian  world  :  and  after  setting 
an  example  of  revolt,  it  is  too  late  for  them  to 
inculcate  the  duty  of  submission.  And  as  to  the 
prevalence  of  the  general  practice,  in  making  bap- 
tism necessary  to  communion,  it  may  be  accounted 
for  from  its  not  having  been  made  a  subject  of 
enquiry  ;  no  circumstances  having  occurred  to  ren- 
der such  a  discussion  necessary,  till  the  conduct 
of  the  strict  communionists  had  called  it  forth. 
Baptism  having  been  considered  at  a  very  early 
period  as  essential  to  salvation,  it  became  of  course 
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essential  to  admission  into  the  christian  church ; 
and  from  hence  may  be  dated  the  origin  of  a  prac- 
tice which  has  continued  to  the  present  day. 

The  descent  of  the  human  mind  from  the  spirit 
to  the  letter,  from  what  is  vital  and  intellectual  to 
what  is  ritual  and  external  in  religion,  is  the  true 
source  of  idolatry  and  superstition  in  all  the  multi- 
farious forms  they  have  assumed  ;  and  as  it  began 
early  to  corrupt  the  religion  of  nature,  or  more 
properly  of  patriarchal  tradition,  so  it  soon  ob- 
scured the  lustre  and  destroyed  the  simpHcity  of 
the  christian  institute.  In  proportion  as  genuine 
devotion  declined,  the  love  of  pomp  and  ceremony 
encreased ;  the  few  simple  rites  of  Christianity  were 
extolled  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds ;  new  ones 
were  invented,  to  which  mysterious  meanings  were 
attached,  till  the  religion  of  the  new  testament 
became  in  process  of  time  as  insupportable  a  yoke 
as  the  mosaic  law.  From  an  erroneous  interpreta- 
tion of  the  figurative  language  of  a  few  passages 
of  scripture,  in  which  the  sign  is  identified  with 
the  thing  signified,  very  similar  to  the  mistake 
which  afterwards  led  to  transubstantiation,  it  was 
universally  supposed  that  baptism  was  invariably 
accompanied  with  a  supernatural  effect,  which  to- 
tally changed  the  state  and  character  of  the  can- 
didate, and  constituted  him  a  child  of  God,  and 
an  heir  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  There  is 
scarcely  a  writer  in  the  three  first  centuries  who 
has  not  spoken  on  this  subject  in  a  manner  which 
the  advocates  for  strict  communion  would  deem 
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unscriptural  and  improper,  scarce  one,  from  whom 
we  should  not  be  taught  to  infer,  that  baptism  was 
absohitely  necessary  to  salvation.  This  doctrine 
pervades  the  fonnularies  of  the  church  of  England, 
the  Lutheran  church,  and  nearly  all  other  estab- 
lished churches  in  Christendom.  No  wonder  there- 
fore that  those  who  make  baptism  essential  to  sal- 
vation should  consider  it  essential  to  communion. 
It  is  much  more  a  matter  of  surprise  that  strict 
baptists  should  urge  as  an  example,  a  practice 
which  had  its  origin  in  a  principle  which  they 
themselves  would  by  no  means  allow.  Nor  is  it 
any  wonder  that  infant  baptism  should  have  been 
grafted  on  the  same  principle." 

In  opposition  to  the  assumption  of  the  opponent 
party,  that  mixed  communion  is  a  '  modern '  prac- 
tice, it  is  demonstrable  that  it  must  have  prevailed 
in  the  church  from  the  time  that  infant  baptism 
was  introduced.  *'  In  order  to  comprehend,"  says 
Mr.  Hall,  ''  the  true  state  of  the  question  respect- 
ing the  practice  of  christian  antiquity,  it  may  be 
convenient  to  distribute  it  into  three  periods.  The 
first  including  the  time  during  which  correct  senti- 
ments on  the  subject  of  baptism  universally  pre- 
vailed :  the  second,  that  in  which  a  gradual  transi- 
tion was  made  from  the  practice  of  adult  to  that 
of  infant  baptism :  the  third,  the  period  in  which 
the  latter  obtained  a  general  and  almost  undisputed 
ascendency." 

"  On  the  first  of  these  periods  little  need  be 
said.  Where  there  are  no  dissimilar  elements  there 
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can  be  no  mixture,  and  therefore  to  affirm  that  the 
practice  we  are  contending  for  was  miknown  in  the 
earUest  ages  of  the  christian  church,  is  httle  more 
than  an  identical  proposition.  While  no  demur  or 
dispute  subsisted  respecting  either  the  form  or  the 
application  of  the  baptismal  rite,  a  punctual  com- 
pliance with  it  was  expected  and  enforced  by  the 
presidents  of  christian  societies,  for  precisely  the 
same  reason  which  suggested  a  similar  mode  of 
proceeding  to  the  apostles.  It  was  a  part  of  the 
will  of  Christ,  in  the  interpretation  of  which  no 
division  of  opinions  subsisted  among  the  faithftd. 

"  The  next  period  is  that  during  which  an  inno- 
vation was  gradually  introduced,  by  extending  the 
ceremony  in  question  to  infants  ;  a  period  which 
from  the  commencement  of  the  third  to  the  close 
of  the  fourth,  probably  comprehended  the  space 
of  two  centuries.  Supposing  the  modern  practice 
[of  infant  baptism]  to  have  been  first  introduced 
towards  the  end  of  the  second  or  beginning  of  the 
third  century,  which  corresponds  to  the  time  at 
which  it  is  distinctly  noticed  by  Tertullian,  the 
first  writer  who  explicitly  mentions  it ;  we  cannot 
imagine  a  shorter  space  was  requisite  to  procure  it 
that  complete  establishment  and  ascendency,  which 
it  possessed  in  the  time  of  St.  Austin.  During 
that  long  interval  there  must  have  been  some  who 
still  adhered  to  the  primitive  practice,  and  others 
who  favoured  and  adopted  the  more  recent  inno- 
vation. In  other  words,  there  must  have  been 
baptists  and  paedobaptists  contemporary  with  each 
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other.  What  then  became  of  that  portion  of  the 
ancient  church,  which  refused  to  adopt  the  baptism 
of  infonts  ?  Did  they  separate  fi'om  their  brethren, 
in  order  to  form  distinct  and  exclusive  societies  ? 
Of  this  not  the  faintest  trace  or  vestige  is  to  be 
found  in  ecclesiastical  history  ;  and  the  supposition 
is  completely  confuted  by  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  ancient  writers  to  the  universal  incorporation  of 
orthodox  christians  into  one  grand  community. 
Our  opponents  are  therefore  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  acknowledging  that  mixed  communion 
was  unanimously  approved  and  practised  at  least 
for  two  centuries,  a  communion  in  which  baptists 
and  pasdobaptists  united  in  the  same  societies,  un- 
less they  mean  to  affirm  that  there  were  no  baptists 
during  that  period. 

"  When  we  descend  to  the  third  period,  we  are 
presented  with  a  new  scene.  After  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fourth  century,  down  to  the  era  of 
the  reformation,  the  baptism  of  infants  was  firmly 
established,  and  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  that 
few  traces  of  the  ordinance  in  its  primitive  state 
are  to  be  discerned.  Many  of  the  Waldenses  how- 
ever are  judged,  with  gi'eat  appearance  of  evidence, 
to  have  held  opinions  on  that  subject  coincident 
with  those  by  which  we  as  a  denomination  are  dis- 
tinguished. By  their  persecutors  of  the  romish 
community  they  were  usually  stigmatised  and  re- 
proached for  holding  the  anabaptist  heresy,  while 
it  appears  on  the  contrary  that  there  were  not 
wanting  among  them  some  who  practised  the  bap- 
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tism  of  infants.  These  opposite  statements,  exhi- 
bited with  equal  confidence,  on  this  obscure  branch 
of  ecclesiastical  history,  are  best  reconciled  and 
accounted  for  by  supposing  them  divided  in  their 
sentiments  on  that  particular.  No  indication  how- 
ever is  discoverable  of  a  rupture  in  external  com- 
munion having  occurred  on  that  account ;  and 
from  the  acknowledged  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
the  separate  existence  of  baptist  societies  during 
the  middle  ages,  and  until  the  period  of  the  refor- 
mation, the  necessary  inference  is,  either  that  there 
were  none  during  that  interval  who  adhered  to  the 
primitive  institute,  or  as  is  far  more  probable,  that 
they  were  mingled  and  incorporated  with  persons 
of  another  persuasion. 

"  Hence  it  is  manifest  that  the  concurrent  testi- 
monies of  the  fathers  of  the  three  or  four  first 
centuries  in  proof  of  the  necessity  of  baptism  to 
church  fellowship  are  urged  to  no  purpose  what- 
ever, unless  it  could  be  shown  that  there  was  no 
mixed  communion,  no  association  of  the  advocates 
of  adult  with  the  patrons  of  paedobaptism  known 
in  those  ages,  a  supposition  that  is  at  direct  vari- 
ance with  facts.  Nor  is  it  at  all  difficult  to  assign 
a  satisfactory  reason  for  that  combination  of  testi- 
monies, which  the  writings  of  the  fathers  supply, 
in  favour  of  the  essential  connection  of  the  two 
ordinances.  The  scanty  writings  which  remain  of 
the  authors  of  the  second  century,  afford  no  deci- 
sive indication  of  the  existence  of  infant  baptism 
in  the  period  in  which  they  flourished  ;  and  during 
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the  third,  the  few  authors  whose  works  have  des- 
cended to  us  appear,  with  the  exception  of  Ter- 
tulhan,  to  have  imbibed  the  pa^dobaptist  persuasion. 
It  was  natural  for  the  first  class  of  these  fathers, 
who  lived  at  a  time  when  no  doubt  or  dispute  had 
arisen  on  the  subject,  to  insist  on  a  compliance 
with  that  ordinance :  nor  was  it  possible  for  the 
second,  who  extended  baptism  to  infants,  and  con- 
sidered it  as  the  indispensable  means  of  regenera- 
tion, to  pursue  another  course.  That  there  was 
a  mixture  of  these  different  persuasions  in  society 
together  appears  unquestionable ;  the  practice 
therefore,  stigmatised  as  '  modern,'  existed  as  early 
as  a  difference  of  opinion  arose  upon  the  subject." 

In  opposition  to  the  overwhelming  mass  of 
evidence  from  scripture  and  antiquity,  in  favour 
of  christian  communion,  as  contradistinguished 
from  party  communion,  the  strict  baptists  put  in 
requisition  nearly  all  the  talent  they  could  muster, 
and  published  several  pamphlets,  to  no  other  pur- 
pose than  that  of  securing  to  themselves  a  more 
signal  defeat.  No  additional  light  was  thrown 
upon  the  subject,  no  comprehension  of  mind  ex- 
hibited ;  a  few  glimmerings,  like  those  of  a  half- 
moon,  with  a  large  segment  shrouded  in  darkness, 
was  the  only  spectacle  presented  to  the  public  eye. 
The  sum  of  all  their  labours  amounted  to  little 
more  than  an  incessant  din  of  affirmations,  more 
than  twice  confuted,  and  still  repeated  with  a  per- 
tinacity as  deaf  and  insatiate  as  the  grave.  An 
infatuated  bigotry  seized  on  some,  who  in  their 
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frenzy  had  the  presumption  to  insinuate  that  our 
departed  friend,  an  honour  to  human  natm'e  and 
the  ornament  of  the  denomination  to  which  he 
belonged,  was  forsooth,  for  the  castigation  they 
had  received,  an  "enemy"  to  the  baptists.  The 
unworthy  insinuation  however  did  not  conceal,  it 
tended  only  to  expose  the  anguish  felt,  on  being 
vanquished  in  presence  of  their  adherents,  who 
being  emancipated  from  their  trammels,  enjoyed 
the  defeat  of  their  partisan  and  shared  in  the 
trimuphs  of  truth.  Others,  unable  to  wield  a 
single  argument,  or  to  comprehend  any  thing  be- 
yond their  own  dogmata,  sanctioned  by  the  wisdom 
of  a  few  forefathers,  indulged  in  coarse  invective, 
and  descended  to  comparisons  which  could  reflect 
no  disgrace  on  any  but  themselves.  When  notic- 
ing the  insinuations  and  inuendos  of  one  of  these 
opponents,  Mr.  Hall  could  not  help  saying,  that 
he  was  "  like  a  certain  animal  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  world,  who  is  reported  to  be  extremely  fond 
of  climbing  a  tree  for  that  purpose, — he  merely 
pelts  the  author  with  his  own  produce." 

The  intelligent  and  disinterested  part  of  the  re- 
ligious public  will  feel  themselves  under  many 
obligations  for  those  fruitless  efforts  which  unin- 
tentionally gave  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  those 
stupendous  powers  which  in  all  probability  had 
otherwise  lain  dormant,  and  for  the  production  of 
a  volume  of  polemic  theology  fully  equal  if  not 
superior  to  any  other  work  of  the  same  author. 
Instead  howe^'er  of  being  in  an  element  congenial 
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to  the  amplitude  and  gi*andeur  of  his  mind,  he  had 
just  reason  to  complain  that  he  had  to  encounter 
a  set  of  miserable  logomachies ;  that  his  was 
merely  "  a  coasting  voyage,  in  which  he  felt  him- 
self necessitated  to  creep  along  the  shore,  and  to 
comply  with  all  its  irregularities,  in  the  midst  of 
flats  and  shoals,  and  exposed  to  perpetual  annoy- 
ance from  the  innumerable  small  craft  which  infest 
these  shallow  waters."  The  opposition  only  in 
part  served  to  rouse  his  energies,  they  did  no 
more ;  the  force  opposed  to  him  was  not  sufficient 
to  put  them  on  the  stretch,  or  to  call  forth  half 
the  strength  of  his  vigorous  intellect.  The  whole 
controversy  viewed  collectively,  as  one  of  the 
critics  observed,  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to 
Nebuchadnezzar's  image,  having  a  head  of  gold, 
a  body  of  brass,  and  feet  of  miry  clay. 

Regrets  were  expressed  by  some  of  the  author's 
friends,  that  he  had  not  engaged  in  a  subject  of 
wider  extent  and  deeper  interest;  but  however 
much  the  paucity  of  his  literary  productions  may 
be  regretted,  no  one  can  reasonably  complain  of 
the  part  he  took  in  the  present  controversy,  which 
from  his  hands  is  now  invested  with  an  interest 
unknown  before.  Independently  of  the  question 
at  issue  there  is  a  luminous  train  of  thought,  irra- 
diating a  variety  of  subjects  incidentally  connected 
with  it,  touching  every  point  of  personal  and  social 
religion,  of  christian  charity  and  forbearance,  and 
almost  every  part  of  the  discursive  system  of 
morals.     In  the  course  of  the  investigation  there 
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are  no  postulate  assumptions,  no  dogmatisms,  no 
evasion  of  difficulties ;  the  argument  is  laid  bare, 
principles  are  reduced  to  their  first  elements,  and 
exhibited  in  all  their  native  force  and  grandeur. 
While  the  writer  is  laying  under  contribution  the 
resources  of  theological  and  moral  evidence,  the 
immense  stores  of  his  own  research,  and  conduct- 
ing a  train  of  analogical  reasoning  to  its  legitimate 
result,  the  judgment  is  borne  away  by  an  irresisti- 
ble torrent,  and  the  heart  awed  and  melted  by  the 
most  sublime  and  touching  pathos.     The  relief  to 
the    mind    is    unspeakable,    when    after    dogging 
through  the  cold  and  crabbed,  the  trite  and  tedious 
pages  of  his  principal  opponent,  lengthened  out 
by  endless  see-saws  and  repetitions,  where  not  a 
single  new  idea  is  found,  nor  one  glowing  impres- 
sion felt,  we  turn  to  this  enlightened  and  seraphic 
writer,  who  conducts  us  out  of  the  dense  novem- 
ber  fog,  where  all  is  dark  and  damp  and  chilly, 
and  gladdens  us  once  more  with  a  sight  of  the 
orb  of  day,  diffusing  a  genial  heat,  and  shedding 
an  effulgent  brightness  on  all  around  us. 

Seldom  has  controversy  been  known  to  cherish 
devout  affections,  it  is  too  generally  found  by  its 
barren  speculations  and  tone  of  asperity  to  pro- 
duce an  opposite  effect ;  not  so  however  in  the 
present  instance.  There  is  throughout  an  urbanity 
and  gracefulness  of  manner  peculiar  to  the  writer, 
mixed  certainly  with  some  pleasantries  and  occa- 
sional sarcasms,  to  give  to  the  discussion  a  little 
vivacitv  and  animation ;  but  there  is  no  rancour  or 
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bitterness,  nothing  to  sully  the  sacredness  of  re- 
ligious truth ;  everywhere  a  calm  unruffled  feeling 
prevails,  purified  from  the  grosser  passions,  and 
sublimated  into  the  most  exalted  piety.  That  man 
is  not  surely  to  be  envied  who  can  sit  down  to 
such  a  repast  without  deriving  some  spiritual  bene- 
fit, or  retire  from  the  perusal  without  some  fervent 
aspirations  after  that  holy  benevolence  and  bro- 
therly affection  which  it  was  the  great  object  of  the 
author  to  cherish  and  excite.  His  personal  tran- 
quility and  gentleness  of  spirit,  at  the  time  of  en- 
gaging in  this  controversy  is  well  remembered ;  and 
his  anxiety  to  do  ample  justice  to  the  statements 
of  his  opponent  induced  him  to  read  his  pamphlet 
"  four  times  over,"  before  he  entered  on  his  reply, 
and  to  prevent  all  possible  misconception. 

If  it  belonged  to  "  a  Pascal,  and  to  a  few  others 
of  the  same  order  of  genius,  to  invest  the  severest 
logic  with  the  charms  of  the  most  beautiful  com- 
position, and  to  render  the  most  profound  argu- 
mentation as  entertaining  as  a  romance,"  it  will 
readily  be  conceded  that  our  revered  fiiend  has 
shown  himself  fully  equal  to  the  undertaking.  His 
pieces  on  christian  communion  afford  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  polemic  divinity  anywhere  to 
be  found  in  the  english  language,  and  will  descend 
to  posterity  with  well  merited  applause.  Already 
has  this  work  been  introduced  into  some  dissenting 
colleges  as  the  model  of  sound  reasoning  and  clas- 
sical elegance,  and  may  be  read  with  advantage 
by  theological  students  of  every  description. 
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Nor  has  it  escaped  the  notice  of  hterary  men  on 
the  western  continent,  some  of  whom  have  express- 
ed themselves  in  the  highest  terms  of  admiration, 
not  only  of  this,  but  of  the  other  writings  of  Mr. 
Hall,  while  they  had  but  a  very  imperfect  acquaint- 
ance with  his  religious  character,  and  have  com- 
mitted some  slight  inaccuracies  in  their  critiques. 

THE    FOLLOWING    STRICTURES    APPEARED    IN    THE    NEW- 
YORK  OBSERVER,  WRITTEN  BY  REV.  DR.  SPRAGUE. 

I  could  wish  for  myself,  and  for  my  countrymen 
generally,  says  this  American  writer,  that  there 
prevailed  with  us  a  greater  knowledge  of  that  most 
excellent  man,  who  for  these  last  twenty  years  has 
been  the  boast  of  Christianity  and  the  pride  of 
learning — the  Rev.  Robert  Hall.  We  regret  that 
his  writings  are  not  more  numerous ;  and  that 
whatever  intelligence  we  have,  touching  in  any 
way  his  character,  is  indefinite  and  unsatisfying. 
By  his  very  catholic  piety  however,  and  by  his 
great  preeminence  as  a  moral  writer,  he  has  made 
himself  generally  known  to  the  christian  world. 
True  benevolence  has  long  since  discovered 
enough  of  the  man,  to  attempt  an  emulation  of 
his  peculiar  virtues,  and  with  very  tolerable  suc- 
cess. The  first  thing  that  attracts  our  attention  in 
Mr.  Hall's  discourses  is,  the  appearance  of  so  gi'eat 
a  mind,  so  perfectly  balanced,  and  so  wisely  di- 
rected. It  moves  on,  resolute  and  unbroken,  like 
the  firm  phalanx  of  a  conquering  army :  his  powers 
of  thought  and  imagination  are  under  the  most 
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veteran  discipline,  and  all  animated  with  a  zeal  and 
a  boldness  which  nothing  but  a  holy  warfare  can 
inspire.  His  mind,  I  believe,  has  not  been  ana- 
lysed by  the  critics ;  its  organization  is  too  perfect 
to  invite  such  labour,  but  it  may  safely  be  affirmed 
that  strength  is  its  predominant  quality,  and  that 
it  is  most  decidedly  of  a  philosophic  cast.  It  seems 
at  first  to  be  formed  in  the  same  mould  with  that 
of  the  modern  Scotch ;  and  one  might  be  led 
naturally  enough  to  enquire,  whether  he  was  not 
educated  among  them.  Then  again,  on  examining 
his  writings  a  httle  farther,  he  seems  to  betray  that 
true  Enghsh  grace,  that  imperiousness  of  manner,  no- 
where else  to  be  found,  except  in  a  genuine  Enghsh- 
man,  deeply  learned  at  his  own  university. 

The  fact  however  determines,  that  this  Enghsh- 
man  was  indeed  from  King's  College  in  Aberdeen ; 
and  it  is  hazarding  nothing  to  affirm,  that  the  great 
excellencies  of  the  two  nations  are  in  him  most 
happily  united ;  the  highest  passion  for  philosophy, 
but  with  all  the  decorum  of  law ;  the  speculations 
of  learning,  with  the  majesty  of  common  sense ; 
and  I  know  but  of  one  man  besides,  in  whom  this 
united  character,  to  the  same  extent,  is  likely  to 
be  found.  I  mean  that  very  accomplished  man, 
DuGALD  Stewart.  To  him,  I  am  ready  to  insist, 
that  Mr.  Hall  bears  a  greater  literary  resemblance 
than  to  any  other  man,  north  or  south  of  the 
Tweed.  The  former  has  the  advantage,  no  doubt, 
in  philosophical  learning,  and  in  his  writings  there 
is  found  some  of  the  fine  sentimental;   but  the 
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latter  discovers  a  reach  of  thought,  and  a  vehe- 
mence of  expression,  of  which  Mr.  Stewart  has 
not  shown  himself  capable. 

Their  resemblance  to  each  other  is  in  that  hap- 
piest manner  in  the  world,  of  conceiving  and 
setting  forth  every  object  which  they  touch,  and 
with  that  unerring  judgment  which  is  never  guilty 
of  a  fault.  In  their  style  and  manner  of  writing, 
they  are  certainly  not  very  unhke.  Mr.  Hall,  in 
the  use  of  the  English  language,  though  he  is  a 
httle  latinized,  has  shown  himself  a  great  master, 
and  evinced  a  very  uncommon  familiarity  with  the 
best  classics,  ancient  and  modern.  In  his  diction 
he  is  rather  exuberant ;  so  much  so,  that  he  has 
been  compared  with  Burke.  But  it  ought  to  be 
wdth  this  difference,  that  his  language  never  breaks 
away  from  his  thoughts.  In  truth,  he  is  as  much 
inferior  to  Burke  and  other  Irishmen,  in  their  un- 
dulations and  fascinations  of  language,  as  he  is 
superior  to  them  in  all  correct  reasoning.  His 
charms  do  not  arise  from  his  poetry  and  moral 
painting;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  a  constant 
reader  of  him  must  have  a  considerable  ability  and 
fondness  for  abstraction. 

No  one  can  doubt  his  vast  superiority,  in  cor- 
rectness of  taste  and  reverence  for  standard,  to 
some  of  the  lawless  Scotchmen  ;  and  for  this  pride 
of  artificial  correctness  the  critics  like  him  the 
better,  but  the  world  will  act  out  their  good  plea- 
sure by  liking  him  the  less.  It  may  be  seen  that 
Mr.  Hall,  in  the  works  which  he  has  published. 
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has  taxed  his  nobler  powers,  such  as  his  subjects 
seem  most  pecuharly  to  demand.  Every  subject 
of  which  he  treats  is  greatly  elevated  by  his  lofty 
imagination,  and  each  position  is  supported  by  an 
overwhelming  accumulation  of  evidence,  splendid 
as  the  sun,  and  firm  as  creation ;  but  he  has  not 
thought  it  important  to  give  a  very  charming  zest 
to  his  discourses  by  pressing  into  service  all  the 
sensibilities  of  his  nature. 

But  it  is  of  more  importance  that  we  notice  Mr. 
Hall  in  his  sacred  profession.  His  Sermons,  as 
might  be  inferred,  if  what  I  have  said  be  true,  are 
very  perfect  in  plan.  The  author  could  see  the 
end  from  the  beginning,  and  he  believed  as  firmly 
as  the  poet,  that  "  order  is  heaven's  first  law." 
Divisions  with  him  are  few  and  simple,  scarcely 
marked  at  all  numerically  ;  and  the  numbering  of 
heads  beforehand  he  has  fully  discountenanced, 
both  by  practice  aud  precept.  He  forms  his 
schemes,  in  the  discourses  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted, on  what  is  called  the  topical  method,  as 
on  such  subjects  it  is  most  natural  he  should.  In 
whatever  pertains  to  writing,  he  is  to  be  suspected 
of  consulting  Cicero*  much  more  than  he  does  the 
Bishops.  His  language  is  that  of  the  statesman 
and  philosopher,  and  on  them  he  has  formed  him- 
self. Though  a  theologian  of  the  first  order,  he 
has  nothing  of  their  technicalities.    As  to  the  na- 

*  This  shrewd  suspicion  is  not  without  some  foundation.  Mr.  Hall 
was  a  great  admirer  of  Cicero,  and  has  been  heard  to  say  that  he  sel- 
dom prepared  any  thing  for  the  press,  without  first  giving  the  Roman 
orator  a  fresh  reading.  Ed. 
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ture  of  proof  which  this  great  man  brings  to  his 
subjects,  we  see  him  always  full  of  philosophy  and 
the  nature  of  things  ;  but  he  makes  a  free  use  of 
history,  and  a  wise  use  of  scripture.  "  The  world 
indeed  is  all  before  him." 

In  obedience  to  truth  we  must  acknowledge, 
that  there  appears  in  his  printed  discourses,  not 
quite  so  much  regard  to  the  heart  as  to  the  head  ;* 
or  in  other  words,  he  is  chargeable  with  following 
too  closely  the  fashion  of  his  countrymen,  whose 
character  it  is  to  lecture,  rather  than  to  preach.  But 
against  this  most  benevolent  man's  religion,  I  hope 
not  to  insinuate.  The  piety  or  common  orthodoxy 
of  Robert  Hall,  I  trust  will  never  be  called  in 
question.  There  is  in  him  most  manifestly,  a  very 
devout  spirit,  a  constant  and  humble  reliance  on 
God  for  mercy,  for  his  presence  and  support.  He 
has  a  zeal  in  defence  of  truth,  not  less  fervent 
surely,  than  that  of  his  brethren  of  any  persua- 
sion ;  yet  the  mantle  of  his  charity  is  as  broad  as 
the  earth.  Considering  his  connection  and  cir- 
cumstances, such  an  entire  freedom  from  bigotry 
is  next  to  a  miracle.  Now  it  cannot  be  otherwise 
but  that  the  brethren  of  the  same  honourable  com- 
munity with  himself,  should  be  very  dear  to  him, 
especially  those  brave  compeers  in  the  ministry, 
the   Fullers  and  the  Fosters,  who  have   so  long 

*  This  remark  could  not  with  any  manner  of  justice  be  applied  to 
his  Pulpit  discourses,  which  were  highly  pathetic  as  well  as  argumen- 
tative, making  the  most  powerful  appeals  to  the  conscience  and  the 
heart.  His  Printed  sermons  were  generally  on  public  occasions,  which 
neither  re()uired  nor  admitted  the  same  mode  of  address,  Ed. 
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fought  by  his  side ;  but  to  these  he  gives  not  the 
least  preference.  Being  himself  a  baptist,  and  of 
baptist  descent,  he  has  shown  that  he  was  never 
born  for  that  sect,  nor  for  any  other  sect. 

He  sympathises  with  the  clergy  of  the 

Estabhshment  in  all  their  sorrows,  and  feels  the 
sympathy  of  a  brother  ;  he  pronounces  long  eulo- 
gies on  the  sacred  merits  of  their  departed  brethren, 
and  praises  their  forms  with  the  zeal  of  a  catholic. 
And  in  all  this  he  is  not  ambitious  of  a  return  of 
their  favour ;  for  at  the  same  time  he  cheers  every 
dissenter  that  he  meets  with,  and  bids  him  God 
speed.  He  preaches  at  the  ordination  of  the  Inde- 
pendents, and  protects  by  his  arm  all  that  unpro- 
tected multitude,  both  from  diocesan  jealousies 
and  from  political  power.  By  every  party  he  is 
equally  esteemed,  and  it  should  not  be  matter  of 
surprise,  that  he  receives  his  full  measure  of  ap- 
plause from  the  Establishment.  It  is  virtuous 
applause,  and  only  because  he  deserves  it :  for  it 
is  no  praise  and  no  parodox  to  say  of  Mr.  Hall, 
that  he  is  the  gi*eatest  Bishop  in  England.  His 
diocese  is  limited  only  by  Christendom. 

But  it  is  that  spirit  of  christian  harmony  w^hich 
has  gone  forth,  building  up  institutions,  the  union 
associations,  the  national  societies  throughout  Eu- 
rope and  America — that  spirit  must  testify  of  this 
man  at  some  future  day.  His  existence  is  yet  to 
be  liewed  as  scarcely  less  important  than  that  of 
Luther  himself.  Hall  was  raised  up  for  a  special 
purpose  as  w^ell  as  he,  and  that  purpose  is  no  less 
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than  to  make  of  one  hue  all  the  party-coloured 
garments  of  the  christian  world ;  and  under  God, 
he  has  already  done  much  of  this  work.  He  has 
taught  others  how  to  do  more  ;  and  we  rejoice  to 
see  other  great  men  walking  close  in  his  footsteps, 
and  having  power  over  the  same  unclean  spirits. 
Mr.  Hall  has  the  honour  of  being  older  than  Chal- 
mers ;  and  for  about  twenty  six  years  has  he  been 
the  chieftain  at  war,  a  leader  of  the  catholic  band 
of  heaven-taught  soldiery.  When  the  history  of 
religion  shall  make  a  record  of  their  achievements, 
it  shall  be  told  of  this  man  that  he  had  the  power 
of  an  exorcist ;  that  he  cast  out  the  demon  of  dis- 
cord, that  he  united  all  factious  disciples  ;  that  he 
was  indeed  a  hero  of  one  of  the  most  noted  revo- 
lutions in  time. 

The  springs  of  political  government  have  also 
felt  the  touch  of  his  unobtrusive  but  mighty  hand. 
There  is  not  perhaps  a  man  living,  permit  me  to  say, 
of  whom  the  English  politicians  stand  so  much  in 
awe,  as  of  Robert  Hall.  He  explains  to  them  the 
British  constitution,  points  them  to  the  path  of  duty, 
arraigns  them  before  the  tribunal  of  the  public,  sifts 
all  their  proceedings,  and  dares  even  to  speak  against 
Mr.  Pitt !  All  this  however,  as  every  act  of  this  man, 
is  in  strictest  subserviency  to  that  one  great  cause  of 
virtue  and  of  heaven.  But  alas,  he  is  verging  to 
the  grave :  and  shall  the  spirit  of  christian  har- 
mony die  with  him  ?  No,  it  shall  not :  it  shall  be 
cherished,  and  we  will  cherish  it  for  ever. 
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Towards  the  close  of  1817  Mr.  Hall  delivered 
his  celebrated  sermon  on  the  decease  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  and  its  appearance  in  print 
was  followed  with  general  applause.  The  critics 
all  agreed  in  considering  it  as  "  a  philosophical 
and  eloquent  developement  of  the  causes  which 
make  the  sorrows  of  those  who  are  encircled 
by  the  brightest  appearances  peculiarly  affecting, 
and  as  giving  an  exquisite  picture  of  the  gentle 
victim,  adorned  with  sacrificial  glories."  Such 
was  the  eagerness  of  all  classes  to  get  a  sight  of 
this  performance,  that  before  any  subsequent  im- 
pressions could  be  issued,  three  times  its  selling 
price  was  offered  for  several  copies.  Yet  when  the 
author  was  informed  that  the  early  impressions 
were  not  equal  to  the  urgency  of  the  demand,  he 
expressed  much  surprise,  and  imputed  it  to  the 
extraordinary  nature  of  the  occasion,  the  flatteries 
of  reviewers,  and  the  assiduity  of  the  booksellers. 
While  the  sixth  and  seventh  editions  were  prepar- 
ing, he  was  quite  sure  it  would  be  overdone ;  yet 
the  circulation  continued  till  it  had  exhausted 
nearly  twenty  editions. 

A    A 
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The  court  and  the  royal  family  could  not  fail 
to  have  heard  of  this  splendid  sermon,  which  had 
circulated  among  all  the  higher  orders,  but  did 
not  deign  to  notice  it  or  its  incomparable  author, 
though  it  offered  a  sjinpathy  so  exalted  and  re- 
fined, that  the  loftiest  monarch  that  ever  sat  upon 
a  throne  might  have  thought  himself  honoiu'ed  by 
such  a  tribute.  But  it  was  the  court  of  George  iv., 
and  the  wonder  ceases. 

When  a  court  chaplain  formerly  made  only  a 
striking  quotation  in  one  of  his  discourses  in  the 
royal  chapel,  George  iii.  immediately  enquired  for 
the  author ;  and  being  informed  that  the  passage 
was  taken  from  a  small  work  published  by  Dr. 
Fawcett,  pastor  of  the  baptist  church  at  Hebden 
Bridge,  the  king  ordered  the  book  to  be  sent  to 
him.  Having  perused  it,  he  desired  his  approba- 
tion to  be  communicated  to  the  worthy  author, 
with  an  intimation  that  he  should  be  happy  to 
show  him  some  token  of  royal  favour,  at  any  con- 
venient opportunity.  A  few  years  elapsed  when 
an  unfortunate  man,  the  son  of  one  of  Dr.  Faw- 
cett's  hearers,  was  sentenced  to  be  executed  for 
the  crime  of  forgery,  and  the  venerable  pastor 
implored  the  interposition  of  royal  mercy.  The 
king,  faithful  to  his  word,  and  doing  honour  to  the 
disinterested  benevolence  of  the  applicant,  spared 
the  life  of  the  offender  at  his  request.  Since  then 
it  seems,  the  boasted  march  of  intellect  has  been 
a  little  retrogi'ade,  and  virtuous  feehng  less  che- 
rished in  the  palaces  of  kings. 
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Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  sermon,  on 
the  in-eparable  loss  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  the 
author's  fi'iends  solicited  a  uniform  edition  of  all 
his  printed  sermons,  to  which  he  reluctantly 
consented.  When  the  volume  appeared,  the  re- 
viewers, as  well  as  the  reading  public,  sat  down  to 
the  feast ;  the  former  gave  a  bill  of  fare,  the  latter 
needed  no  incentive,  and  both  were  gratified. 

One  of  the  periodical  reviewers  very  properly 
observed,  that  Mr.  Hall's  excellence  "  did  not  con- 
sist in  the  predominance  of  any  one  of  his  powers, 
but  in  the  exquisite  proportion  and  harmony  of 
the  whole.  The  richness,  variety  and  extent  of 
his  knowledge,  are  not  so  remarkable  as  his  abso- 
lute mastery  over  it.  He  moves  about  in  the  lof- 
tiest sphere  of  contemplation,  as  though  he  were 
'  native,  and  endowed  to  its  element.'  He  uses  the 
finest  classical  allusions,  the  noblest  images,  and 
the  most  exquisite  words,  as  though  they  were 
those  that  came  first  to  his  mind,  and  which 
formed  his  natural  dialect.  There  is  not  the  least 
appearance  of  his  straining  after  greatness,  in  his 
most  magnificent  excursions,  but  he  rises  to  the 
loftiest  heights  with  the  most  childlike  ease.  His 
style  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  clearest,  the  least 
encumbered  with  its  own  beauty,  of  any  which  has 
ever  been  written.  It  is  bright  and  lucid  as  a  mirror, 
and  its  most  highly  wrought  and  sparkling  embel- 
lishments are  like  ornaments  of  crystal,  which  even 
in  their  brilliant  inequalities  of  surface,  give  back  to 
the  eye  pieces  of  true  imagery  set  before  them." 

A    A    2 
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"  The  works  of  this  great  preacher,"  continues 
the  reviewer,  ''  are  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term 
imaginative,  as  distinguished,  not  only  from  the 
didactic,  but  from  the  fanciful.  He  possesses  '  the 
vision  and  faculty  divine,'  in  as  high  a  degree  as 
any  of  our  writers  in  prose.  His  noblest  passages 
do  but  make  truth  visible  in  the  form  of  beauty, 
and  '  clothe  upon  '  abstract  ideas,  till  they  become 
palpable  in  exquisite  shapes.  The  dullest  would 
not  convey  the  same  meaning  in  so  few  words  as 
he  has  done,  in  the  most  sublime  of  his  illustra- 
tions. Imagination,  when  like  his,  of  the  purest 
water,  is  so  far  from  being  improperly  employed 
on  divine  subjects,  that  it  only  finds  its  real  objects 

in  the  true  and  the  eternal There  is  no 

rhetorical  flourish,  no  mere  pomp  of  words,  in 
his  most  eloquent  discourses.  With  vast  excursive 
power  indeed,  he  can  range  through  all  the  pagan 
world ;  and  seizing  those  traits  of  beauty  which 
they  derived  from  primeval  revelation,  restore  them 
to  the  system  of  truth.  But  he  is  even  best  when 
intensest,  when  he  unveils  the  mighty  foundations 
of  the  rock  of  ages,  or  makes  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers  vibrate  with  a  strange  joy,  which  they  will 
recognise  in  more  exalted  stages  of  their  being." 

Mr.  Hall,  says  another  critic,  on  reviewing  this 
volume  of  sermons,  "  is  a  surprising  writer.  Few 
men  combine  so  many  excellencies.  He  has  a 
most  enlarged  and  cultivated  understanding,  pos- 
sesses a  command  of  language  which  enables  him 
to  employ  the  whole  vocabulary  at  pleasure,  and 
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his  words  are  so  fitly  chosen  that  they  are  *  hke 
apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver.'  His  memory 
is  stored  with  classic  and  scientific  lore,  which  in 
the  most  elegant  yet  unassuming  way  is  conse- 
crated to  the  service  of  the  cross.  His  imagina- 
tion resembles  the  well-watered  garden,  where 
fruits  and  flowers  spring  up  in  abundance,  but  all 
are  in  the  nicest  order,  and  every  tree  and  plant 
occupies  its  proper  place.  His  reasoning  powers 
are  those  of  a  mental  giant,  and  carry  a  mighty 
conviction  along  with  them.  He  can  be  simple  or 
subhme,  pathetic  or  terrible,  didactic  or  argumen- 
tative at  pleasure,  just  as  his  subject  requires. 
When  he  discusses  a  topic,  his  mind,  like  a  vast 
machine,  gradually  acquires  a  velocity,  which  not 
only  calls  every  power  of  his  own  soul  into  action, 
but  has  an  irresistible  influence  upon  more  remote 
objects,  and  touches  all  the  springs  of  feeling  and 
of  action  in  the  bosoms  of  his  hearers  or  readers. 
Before  the  impetuosity  of  his  eloquence  in  the  pul- 
pit, and  his  rhetoric  from  the  press,  the  heart  is 
fairly  led  captive,  and  the  thoughts  are  hurried 
along  with  him  by  a  rapid  stream.  When  he  de- 
fends the  truth,  it  is  not  easy  for  an  adversary  to 
penetrate  his  shield :  when  he  attacks  error,  his 
strokes  are  tremendous.  The  deist  startles  at  the 
blow,  the  socinian  is  confounded,  the  antinomian 
shnks  away  with  shame. 

"  It  is  diflicult  to  point  out  his  best  works,  for 
all  are  excellent.  Like  a  wise  man  he  has  not 
glutted  the  public  with  his  productions.     One  oc- 
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tavo  volume  contains  the  cream  of  the  labours  of 
thirty  years.  Hence  there  is  no  sameness  between 
his  writings,  except  the  general  resemblance  which 
marks  the  offspring  of  the  same  parent.  As  a  pious 
and  useful  production,  his  sermon  at  the  ordination 
of  Mr.  Roberts  is  chef  d'  ouvre.  No  young  mi- 
nister especially  should  be  without  it.  It  is  a  fine 
display  of  the  more  noble  parts  of  the  author's 
mind.  His  sermon  for  the  princess  Charlotte  was 
a  proof  of  what  he  was  capable  of  doing  instanter ; 
it  discovers  some  most  surprising  touches  of  elo- 
quence, and  a  grasp  of  mind  seldom  equalled." 

The  same  writer  proceeds  to  say,  "  we  trust  it 
will  not  be  deemed  odious,  if  we  venture  here  to 
compare  him  with  another  great  luminary.  It  is 
by  comparisons  of  this  nature  that  we  discover  su- 
perior excellencies,  and  we  do  not  blot  out  one  star 
from  the  shining  circle  by  looking  at  it  by  the  side 
of  another.  Certainly,  Dr.  Chalmers,  to  whom 
we  allude,  proved  on  this  occasion  that  he  had  not 
the  ready  pen  of  our  author.  He  has  however 
had  less  practice,  and  when  a  few  more  years  shall 
have  rolled  over  his  head,  will  doubtless  have  at- 
tained nearer  to  the  desirable  acquirement.  At 
present  our  English  divine  has  a  considerable  su- 
periority. One  of  Chalmers's  own  countrymen,  in 
a  manuscript  which  now  lies  before  us,  thus  finely 
points  out  the  contrast." 

'  Chalmers  and  Hall  cannot  be  compared ;  they 
may  be  contrasted.  Chalmers  seeks  after  figures. 
Hall  avoids  them.    Chalmers  loads  his  subject  with 
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points  and  ornaments.  Hall  endeavours  to  repre- 
sent it  fairly.  Chalmers  would  rather  throw  an  arch, 
than  allow  you  to  walk  over  a  level  surface.  Hall 
vrould  take  a  circuit  to  avoid  an  ascent ;  but  when 
he  does  throw  an  arch,  it  is  over  rocks  and  preci- 
pices, so  tremendous  that  you  know  not  whether 
most  to  admire,  the  awful  scene  around  you,  or 
the  amasing  power  and  skill  that  admit  you  to 
view,  and  safely  conduct  you  over  it.  Chalmers's 
manner  is  violent,  unnatural,  and  rather  repulsive  ; 
Hall's  unaffected,  graceful,  inviting  ;  and  when  he 
rises  to  animation,  altogether  irresistible.' 

"  This  character,"  adds  the  reviewer,  "  we  know 
to  be  impartially  drawn,  from  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  writing  of  it,  and  it  certainly  must 
be  acknowledged  that  it  is  correct.  But  though 
Hall  and  Chalmers  may  thus  be  contrasted,  it  is 
not  designed  to  underrate  the  great  merits  of  the 
northern  luminary,  but  only  to  show  how  ''one 
star  difFereth  from  another  star  in  glory.' " 

Notwithstanding  this  high  and  well -deserved 
^ulogium,  it  is  an  ascertained  fact  that  the  northern 
critics  themselves  considered  a  friend  of  Mr.  Hall's 
as  possessing  a  mind  of  a  still  higher  order ;  and 
that  though  he  was  far  inferior  in  the  graces  of 
oratory,  and  the  mellifluous  style  of  his  writings, 
his  thoughts  descend  to  a  greater  depth  of  reseaixh, 
and  dissect  with  anatomical  precision  all  the  parts 
of  moral  science,  till  every  fibre  is  laid  bare.  His 
Preface  to  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress,  without 
referring  to  his  other  works,  has  been  mentioned 
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in  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  and  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  profoundest  dissertations  ever  produced 
by  mortal  man.  There  is  after  all  a  difference  be- 
tween these  two  great  writers  that  offers  no  dis- 
parity to  our  deceased  friend ;  if  the  author  of  the 
Essays  be  more  minute  and  microscopic,  and  des- 
cends deeper  into  the  elements  of  thought,  his 
soarings  are  not  so  lofty,  nor  his  combinations  so 
grand  and  magnificent.  The  one  explored  and 
analysed  the  ore,  the  other  was  lord  of  the  soil, 
and  filled  the  throne  of  Enghsh  literature.  But 
it  is  still  more  to  be  admired,  that  these  prodi- 
gies of  intellect  were  alike  consecrated  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  cross,  and  the  interests  of  piety 
and  virtue. 

Mr.  Hall  was  not  in  the  habit  of  preaching 
funeral  sermons,  except  on  particular  occasions ; 
but  about  this  time  a  member  of  his  church  died 
in  one  of  the  almshouses  at  Leicester,  at  the  ex- 
traordinary age  of  a  hundred  and  seven,  when  he 
selected  for  the  motto  of  his  discourse  the  appro- 
priate words  in  Acts  xxi.  16.  'An  old  disciple.' 
Few  sabbaths  passed  without  the  presence  of  some 
strangers  from  a  distance ;  and  it  happened  on 
this  occasion  that  an  unknown  gentleman  came  on 
purpose  to  spend  a  sabbath  at  Harvey  Lane,  and 
afterwards  wrote  to  his  correspondent  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms. 

*'  I  have  heard  Robert  Hall  twice,  the  one  dis- 
course   three    quarters,    the  other  fully  an  hour. 
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The  forenoon  discourse,  the  language  was  expres- 
sive and  elegant,  but  free  from  figures.  It  was 
a  plain  and  practical  exposition  of  Rom.  xii.  11. 
*  Not  slothful  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving 
the  Lord.'  In  the  afternoon  it  was  a  funeral  ora- 
tion, the  subject  of  it  was  an  obscure  old  woman. 
Here  the  splendour  of  his  poetical  imagination 
burst  forth,  and  he  poured  out  such  a  torrent  of 
eloquence  on  the  head  of  indigent  worth,  as  de- 
lighted all  who  could  hear  and  understand  him. 
The  chapel  was  full,  but  not  crowded,  and  the 
preacher  was  extremely  animated.  I  thank  you," 
adds  the  writer  to  his  friend,  "for  sending  me 
thirty  miles  on  foot  out  of  my  way  to  hear  him." 

Early  in  1818  the  author  of  these  memoirs, 
having  some  time  before  prepared  for  publication 
eight  small  volumes  of  Mr.  Beddome's  Sermons, 
was  permitted  to  arrange  and  pubhsh  a  volume  of 
his  Hymns,  selected  from  the  manuscripts  in  pos- 
session of  the  family,  and  readily  obtained  from 
Mr.  Hall  the  following  recommendatory  preface,  ex- 
pressly wi'itten  for  the  purpose — 

"  Far  be  it  from  me  to  indulge  the  presumptuous 
idea  of  adding  to  the  merited  reputation  of  Mr. 
Beddome,  by  my  feeble  suffrage.  But  having  had 
the  pleasure  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  that 
eminent  man,  and  cherished  a  high  esteem  for 
his  memory,  I  am  induced  to  comply  the  more 
cheerfully  with  the  wishes  of  the  Editor,  by  pre- 
fixing a  few  words  to  the  present  pubhcation. 
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Mr.  Beddome  was  on  many  accounts  an  extra- 
ordinary person.  His  mind  was  cast  in  an  original 
mould  ;  his  conceptions  on  every  subject  were  emi- 
nently his  own  ;  and  where  the  stamina  of  his 
thoughts  were  the  same  as  other  men's  (as  must 
often  be  the  case  with  the  most  original  thinkers) 
a  peculiarity  marked  the  mode  of  their  exhibition. 
Favoured  with  the  advantages  of  a  learned  educa- 
tion, he  continued  to  the  last  to  cultivate  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  best  writers  of  antiquity,  to 
which  he  was  much  indebted  for  the  chaste,  terse 
and  nervous  diction,  which  distinguished  his  com- 
positions both  in  prose  and  verse.  Though  he 
spent  the  principal  part  of  a  long  hfe  in  a  village 
retirement,  he  was  eminent  for  his  colloquial  pow- 
ers, in  which  he  displayed  the  urbanity  of  the 
gentleman,  and  the  erudition  of  the  scholar,  com- 
bined with  a  more  copious  vein  of  attic  salt  than 
any  person  it  has  been  my  lot  to  know. 

As  a  Preacher  he  was  universally  admired  for 
the  piety  and  unction  of  his  sentiments,  the  fehcity 
of  his  arrangement,  and  the  purity,  force  and  simph- 
city  of  his  language ;  all  which  were  recommended 
by  a  delivery  perfectly  natural  and  graceful.  His 
printed  discourses,  taken  from  the  manuscripts 
which  he  left  behind  him  at  his  decease,  are  fair 
specimens  of  his  usual  performances  in  the  pulpit. 
They  are  eminent  for  the  qualities  already  men- 
tioned ;  and  their  merits,  which  the  modesty  of 
the  Author  concealed  from  himself,  have  justly 
been  appreciated  by  the  rehgious  public. 
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As  a  religious  Poet,  his  excellence  has  long  been 
known  and  acknowledged  in  dissenting  congrega- 
tions, in  consequence  of  several  admirable  com- 
positions, inserted  in  some  popular  compilations. 
This  however  is  the  first  time  the  public  have  been 
presented  with  a  Volume  of  Devotional  Poetry  of 
his  own  production. 

The  variety  of  subjects  treated  of,  the  poetical 
beauty  and  elevation  of  some,  the  simple  pathos 
of  others,  and  the  piety  and  justness  of  thought 
which  pervade  all  the  compositions  in  the  suc- 
ceeding volume,  will  we  trust  be  deemed  a  valua- 
ble accession  to  the  treasures  of  sacred  poetry, 
equally  adapted  to  the  closet  and  to  the  sanctuary. 
The  man  of  taste  vdll  be  gratified  with  the  beauti- 
ful and  original  turns  of  thought  which  many  of 
them  exhibit,  while  the  experimental  christian  will 
often  perceive  the  most  secret  movements  of  his 
soul  strikingly  delineated,  and  sentiments  pour- 
trayed  which  will  find  their  echo  in  every  heart. 

Considerable  pains  have  been  taken  to  arrange  the 
Hymns  in  such  a  manner  as  is  best  adapted  to  se- 
lection, from  a  persuasion,  which  we  trust  the  event 
will  justify,  that  they  will  be  found  the  properest 
Supplement  to  Dr.  Watts  that  has  yet  appeared. 

R.  Hall." 

At  another  time,  in  conversation  with  a  friend, 
he  made  the  following  remarks  on  Mr.  Beddome's 
Sermons,  after  having  read  through  a  volume  dur- 
ing a  restless  night,  and  being  asked  his  opinion  of 
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them.  "  They  are  very  evangelical,  he  said,  and 
there  is  a  good  choice  of  subjects ;  there  is  bone 
and  sinew  and  marrow  in  them,  which  shows  a 
great  mind.  I  like  them  because  they  are  so  full 
of  thought ;  they  furnish  matter  for  the  mind  to 
dwell  upon.  It  is  true  they  are  very  short ;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  they  are  posthumous, 
and  were  never  intended  for  pubhcation ;  they  are 
little  more  than  skeletons.  I  like  them  the  better 
for  their  compactness."  Being  told  that  they  had 
not  had  a  very  extensive  circulation,  he  replied, 
"  It  shows  the  taste  of  the  age,  sir :  they  would 
have  been  more  approved,  had  they  been  long  and 
verbose  and  showy.  They  supply  materials  for 
thinking ;  but  some  persons  do  not  like  to  think, 
sir.  In  short  I  do  not  know  any  sermons  of  the 
kind  equal  to  them  in  the  English  language.  I 
beUeve  they  are  destined  to  be  much  more  exten- 
sively read  and  appreciated." 


The  following  notes  were  journalised  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1818  ;  and  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
the  general  tenour  of  Mr.  Hall's  life  and  labours, 
of  his  ardour  and  devotedness,  as  long  as  health 
and  strength  permitted ;  and  as  has  already  been 
observed,  properly  to  appreciate  his  character  it 
was  necessary  to  see  him  at  home,  where  all  his 
best  sympathies  were  in  daily  exercise. 

Oct.  4th.  After  preaching  two  animated  dis- 
courses from  John  xvii.  24,  and  administering  the 
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Lord's  supper  both  morning  and  afternoon,  to  the 
lesser  and  larger  societies  under  his  care,  he  went 
immediately  to  visit  several  afflicted  friends,  and 
returned  home  towards  evening  much  exhausted. 
After  tea  he  retired  as  usual  to  his  study  ;  he  then 
appeared  in  his  family  with  great  benignity,  and 
entered  into  rehgious  conversation  with  much  fa- 
miliarity and  tenderness.  The  morning  discourse, 
on  the  doctrine  of  election,  having  been  adverted 
to,  Mr.  Hall  remarked,  that  on  the  arminian  hypo- 
thesis, God  did  not  actually  choose  any  to  eternal 
life ;  but  all  who  are  saved  make  choice  of  him, 
and  are  saved  in  consequence  of  such  a  choice ; 
so  that  the  destiny  of  eternal  life  originates  in 
themselves,  and  not  in  God.  As  years  encreased 
he  said,  he  felt  a  gi'owing  conviction  of  the  truth 
and  importance  of  the  calvinistic  system,  and  found 
in  it  a  rich  source  of  consolation. 

Before  supper  the  family  were  assembled  for 
evening  worship.  One  of  the  company  being  re- 
quested, made  a  few  remarks  on  a  passage  of  scrip- 
ture, which  were  listened  to  with  devout  attention 
by  this  humbleminded  man,  and  accompanied  with 
many  sighs  of  heartfelt  approbation.  Scarcely  any 
thing  pleased  him  more  than  the  religious  exercises 
of  others,  every  way  inferior  to  his  own,  while  in 
them  he  found  but  little  satisfaction. 

Oct.  10th.  Saturday  evening,  when  he  might 
be  supposed  to  have  been  shut  up  in  his  study  he 
called  upon  his  friend  and  said  he  had  been  re- 
quested to  preach  a  funeral  sermon  on  the  mor- 
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row,  and  not  being  able  to  satisfy  himself  with  the 
views  he  had  taken  of  the  subject  he  came  for  a 
little  conversation,  hoping  that  something  interest- 
ing might  be  elicited.  It  was  impossible  not  to 
make  some  effort  to  meet  such  singular  condescen- 
sion ;  a  few  hints  were  therefore  suggested,  on  the 
assurance  that  a  little  only  would  be  necessary  to 
put  his  ample  resources  into  requisition.  He  was 
pleased  to  say  that  the  conversation  had  relieved 
him  of  much  anxiety,  though  the  stimulus  it  afford- 
ed could  only  be  like  that  of  a  humble  artist  who 
occasionally  brushes  away  a  little  dust,  which  for 
a  moment  had  impeded  the  movements  of  some 
powerful  machine.  A  practice  moreover  had  long 
prevailed  in  that  quarter,  encouraged  by  the  senior 
Mr.  Hall  of  Arnsby  and  the  late  Mr.  Fuller,  of 
ministers  enquiring  one  of  another  on  the  most 
profitable  way  of  discussing  certain  subjects,  and 
making  the  composition  of  a  sermon  a  frequent 
theme  of  conversation.  And  though  Mr.  Hall 
certainly  did  not  need  any  subsidiary  aid,  he  coun- 
tenanced a  practice  which  it  would  be  well  to  see 
continued  and  encouraged,  especially  among  junior 
ministers,  who  are  too  often  found  deficient  in 
their  pulpit  preparations,  on  which  so  much  of 
their  acceptance  and  usefulness  depends. 

During  the  week  a  collision  took  place  among 
some  of  the  neighbouring  clergy,  which  engaged 
Mr.  Hall's  attention.  Bishop  Tomhne,  well  known 
for  his  antipathy  to  Calvinism,  had  annoyed  the 
vicar  of  St.  Martin's  by  appointing  an  arminian 
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clergyman  to  preach  a  controversial  sermon  at  one 
of  his  visitations  at  Leicester  ;  and  to  encrease  the 
pungency  of  this  proceeding,  the  vicar  was  con- 
demned to  hear  an  elahorate  refutation  of  his  creed 
from  his  own  pulpit.  This  provoked  an  angry  con- 
troversy, in  which  the  vicar  greatly  failed  in  his 
temper,  and  descended  to  bitter  invectives  and 
egregious  personalities.  Intimate  as  Mr.  Hall  had 
been  with  the  pious  vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  he  had 
but  little  acquaintance  with  the  vicar  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's, not  finding  in  him  that  congeniality  which  is 
the  foundation  of  genuine  friendship.  In  the 
course  of  conversation  he  remarked,  that  he  could 
by  no  means  approve  of  Mr.  Vaughan's  defence ; 
there  was  in  it  a  sort  of  rancorous  sarcasm,  and 
of  lordly  insolence,  which  Christianity  forbids,  and 
the  sentiments  he  advocated  were  Augustinian  ra- 
ther than  Calvinistic.  Observing  the  virulence  of 
this  dispute,  and  the  continual  opposition  of  two 
parties  in  the  church,  Mr.  Hall  concluded  there 
must  some  time  or  other  be  a  large  secession  from 
the  establishment,  as  it  would  be  impossible  for 
such  hostilities  to  be  long  endured  within  the  pale 
of  the  same  community. 

He  afterwards  animadverted  pretty  severely  on 
the  conduct  of  a  dissenting  minister,  who  was  said 
to  have  neglected  the  pastoral  duties  in  not  visit- 
ing and  conversing  with  his  flock.  How  absurd 
he  said  it  was,  for  a  minister  to  preach  all  the  sab- 
bath day  on  subjects  which  he  did  not  think  it 
worth  his  while  to  mention  in  the  course  of  the 
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week ;  how  mucli  such  a  ministry  appeared  to  be 
merely  official,  and  how  injurious  to  its  success. 
Such  men  might  be  very  decent  lecturers,  but  were 
scarcely  entitled  to  be  considered  as  pastors  of  a 
christian  church. 

Oct.  11th.  Mr.  Hall  preached  twice  to  day, 
visited  the  sick,  and  attended  the  prayer  meeting 
in  the  evening.  At  the  tea  table,  allusion  having 
been  made  to  the  character  of  Christ,  he  remarked 
that  it  was  perfectly  unique,  and  unlike  to  all 
others.  Amongst  good  men  there  is  generally 
some  prominent  or  distinguishing  quality,  accom- 
panied by  some  proportionate  defect.  Adverting 
to  two  well-known  ministers  deceased,  he  remark- 
ed that  they  were  both  eminent  for  piety,  but 
eminent  in  a  different  way.  The  religion  of  the 
one  was  the  religion  of  justice  and  righteousness, 
of  stern  and  inflexible  integrity ;  that  of  the  other 
was  the  religion  of  love,  of  the  most  expansive 
benevolence.  The  religion  of  the  latter  was  per- 
fectly contagious,  communicating  itself  to  all  who 
came  in  contact,  and  filling  the  mind  with  serenity 
and  delight.  That  of  the  former  inspired  venera- 
tion and  awe,  and  repelled  rather  than  attracted 
the  beholder.  One  was  John  the  Baptist,  the  other 
was  John  the  Beloved.  In  our  blessed  Lord  no 
one  virtue  was  more  prominent  than  the  rest,  and 
this  it  is  that  constitutes  the  perfection  of  moral 
beauty.  In  him  there  is  an  assemblage  of  all  the 
graces  in  their  highest  perfection :  '  he  is  altoge- 
ther lovely.' 
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A  friend  observed  in  conversation,  that  there 
appeared  to  be  no  very  important  difference  be- 
tween the  doctrine  of  divine  foreknowledge  and 
that  of  divine  decree,  for  though  one  implied  cer- 
tainty and  the  other  necessity,  yet  that  a  hypo- 
thetical necessity  attached  to  both,  and  therefore 
no  advantage  was  gained  by  the  denial  of  decree, 
while  di\ine  foreknowledge  was  fully  admitted. 
Isaiah  foretold  the  birth  of  Cyrus  by  name,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  event :  if  the 
prophecy  was  true,  the  birth  of  Cyrus  was  abso- 
lutely certain :  but  in  order  to  establish  the  truth 
of  the  prediction  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
be  born  at  the  given  time.  Prophecy  therefore 
necessitated  the  event,  as  well  as  foresaw  the  cer- 
tainty of  its  occurrence. 

To  this  Mr.  Hall  replied,  that  prophecy,  or 
revealed  foreknowledge,  impHed  no  more  than  cer- 
tainty, and  might  be  communicated  in  prospect  of 
an  event  which  would  certainly  transpire,  whether 
it  had  been  predicted  and  foreknown  or  not ;  but 
that  decree  determined  the  existence  of  the  event, 
which  might  or  might  not  have  existed  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things.  Decree  made  that  cer- 
tain and  necessary  which  was  otherwise  contingent, 
seeing  there  could  be  no  need  to  decree  or  pre- 
determine the  existence  of  what  was  certain  to 
come  to  pass.  Yet  he  observed,  in  defending  the 
Calvinistic  hypothesis,  it  was  too  common  to  over- 
look or  evade  this  distinction.  If  the  Cahdnist  is 
stating  the  origin  or  efficient  cause  of  all  good,  he 
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resolves  it  into  divine  decree,  making  that  certain 
which  would  otherwise  have  had  no  existence ; 
but  if  told  that  then,  consequently,  all  moral  evil 
must  be  referred  to  the  same  cause,  he  then  denies 
that  decree  implies  necessity,  and  that  the  thing 
would  have  come  to  pass,  whether  it  had  been 
decreed  or  not.  Mr.  Hall  concluded  therefore, 
that  as  nothing  perfectly  satisfactory  can  be  ad- 
vanced on  the  subject  of  divine  decree,  beyond 
that  of  its  actual  existence,  it  demanded  the  ut- 
most latitude  of  forbearance  among  real  christians. 
He  preferred  the  Cahdnistic  construction  on  the 
whole,  though  it  was  by  no  means  free  from  diffi- 
culty. 

The  subject  of  communion  with  God  being  men- 
tioned to  him,  as  a  mysterious  and  wonderful  privi- 
lege, he  remarked  that  it  could  no  otherwise  be 
accounted  for  or  enjoyed,  than  by  the  special 
agency  and  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  that  no 
speculative  belief  could  possibly  produce  it ;  that 
it  was  the  effect  only  of  that  faith  which  an  old 
divine  had  called,  "  a  sense  of  God  in  the  heart." 
The  office  of  the  christian  ministry,  he  said,  could 
not  be  faithfully  and  truly  exercised  without  much 
communion  with  God ;  that  no  man  could  preach 
well  who  did  not  pray  over  his  sermons,  and  have 
his  mind  deeply  imbued  with  the  sentiments  he 
wished  to  deliver;  and  that  men  who  were  im- 
mersed in  secular  concerns  had  better  not  meddle 
with  the  work  of  the  ministry. 

Mr.  Hall  is  well  acquainted  with  the  general 
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principles  of  law  and  government,  and  has  lately 
been  reading  with  intense  interest  some  of  the 
writings  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  particularly  his  trea- 
tise on  Morals  and  Legislation,  published  in  French 
by  Dumont  of  Geneva.  After  examining  it  he 
said,  that  the  productions  of  no  other  author  had 
given  him  such  an  exalted  conception  of  the 
powers  of  the  human  mind,  and  that  he  should 
scarcely  have  thought  it  possible  for  any  man  to 
have  produced  such  a  disquisition,  if  he  had  not 
actually  seen  it.  He  could  not  doubt,  he  said, 
but  the  writings  of  this  extraordinary  man  would 
in  time  give  law  to  the  whole  civilised  world ;  that 
they  would  hereafter  be  quoted  ui  the  senate  as  a 
higher  authority  than  Grotius,  Montesquieu,  Puf- 
fendorf,  or  Locke,  or  any  other  writer  on  jurispru- 
dence and  general  legislation.  His  positions  are 
incapable  of  refutation,  and  only  require  a  capa- 
city to  comprehend  them. 

Oct.  28th.  This  evening  Mr.  Hall  appeared 
e\adently  to  be  labouring  under  difficulty  and  dis- 
couragement, arising  from  some  unpleasant  cir- 
cumstances in  the  church  and  congi'egation.  He 
discovered  that  two  or  three  officious  individuals 
were  acting  under  wrong  impressions,  to  the  injury 
of  those  upon  whom  they  were  desirous  of  inflict- 
ing pubhc  censure.  It  did  not  escape  his  observa- 
tion, that  all  the  evils  and  inconveniences  attending 
ecclesiastical  discipline  were  not  confined  to  one 
form  of  church  government;  the  congregational 
order,  with  all  its  advantages,  had  also  its  difficul- 
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ties ;  and  that  while  power  is  dangerous  in  the 
hands  of  a  few,  wisdom  is  seldom  found  with  the 
multitude.  He  saw  that  some  were  attempting  to 
carry  measures  with  a  high  hand,  and  he  dreaded 
a  collision.  Far  from  wishing  directly  to  interpose 
his  own  authority,  he  at  the  same  time  could  not 
allow  the  least  appearance  of  injustice,  or  that  any 
thing  should  be  done  by  partiality.  Deeply  did  he 
lament  the  indulgence  of  evil  tempers,  and  the  ef- 
fects of  unfounded  prejudices ;  and  remarked,  how 
often  it  happened  that  divisions  and  disputes  among 
christians  were  a  mere  strife  about  words,  inconsi- 
derately spoken,  where  criminal  intention  could  not 
fairly  be  imputed,  and  where  nothing  really  injuri- 
ous had  been  done,  while  much  of  the  evil  might  be 
avoided  by  only  preserving  a  becoming  silence. 

Perfectly  unassuming,  and  not  calculating  on 
his  own  influence  in  society,  he  became  distressed 
by  the  apprehension  of  a  schism,  and  his  inability 
to  prevent  it.  He  was  alarmed  at  the  ascendency 
of  one  or  two  forward  men,  scarcely  worthy  to 
unloose  his  shoe-latchet,  and  seemed  relieved  by 
the  declaration  of  a  friend,  that  the  ardent  attach- 
ment of  the  people  and  their  confidence  in  his 
discretion  would  fully  guarantee  the  measures  he 
might  see  it  necessary  to  propose.  Perpetually 
inaccessible  to  every  thing  like  commendation, 
which  no  one  indeed  presumed  to  offer,  he  seemed 
astonished  to  hear  of  the  strong  hold  he  had  on 
the  affections  of  the  people,  and  their  readiness 
to  manifest  a  becoming  deference  to  his  judgment 
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in  whatever  related  to  their  social  order  and  pros- 
perity. 

This  conversation  elicited  a  fact  which  few 
would  be  prepared  to  admit,  who  are  not  well 
acquainted  with  the  true  ingredients  of  his  cha- 
racter ;  and  reference  must  frequently  be  had  to 
his  unaffected  modesty  and  diffidence  to  account 
for  many  circumstances  which  otherwise  might 
appear  inexplicable.  A  mind  like  his,  perpetually 
conversant  with  ideas  of  perfection,  by  which  he 
hourly  measured  his  own  attainments,  acquired  a 
settled  habit  of  humility,  which  imparted  to  his 
deportment  something  of  the  submissiveness  and 
docility  of  childhood,  or  at  least  a  manner  totally 
unlike  the  arrogant  self-importance  of  mediocrity. 
In  the  present  instance  he  was  so  dismayed  at  the 
appearance  of  an  insignificant  faction  as  to  imagine 
that  if  defeated  in  his  prospective  measures,  he 
must  not  only  resign  his  charge,  but  that  no  other 
congregation  would  afterwards  invite  or  accept  hia 
services ! 

The  unhallowed  feelings  displayed  by  some  on 
this  occasion  led  him  to  remark,  how  little  of  the 
spirit  and  genius  of  the  gospel  is  exemplified  in 
the  temper  and  conduct  even  of  good  men ;  how 
often  the  stern  and  unyielding  principle  of  a  spu- 
rious integrity  absorbs  the  better  feelings  of  the 
heart,  and  becomes  the  succedaneum  for  what 
is  amiable  and  ornamental  in  Christianity.  Inte- 
grity and  truth,  he  allowed,  were  the  foundation  of 
all  tliat  is   virtuous,    no  real  goodness  can  exist 
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without  them ;  but  they  are  the  foundation  only, 
the  broad  basis  on  which  the  other  graces  are  to 
be  erected ;  but  if  no  superstructure  be  raised  upon 
it,  there  will  be  little  to  distinguish  the  religion  of  a 
christian  from  that  of  a  mere  heathen,  and  he  will 
be  little  better  than  a  "  sanctified  savage."  It  is 
the  skeleton  only,  without  the  lineaments,  without 
the  animated  image  of  the  saint. 

He  farther  observed,  that  good  men  are  often 
unconscious  of  those  evils  which  are  apparent  to 
all  around  them,  and  which  lie  concealed  under 
the  garb  of  some  imposing  virtue,  ostentatious  in 
its  appearance  and  easily  acquiring  repute.  Hence 
if  a  man  of  strong  prejudices  spies  some  fault  in 
another,  his  conscience  and  his  religion  come  in 
aid  of  his  prejudices,  to  fulfil  an  imaginary  act  of 
justice,  even  where  the  virtues  of  humanity  and 
of  christian  piety  have  been  immolated.  The  fault, 
which  in  itself  was  only  venial,  is  magnified  into 
an  enormity  which  calls  for  vindictive  terrors ;  and 
where  imprudence  or  inadvertence  only  existed, 
occasion  is  taken  to  suspect  the  most  inveterate 
depravity. 

The  case  which  elicited  these  remarks  was  one 
of  private  slander ;  and  though  Mr.  Hall  was  un- 
willing to  encounter  and  expose  the  offending 
party  and  their  adherents,  the  collision  became 
inevitable,  and  he  calmly  waited  the  result.  In 
social  converse  he  gave  the  utmost  latitude  to  his 
feelings,  and  utterance  to  all  he  thought ;  but  on 
serious   and    important   occasions    he    comported 
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himself  with  the  utmost  decorum  and  circumspec- 
tion, spoke  but  httle,  and  was  remarkably  select  in 
his  expressions.  He  called  the  disputants  and  their 
witnesses  before  him,  and  presided  with  the  wis- 
dom and  gravity  of  a  judge.  The  result  was  most 
satisfactory.  The  petulance  of  office  met  with 
proper  rebuke,  the  innocent  were  acquitted,  the 
guilty  condemned,  the  peace  of  the  church  re- 
stored, and  the  honour,  impartiality  and  integrity 
of  the  justly  admired  pastor  rendered  if  possible 
still  more  illustrious. 


An  anonymous  pamphlet  was  circulated  at  Lei- 
cester in  1819,  under  the  title  of  *  An  Appeal,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Framework-knitter's  fund,'  and 
was  so  cautiously  conducted  that  the  real  author 
was  for  a  considerable  time  unknown.  Enquiries 
were  made  of  all  the  booksellers,  but  none  of  them 
could  tell  who  wrote  it.  The  style,  a  little  re- 
duced, probably  for  the  purpose  of  disguise,  still 
retained  so  much  of  its  identity  as  to  create  a 
suspicion  that  it  must  have  proceeded  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Hall ;  but  when  appealed  to  by  several 
of  his  friends  nothing  was  disclosed,  from  which 
any  certain  inference  could  be  drawn,  and  the  wri- 
ter remained  unknown  for  several  years.  The 
reason  for  suppressing  his  name  is  stated  in  the 
preface  to  be,  "  that  while  it  might  possibly  create 
prejudice  in  some  quarters,  the  writer  was  not  aware 
that  it  would  bestow  additional  weight  in  any." 
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The  stocking  makers  at  Leicester  and  in  the 
neighbourhood,  during  a  great  depression  of  their 
wages,  had  endeavoured  to  raise  a  small  fund  for 
their  mutual  relief  when  out  of  employ,  to  which 
some  voluntary  contributions  were  added  by  a  few 
opulent  individuals.  The  design  of  the  pamphlet 
was  to  encourage  a  more  liberal  subscription  to 
the  fund,  not  only  from  individuals,  but  from  the 
adjacent  parishes  where  the  manufacture  was  car- 
ried on  ;  from  a  consideration  not  only  of  the  relief 
it  would  afford  the  suffering  workmen,  but  its  ten- 
dency to  lighten  the  poor  rates,  and  benefit  other 
parts  of  the  community. 

In  pleading  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  the  be- 
nevolent writer  does  not  forget  to  state,  that  there 
are  higher  and  more  affecting  considerations  con- 
nected with  the  subject,  than  what  relate  merely 
to  the  rehef  of  the  destitute  and  distressed.  "  If 
the  evil  which  we  now  have  the  means  of  escaping 
should  return,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  flatter  ourselves 
with  a  long  duration  of  tranquility ;  a  starving 
must  not  be  expected  to  be  a  contented  popula- 
tion, nor  will  any  change  be  deprecated  by  those 
to  whom  existence  itself  has  become  a  burden. 
The  instinctive  feelings  of  nature  will  urge  to  some 
desperate  effort,  and  they  will  cease  to  be  restrained 
by  legal  coercion  who  already  suffer  more  than  the 
utmost  rigour  of  the  law  can  inflict.  The  heart 
that  is  withered  with  despair  obtains  an  awful 
emancipation  from  the  ordinary  restraints  of  human 
action  ;    and  when  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
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people  is  reduced  to  that  extremity,  what  is  to  be 
expected  but  that  the  physical  energies  which  are 
found  inadequate  to  the  subsistence  of  their  pos- 
sessors by  the  exercise  of  honest  industry,  will 
take  an  unnatural  and  destructive  direction." 

In  a  letter  to  one  of  his  correspondents  about 
this  time  he  remarked,  that  Leicester  and  the 
neighbourhood  was  "  a  scene  of  misery,  on  account 
of  the  severe  depression  of  the  local  manufacture. 
Such  is  the  mass  of  hopeless  misery  everywhere 
presenting  itself  to  view,  that  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible for  a  mind  of  any  sensibility  to  be  cheerful. 
Surely  never  was  a  country,  which  has  not  experi- 
enced some  public  convulsion,  so  completely  ruined 
as  ours.  Happy  will  it  be,  if  the  dismal  prospects 
around  make  us  sigh  for  a  better  country." 

To  no  species  of  error  did  Mr.  Hall  feel  a 
stronger  aversion  than  to  that  of  antinomianism, 
which  has  appeared  under  the  guise  of  orthodoxy, 
and  a  pretended  zeal  for  the  doctrines  of  grace  ; 
and  a  friend  having  written  a  work  in  1819,  ex- 
posing the  absurdity  and  impiety  of  the  system, 
he  at  the  author's  request  prepared  a  preface,  which 
may  properly  be  considered  as  a  treatise  on  the 
subject,  though  it  only  professes  to  be  introductory 
to  a  more  effective  performance. 

The  writer  entertained  but  little  hope  of  any 
good  to  be  effected  by  these  labours,  the  bitterness 
of  spirit  cherished  by  the  abettors  of  antinomian- 
ism, and  their  indisposition  to  attend  to  any  thing 
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like  argument,  being  such  as  to  render  every  at- 
tempt abortive.  "  Whatever  diversity  of  character 
they  may  display  in  other  respects,  a  haughty 
and  bitter  disdain  of  every  other  class  of  profes- 
sors is  a  universal  feature.  Contempt  or  hatred 
of  the  most  devout  and  enlightened  christians,  out 
of  their  own  pale,  seems  one  of  the  most  essential 
elements  of  their  being;  nor  were  the  ancient 
pharisees  ever  more  notorious  for  '  trusting  in 
themselves  that  they  were  righteous,  and  despising 
others.'  Could  they  be  prevailed  upon  to  engage 
in  serious  dispassionate  controversy,  some  hope 
might  be  indulged  of  reclaiming  them ;  their  er- 
rors would  admit  of  an  easy  confutation ;  but  the 
misfortune  is,  they  seem  to  feel  themselves  as 
much  released  from  the  restraints  of  reason  as  of 
moral  obligation  ;  and  the  intoxication  of  spiritual 
pride  has  incomparably  more  influence  in  forming 
their  persuasions  than  the  light  of  evidence." 
This  system  he  considered  as  the  epidemic,  the 
wide-spreading  malady  of  the  present  day,  an  evil 
of  gigantic  size  and  deadly  malignity;  and  from 
the  observation  he  had  made  on  the  obstinacy  and 
fierceness  of  individual  characters,  he  used  to  say 
that  a  real  antinomian  was  a  compound  of  the 
ass  and  the  tiger. 

In  the  hope  however  of  guarding  others  from 
falling  a  prey  to  this  seductive  heresy,  he  traces 
some  of  the  steps  by  which  it  has  gained  such  a 
fearful  ascendency,  and  finds  it  to  have  originated 
in  hypcrcalvinism,  with  which  indeed  it  is  chiefly 
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identified.  "  The  absurd  notion  of  unconditional 
promises,  severing  the  assurance  of  salvation  from 
all  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  from  every  trace  and 
feature  of  a  renovated  nature  and  a  regenerate 
state,  opens  the  widest  possible  door  to  licentious- 
ness." The  practice  also  of  confounding  the  se- 
cret purposes  of  God  with  his  revealed  promises, 
has  greatly  contributed  to  this  delusion.  "  That 
a  certain  number  of  the  human  race  are  ordained 
to  eternal  life,"  says  Mr.  Hall,  "  is  a  doctrine 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  clearly  revealed ;  but 
if  any  person  infers  fi*om  hence  that  he  is  of  that 
number,  he  advances  a  proposition  without  the 
slightest  colour  of  evidence.  An  assurance  of  sal- 
vation can  in  no  instance  be  deduced  from  the 
doctrine  of  absolute  decrees,  until  they  manifest 
themselves  in  their  actual  effects,  or  in  that  renewal 
of  the  heart  which  is  essential  to  eternal  life." 

As  subordinate  to  the  heresy  in  question,  and 
as  having  undesignedly  prepared  the  way  for  its 
fruition,  the  writer  very  justly  notices  the  preva- 
lence of  a  technical  phraseology,  indicative  of 
orthodoxy,  which  has  by  its  perpetual  recurrence 
narrowed  the  vocabulary  of  rehgion,  and  rendered 
obsolete  various  modes  of  expression  in  which  the 
sacred  writers  freely  indulge.  The  habit  of  unduly 
magnifying  the  importance  of  particular  sentiments, 
not  merely  implying  their  truth,  but  identifying 
them  with  the  fundamental  articles  of  faith,  when 
they  are  only  the  modifications  of  a  particular 
party,  has  also  had  a  very  injurious  effect.     The 
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practice  of  dwelling  almost  exclusively  on  doctrinal 
and  experimental  topics,  with  a  sparing  inculcation 
of  moral  duties,  and  omitting  pungent  and  awaken- 
ing appeals  to  the  conscience,  have  contributed  to 
the  production  of  a  system  as  much  opposed  to  the 
grace  as  it  is  to  the  authority  of  Christ. 

"  The  most  effectual  antidote  to  the  leaven  of 
antinomianism,  will  probably  be  found  in  an  accu- 
rate delineation  of  the  christian  temper,  in  a  spe- 
cific and  minute  exposition  of  the  personal  and 
relative  duties,  enforced  at  one  time  by  the  en- 
dearing, at  another  by  the  alarming  motives,  which 
revelation  abundantly  suggests.  To  overlook  the 
distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  under  pre- 
tense of  advancing  the  interests  of  morality,  is 
one  extreme ;  to  inculcate  those  doctrines,  with- 
out habitually  adverting  to  their  purifying  and 
transforming  influence,  is  another,  not  less  danger- 
ous. A  large  infusion  of  practical  instruction  may 
be  expected  to  operate  as  an  alterative  in  the 
moral  constitution.  Without  displacing  a  single 
article  from  the  established  creed,  without  modify- 
ing or  changing  the  minutest  particle  of  speculative 
belief,  it  will  generate  a  habit  of  contemplating 
religion  in  its  true  character,  as  a  system  of  moral 
government,  as  a  wise  and  gracious  provision  for 
reestablishing  the  dominion  of  God  in  the  heart 
of  an  apostate  creature." 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  Mr.  Hall  attended  the 
funeral  of  another  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry, 
the  excellent  Mr.  Freeston,  pastor  of  the  baptist 
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church  at  Hinckley,  of  whose  eminent  piety  and 
the  means  of  its  attainment  he  speaks  in  the 
lollowing  terms,  in  a  preface  which  accompanies 
the  memoirs  of  his  Hfe.  "  His  attention,"  says 
Mr.  Hall,  "  was  forcibly  drawn  to  the  writings  of 
the  puritan  divines,  who,  with  all  their  imperfec- 
tions of  style  and  method,  are  unquestionably  the 
safest  of  all  uninspired  guides.  The  masculine 
sense,  the  profound  learning,  the  rich  and  un- 
equalled unction  of  these  fathers  of  the  modern 
church,  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  his  mind, 
and  greatly  contributed  to  form  and  mature  his 
character.  It  was  his  constant  practice  to  devote 
a  considerable  portion  of  each  day  to  their  perusal ; 
and  to  this,  under  God,  he  was  undoubtedly  in- 
debted for  that  habitual  spirituahty  which  so  re- 
markably distinguished  him,  and  in  which  very  few 
whom  I  have  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  ap- 
peared to  equal,  none  to  surpass  him.  His  sense 
of  the  divine  presence,  his  relish  for  devout  medi- 
tation and  intercourse,  his  advertence  to  the  great 
realities  of  a  future  life,  seemed  scarcely  ever  to 
forsake  him  ;  and  the  least  that  can  be  affirmed  is, 
that  he  '  walked  with  God.' " 

A  letter  which  Mr.  Hall  wrote  to  a  friend  on 
this  occasion,  is  in  unison  with  the  sentiments 
above  expressed — 

Leicester,  Dec.  2nd  1819. 

My  dear  Sir, 

Mr.  Freeston  is  gone,  and  is  interred !     I 
preached  his  funeral  sermon  on  Thursday  se'nnight. 
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on  the  evening  of  his  interment,  from  Matt.  xxv. 
21.  '  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant.'  A  pro- 
digious concourse  of  people  attended :  he  was  most 
highly  and  universally  respected,  and  has  left  us 
a  great  example.  It  gave  me  pleasure  to  find  that 
nothing  was  said  about  printing  the  sermon,  and 
I  beheve  it  was  not  much  admired. 

I  am  truly  concerned  that  you  have  determined 
on  so  long  an  absence  ;  there  are  many  in  Leices- 
tershire and  its  vicinity  who  highly  respect  you, 
and  from  whom  you  may  be  assured  of  a  most  cor- 
dial welcome.  I  miss  your  society  very  much  ;  to 
spend  a  few  hours  with  you  during  these  long  winter 
evenings,  and  chat  over  a  variety  of  subjects,  would 
afford  me  the  highest  gratification. 

You  have  expressed  a  wish  to  know  my  opinion 
on  our  national  prospects.  I  think  them  most 
fearful,  and  am  impressed  with  the  apprehension  of 
some  public  convulsion.  The  obstinacy  of  one  party, 
and  the  rancorous  discontent  of  the  other,  will  I 
fear,  bring  matters  to  an  open  rupture  :  but  there 
is  a  rest  that  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God. 

Our  friend  Mrs.  B.  has  been  brought  near  the 
grave,  but  blessed  be  God,  she  is  fast  recovering. 
Good  Mr.  S.  is  gone ;  he  died  extremely  happy. 
I  have  sprained  my  ancle,  so  as  to  be  obliged  to 
ride  to  meeting ;  but  through  mercy  it  is  better. 
Mrs.  H.  joins  in  affectionate  remembrance  to  you, 
and  all  your  family. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  your  affectionate  brother, 

R.  Hall. 
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A.  D.  1820,    1821. 

In  April  1820,  Mr.  Hall  delivered  a  most  im- 
pressive discourse  on  behalf  of  the  baptist  mission, 
from  Isai.  ix.  7.  '  The  zeal  of  the  Lord  of  hosts 
ghall  perform  this.'  Considering  the  text  in  its 
connection  as  referring  to  the  encrease  of  the 
Messiah's  kingdom,  he  noticed  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal events  which  should  presede  and  accompany 
it ;  such  as  the  total  abolition  of  heathen  idolatry, 
the  overthrow  of  popish  and  mahomedan  supersti- 
tion, the  triumph  of  truth  over  the  depraved  pas- 
sions of  mankind,  and  the  complete  subjugation 
of  the  world  to  the  authority  of  Christ.  That  this 
object  is  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  awaken  the 
zeal  and  call  for  the  interposition  of  the  supreme 
Being;  for  though  infinitely  removed  from  all 
human  passions,  it  would  reflect  upon  his  charac- 
ter infinite  dishonour  to  imagine  he  could  be  in- 
different to  the  moral  state  of  the  world,  or  could 
view  the  progress  of  virtue  otherwise  than  with 
complacency,  and  of  vice  without  unutterable  ab- 
horrence. If  the  feelings  of  good  men  are  strongly 
excited   by  these  objects,  what   sentiments  must 
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fill  the  eternal  mind,  the  origin  and  fountain  of  all 
purity  and  perfection,  on  beholding  the  ascendency 
and  prevalence  of  these  opposite  principles.  There 
is  that  in  sin,  in  idolatry  and  superstition,  in  the 
daring  usurpation  and  denial  of  his  authority, 
which  is  sufficient  to  arouse  the  jealousy  of  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  and  inflame  his  zeal  for  its  destruc- 
tion. '  He  will  not  give  his  glory  to  another,  nor 
his  praise  to  graven  images;  the  idols  he  will 
utterly  abohsh.' 

The  preacher  proceeded  with  great  animation 
to  observe,  that  a  warfare  was  going  on  between 
the  powers  of  darkness  and  the  principles  of  truth ; 
that  one  of  the  principal  theatres  of  this  contest 
are  the  plains  of  Hindostan,  where  the  grossest 
forms  of  idolatry  have  presented  a  brazen  front, 
countenanced  and  supported  by  English  infidehty ; 
and  thither  therefore  must  be  sent  the  soldiers  of 
the  cross.  The  zeal  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  demands 
our  cordial,  our  ardent  cooperation ;  he  has  given 
us  his  word,  and  we  must  send  it  to  the  heathen ; 
he  has  qualified  and  raised  up  a  number  of  mis- 
sionaries, and  we  must  send  them  forth  to  pro- 
claim his  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Turn 
your  shining  dust  into  bibles,  give  it  in  aid  of  the 
missionary  cause,  and  thus  exchange  your  earthly 
treasures  for  heavenly  and  eternal  riches. 

Viewing  the  great  and  leading  events  of  the  day, 
not  merely  as  a  patriot,  but  as  a  christian  philoso- 
pher, and  the  bearing  they  had  on  the  general  in- 
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terests  of  religion,  Mr.  Hall  delivered  soon  after- 
wards a  sermon  on  '  the  signs  of  the  times/  which 
at  a  later  period  was  remodeled  and  adapted  to 
subserve  the  interests  of  a  public  charity.  This 
discourse  had  in  it  nothing  speculative  or  predic- 
tive ;  its  principal  design  was  to  direct  attention  to 
the  great  movements  of  the  moral  machinery  of 
the  world,  as  tending  to  produce  a  powerful  effect 
on  our  devotional  habits  and  feelings,  and  guiding 
us  to  the  performance  of  specific  duties,  which  are 
to  be  regulated  and  modified  by  the  varied  aspect 
of  providence. 

Among  the  prominent  features  of  the  times  he 
said,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  was  the  encreased 
mental  activity  everywhere  apparent ;  never  was 
the  human  mind  so  excursive,  nor  the  progress  of 
science  so  general  and  so  rapid  at  any  former 
period.  The  advantages  of  knowledge  were  ap- 
preciated by  all  classes  to  a  large  extent,  the 
moral  condition  of  society  had  engaged  very  gene- 
ral attention,  had  excited  a  number  of  true  philan- 
thropists to  impart  instruction  to  the  poor,  to  at- 
tempt the  melioration  of  the  criminal  code,  and 
the  improvement  of  prison  discipline,  with  a  view 
of  giving  to  moral  principles  a  greater  ascendency 
in  the  system  of  jurisprudence,  and  a  wider  sphere 
of  operation.  Another  remarkable  circumstance 
of  the  times  was,  an  encreased  effort  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  gospel.  Fifty  years  ago  scarcely 
more  than  one  missionary  institution  was  heard  of, 
and  that  was  the  Moravian ;    now  almost  every 

c  c 
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denomination  of  christians  has  its  missionaries,  and 
the  gospel  is  spreading  among  all  nations.  The 
sacred  scriptures  have  also  obtained  encreased  at- 
tention, and  are  more  than  ever  regarded  as  the 
only  standard  of  faith  and  practice  ;  this  cannot 
fail  to  render  religious  and  missionary  zeal  both 
safe  and  salutary.  Truth  has  commenced  its  tri- 
umphs even  among  the  catholics ;  and  in  spite  of 
the  restrictions  and  ftdminations  of  Rome,  several 
of  that  communion  have  been  actively  employed 
in  distributing  the  word  of  life.  Another  distin- 
guishing feature  of  the  present  age,  and  certainly 
one  of  the  most  amiable  and  inviting  is,  a  greater 
tendency  to  union  among  all  real  christians  than 
at  any  former  period  in  modern  history  ;  they  be- 
gin to  feel  that  they  are  nearly  allied  to  each  other, 
the  children  of  one  Father,  having  one  common 
interest  to  promote.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  over- 
looked that  the  present  times  are  distinguished  for 
a  more  than  ordinary  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  grand  ally  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  constant  attendant  on  its  triumphs. 
Religious  liberty  can  never  exist  in  the  bosom  of 
despotism  ;  it  is  the  pure  offspring  of  civil  freedom 
and  liberal  principles,  which  ought  therefore  to  be 
sedulously  cherished  in  every  virtuous  mind. 

In  the  spring  of  1821  Mr.  Hall  appeared  more 
healthy  than  for  a  long  time  before,  and  was  more 
than  usually  energetic  in  his  public  laboui's ;  in- 
deed he  thought  himself  in  a  better  state  of  health 
than  at  almost  any  former  period  of  his  life.     An 
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apprehension  that  the  churcli  under  his  care  did 
not  sustain  its  accustomed  prosperity,  and  the 
appearance  of  some  unsanctified  tempers,  gave 
him  much  uneasiness,  hut  added  a  fresh  stimulus 
to  his  exertions ;  the  lukewarmness  which  he 
thought  he  saw  around  him  had  no  other  effect 
upon  him  but  to  quicken  his  vigilance,  to  encrease 
the  fervour  of  his  zeal  and  spirituality,  and  the 
pungency  of  his  pulpit  addresses.  He  dwelt  much 
on  the  danger  of  impenitence  and  final  perdition  ; 
and  fi-equently,  so  powerful  were  his  appeals  that, 
had  there  been  any  efficiency  in  merely  human 
means,  it  would  have  seemed  impossible  that  an 
unawakened  sinner  should  have  remained  in  the 
congregation.  The  unusual  pathos  and  bursts  of 
feehng  which  at  this  time  pervaded  his  discourses 
seemed  to  some  of  his  friends  portentous  of  a 
speedy  departure,  or  of  a  dissolution  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  people,  his  ministry  having  in  it 
so  much  of  the  character  of  a  message  from  the 
unseen  world. 

Early  in  March  he  attended  the  funeral  of  his 
esteemed  and  lamented  fi'iend,  Mr.  Toller  of  Ket- 
tering, and  delivered  a  discourse  which  deeply 
affected  a  numerous  audience,  who  testified  by 
their  tears  the  love  they  bore  to  the  memory  of 
their  deceased  pastor,  in  whose  character  ''  religion 
seldom  presented  more  of  the  lovely  and  attractive. 
If  it  did  not  inflame  him  with  the  zeal  which  dis- 
tinguished more  active  and  enterprising  spirits," 
said  Mr.  Hall,  "  it  melted  him  into  love,  clothed 
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him  with  humihty,  and  decked  him  in  an  eminent 
degree  with  the  ornaments  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit."  He  afterwards  wrote  a  hrief  memoir  of 
his  amiable  friend,  in  which  he  gave  a  most  admi- 
rable delineation  of  the  varied  excellencies  which 
distinguished  his  character,  and  that  of  Mr.  Ful- 
ler's, both  of  whom  were  long  resident  in  the  same 
town,  and  lived  in  the  greatest  harmony. 

Only  a  few  days  after  this  bereavement,  Mr.  Hall 
delivered  a  funeral  oration  at  the  interment  of  one 
of  the  ministers  at  Leicester,  with  whom  he  had 
had  an  occasional  acquaintance,  and  was  much 
struck  with  the  unparalleled  grief  manifested  on 
this  occasion,  such  as  he  had  never  witnessed  in 
any  other  instance.  Independently  of  other  con- 
siderations, he  attributed  it  chiefly  to  the  habits  of 
friendship  and  kindly  intercourse  which  had  pre- 
viously existed  between  the  pastor  and  the  flock, 
and  took  occasion  from  hence  to  remark  on  the 
very  high  importance  of  a  minister's  cultivating  an 
acquaintance  with  his  people,  as  the  surest  way 
of  engaging  their  affections  and  of  promoting  his 
own  usefulness. 

The  anonymous  pamphlet  which  Mr.  Hall  had 
so  considerately  written  nearly  two  years  before, 
to  encourage  a  Relief  Society  on  behalf  of  the 
distressed  stockingmakers  in  his  own  vicinity,  met 
with  three  violent  opponents,  who  on  different 
grounds  urged  its  inutility,  or  that  the  proposed 
mode  of  relief  by  voluntary  contributions  would 
be  impracticable.      Grieved  to  see  the  sympathy 
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he  had  poured  into  the  cup  of  pubUc  misery 
treated  with  wantonness  by  inconsiderate  and  in- 
temperate men,  whose  motives  were  hable  to  the 
strongest  suspicions,  he  in  1821  condescended  to 
reply  to  their  objections,  more  for  the  sake  of  the 
suffering  workmen  than  for  any  respect  to  which 
the  assailants  were  entitled ;  and  in  this  anony- 
mous pamphlet  he  fully  established  the  positions 
of  his  former  publication.  Having  exposed  the 
palpable  contradictions  of  the  principal  opponent, 
whose  political  notoriety  is  known  to  every  one, 
Mr.  Hall  gives  in  few  words  a  true  description  of 
his  character.  The  reader  he  says  will  be  satisfied 
that  "  he  is  a  popular  declaimer,  not  a  philosopher ; 
a  firebrand,  not  a  luminary.  He  emits  fire  and 
smoke  in  abundance,  like  a  volcano,  but  the  whole 
effect  is  to  desolate,  not  to  enlighten.  His  princi- 
pal artifice  consists  in  the  exhibition  of  a  few 
specious  and  bold  generalities,  which  he  illustrates 
and  confirms  by  a  few  prominent  facts,  culled  for 
his  purpose,  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  that 
patient  induction  and  enquiry  which  alone  lead  to 
solid  and  useful  results.  Shrewd,  intemperate, 
presumptuous,  careless  of  the  truth  of  his  repre- 
sentations, and  indifferent  to  their  consequences, 
provided  they  make  an  impression,  he  is  well 
qualified,  it  must  be  confessed,  by  his  faults  no 
less  than  his  talents,  by  his  inflammatory  style  and 
incendiary  spirit,  for  the  office  he  assumes,  to  scat- 
ter delusion,  to  excite  insurrection,  the  Polyphemus 
of  the  mob,  the  one-eyed  monarch  of  the  bHnd." 
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In  the  course  of  this  year  a  new  cathohc  chapel 
was  opened  at  Leicester,  with  great  pomp  and 
parade,  which  attracted  very  general  attention. 
This  induced  Mr.  Hall  to  deliver  in  his  own  place 
soon  afterwards,  two  elaborate  discourses  on  the 
pretensions  of  modern  catholicity,  which  were 
heard  with  great  satisfaction  by  a  crowded  audi- 
tory, including  several  of  the  resident  clergy.  He 
was  strongly  urged  to  print  these  discourses,  and 
a  hope  was  entertained  of  his  compliance  ;  nothing 
however  resulted  but  an  unfinished  sketch,  which 
has  had  a  posthumous  publication. 

It  has  already  been  intimated,  (§  vi.)  that  in 
1821  Mr.  Hall  published  a  new  edition  of  his 
Apology  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Press,  to  protect 
himself  from  the  unfounded  suspicions  which  the 
adverse  party  had  insinuated,  and  also  to  prevent 
the  clandestine  sale  of  the  work,  which  had  been 
secretly  encouraged.  He  found  in  fact  that  the 
public  would  not  be  denied  the  pleasure  of  a 
perusal,  and  was  therefore  compelled  to  make  a 
fresh  issue  of  the  publication,  which  was  eagerly 
bought  up  as  soon  as  it  made  its  reappearance.  A 
writer  in  a  high-church  periodical,  connected  with 
the  East  India  Company,  immediately  sounded 
the  alarm,  and  deprecated  the  interference  of  a 
christian  minister  in  the  science  of  politics.  With 
the  view  of  rendering  these  strictures  more  annoy- 
ing, they  were  soon  copied  into  a  Leicester  news- 
paper, to  be  circulated  among  the  friends  of  the 
author  of  the  Apology.     Mr.  Hall  in  the  first  in- 
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stance  replied  through  the  same  medium ;  his  ani- 
madversions were  afterwards  printed  in  a  separate 
pamphlet,  and  nearly  six  editions  were  demanded 
in  the  course  of  a  month.  Neither  the  Christian 
Guardian,  nor  their  satellite,  will  easily  forget  the 
effects  of  their  temerity,  in  attempting  to  beard 
the  lion  in  his  den. 

Yet  such  a  spirit  of  infatuation  has  seized  on 
these  writers,  that  they  still  repeat  their  oft  refuted 
calumnies,  and  go  on  traducing  the  character  of 
their  opponents.  Even  the  Christian  Observer,  for- 
getting its  usual  decorum,  and  the  strong  claims 
it  had  on  the  attention  of  the  rehgious  pubHc,  has 
latterly  descended  to  class  itself  with  the  bigoted 
and  illiberal;  has  indulged  in  bitter  invectives 
on  dissenters  generally,  and  endeavoured  to  cast  a 
shade  over  Mr.  Hall's  character,  on  the  gi'ound  of 
his  political  opinions.  Yet  who  amongst  all  the 
serious  dissenters  does  not  revere  and  honour  the 
memory  of  such  men  as  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Joseph 
Hall,  and  a  host  of  other  pious  prelates,  notwith- 
standing their  adherence  to  a  despotic  government, 
and  their  zealous  defence  of  episcopacy.  And  why 
is  it  that  piety  itself  has  no  charms,  unless  it  be 
decked  with  the  meretricious  ornaments  of  a  world- 
ly establishment  ?  The  present  times,  as  much  or 
more  than  any  other,  call  aloud  for  the  union  and 
cooperation  of  all  the  real  friends  of  Christianity ; 
and  surely  the  high-church  party  have  chosen  a 
very  inappropriate  period  for  venting  their  obloquy 
upon  dissenters,  and  vaunting  about  the  excellence 
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of  their  own  church,  a  time  when  that  church  is 
coming  under  the  cori'ecting  rod  of  the  legislature, 
and  is  confessing  her  sins  by  the  mouth  of  so  many 
of  her  penitent  seceding  ministers. 

That  Mr.  Hall  was  the  uniform  and  unflinching 
advocate  of  a  popular  government,  throughout 
the  whole  of  life,  is  undeniably  certain ;  though 
the  superfluous  assertion,  that  he  wrote  his  Apolo- 
gy "  at  the  age  of  twenty  eight,"  would  seem  to 
insinuate  that  it  was  a  premature  performance, 
which  had  not  the  sanction  of  his  maturer  years. 
Yet  who  can  forget  that  at  the  age  of  fifty  seven 
he  republished  the  same  work,  without  retracting 
a  single  sentiment,  and  with  the  assurance  that 
few  things  would  have  given  him  more  uneasiness 
than  to  have  it  imagined  he  could  ever  become 
hostile  or  indifferent  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  re- 
hgious  liberty.  What  some  men  have  designedly 
desecrated  under  the  notion  of  mere  politics,  was 
in  his  esteem  an  important  branch  of  public  morals, 
not  undeserving  the  serious  attention  of  the  most 
religious  persons,  involving  in  a  high  degree  the 
interests  and  the  happiness  of  the  human  race. 
Lamenting  as  he  did,  the  royal  conspiracy  against 
the  inalienable  rights  of  man, .  he  was  often  heard 
to  say  that  Waterloo  had  been  the  grave  of 
European  liberty,  and  that  the  results  of  that 
memorable  battle  had  put  back  the  clock  of  the 
world  six  degrees.  He  expected  indeed,  ever  af- 
terwards, that  some  great  revulsion  would  even- 
tually repair  the  losses  of  that  period ;  and  only 
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within  sixteen  days  of  his  decease,  in  the  last  letter 
he  ever  wrote,  he  said  that  "  a  great  crisis  seemed 
approaching,  which  would  probably  shake  Europe 
to  its  centre,  and  produce  an  entire  new  order 
of  things." 

A  gentleman,  who  has  given  his  name  in  the 
pubhc  papers,  vouches  for  the  truth  of  the  follow- 
ing statement.  "  In  January  1831  a  public  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Bristol,  to  petition  for  reform  in 
parhament  and  the  vote  by  ballot ;  the  petition 
received  twenty  two  thousand  signatures,  and  was 
to  be  presented  by  lord  Althorp.  I  waited  on  the 
Rev.  Robert  Hall  at  his  house  for  his  signature, 
says  the  writer.  He  was  then  very  ill,  and  con- 
fined to  his  room.  After  a  short  time  he  came  to 
me  in  the  parlour,  di'essed  in  his  gown,  shook  me 
by  the  hand,  took  the  petition  and  read  it  through. 
I  wished  to  have  saved  him  the  trouble  by  telling 
him  its  contents,  but  this  would  not  satisfy  him. 
When  he  came  to  the  vote  by  ballot  he  remarked 
in  his  usual  quick  manner,  "  that's  right,"  and 
signed  it.  He  then  took  the  parchment  to  the 
fire,  carefully  examining  it  several  times  to  see 
whether  his  signature  was  dried,  and  afterwards 
delivered  it  to  me.  It  was  the  last  signature  to 
this  petition,  and  I  believe  the  last  of  a  public 
nature  he  ever  signed.  Thus  did  this  great  man 
leave,  by  one  of  his  last  acts,  his  opinion,  that 
without  the  vote  by  ballot  the  elective  franchise 
would  be  of  no  advantage  to  the  people." 
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In  a  Life  written  of  Mr.  Hall  it  would  be  highly 
improper  to  overlook  that  part  of  it,  which  though 
less  known  and  less  ostentatious,  displays  more  of 
the  interior  of  his  character,  than  what  came  un- 
der a  wider  observation.  Much  as  he  excelled  as 
a  Preacher,  he  was  not  less  eminent  in  the  capa- 
city of  a  christian  Pastor.  Amongst  other  regrets 
it  is  to  be  lamented  that  he  has  not  left  us  a 
treatise  of  some  sort  on  the  subject  of  church 
fellowship,  with  its  relative  and  official  duties,  than 
which  nothing  is  more  needful  in  the  present  state 
of  religious  society,  where  it  is  now  too  common 
to  merge  the  pastoral  duties  in  the  acquisitions  and 
engagements  of  a  mere  lecturer,  or  to  discharge 
them  chiefly  in  the  shape  of  ordinary  visits  of 
complaisance  and  formality. 

In  the  absence  however  of  direct  verbal  instruc- 
tion, his  example  may  suggest  in  many  instances 
some  valuable  counsel,  on  a  subject  less  considered 
than  its  real  importance  seems  to  demand.  Mr. 
Hall  was  indeed  less  mindful  of  ecclesiastical 
punctilios  than  some  perhaps  would  contend  for. 
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but  he  entered  into  the  very  soul  and  spirit  of  his 
official  engagements,  and  gave  an  illustrious  ex- 
ample of  unremitting  diligence  and  affectionate 
fidelity.  Far  from  seeking  his  own  repose,  much 
as  he  needed  it,  or  from  debasing  the  sacred  office 
to  a  genteel  profession,  or  a  source  of  emolument, 
he  was  in  truth  the  faithful  shepherd  of  the  flock, 
'  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made  him  over- 
seer,' not  only  feeding  them  with  knowledge  and 
understanding  by  his  public  ministry,  but  by  per- 
sonally watching  over  their  spiritual  interests  with 
intense  solicitude. 

He  was  as  much  beloved  by  the  poor  as  by  the 
opulent,  and  never  suffered  the  needy  to  be  for- 
gotten, when  it  was  in  his  power  to  visit  them  or 
minister  to  their  relief.  He  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  their  history,  entered  into  all  their 
sorrows  and  complaints,  not  merely  from  a  mo- 
mentary feeling  of  compassion,  but  with  an  impres- 
sion that  was  never  afterwards  effaced  from  his 
memory ;  so  that  he  could  at  any  time  relate  the 
leading  circumstances  in  the  hves  of  the  afflicted 
members  of  his  church,  and  knew  how  to  adminis- 
ter suitable  advice  and  consolation.  Often  was 
he  known  to  decline  an  invitation  to  a  genteel 
party,  rather  than  disappoint  the  expectation  of 
some  obscure  individual  on  a  sick  or  dying  bed. 
Wherever  poverty,  decrepitude  or  misfortune,  laid 
its  chilling  hand,  there  hke  *  a  brother  born  for  ad- 
versity' was  he  present  mth  his  aid.  Disregarding 
personal  inconvenience,  he  penetrated  the  attics  of 
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the  needy  and  the  destitute,  and  returned  with  lace- 
rations on  his  leg,  from  a  decayed  or  broken  stair- 
case, only  to  renew  the  visit  when  a  sense  of  duty 
called.  Many  of  the  afflicted  poor  remembered 
for  years  afterwards  his  sympathetic  kindness  to- 
wards them,  and  related  with  deep  emotion  the  in- 
stances in  which  their  cottage  walls  had  resounded 
with  the  voice  of  prayer,  and  been  made  to  them  a 
little  sanctuary,  where  the  Highest  himself  vouch- 
safed his  presence.  A  feeling  of  compassion  for 
the  poor  accompanied  him  through  life,  and  for- 
sook him  not  in  a  dying  hour.  In  every  situation 
he  was  devising  means  for  their  relief,  and  in  some 
of  his  last  moments  regretted  that  he  had  not 
been  more  mindful  of  their  interests,  while  he 
tenderly  meditated  on  the  words  of  inspiration, 
'  Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor,'  and 
formed  a  resolution,  had  life  been  spared,  to  fulfil 
this  important  duty  in  a  still  more  exemplary 
manner. 

Notwithstanding  the  humbling  sense  he  had  of 
his  own  deficiency  in  this  respect,  others  can  bear 
witness  of  his  kindness  and  liberality,  and  could 
relate  some  touching  instances  of  the  singular 
manner  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  exercise 
his  benevolence.  Collections  were  made  for  the 
poor  of  the  church  at  Leicester  at  the  close  of  the 
communion  service,  according  to  the  general  cus- 
tom ;  and  on  these  occasions  Mr.  Hall  never  failed 
to  set  an  example  of  liberality,  giving  more  in 
proportion  than  almost  any  other  communicant. 
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When  distribution  was  made,  a  certain  portion  was 
commonly  left  at  his  disposal,  that  his  alms  as  well 
as  his  prayers  might  come  up  for  a  memorial  before 
God.  Acquainted  as  he  was  with  the  circumstances 
of  individuals,  he  usually  paid  his  morning  visits 
earlier  on  these  occasions  than  at  other  times,  in 
order  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  indigent,  and  in- 
dulge in  that  mental  luxury  which  his  own  tender- 
ness demanded.  In  some  instances  he  reached  the 
cottage  door  before  the  residents  were  prepared  for 
his  approach,  when  with  unparalleled  condescen- 
sion he  would  assist  the  aged  and  infirm,  in  kind- 
ling the  fire,  sweeping  the  hearth,  hanging  on  the 
teakettle,  and  providing  what  was  necessary  for 
their  repast.  With  his  box  of  kynaster  in  his 
pocket  he  would  then  calmly  take  his  pipe,  and 
with  meek-eyed  charity  survey  the  humble  scene, 
to  him  so  rich  with  interest  as  to  form  some  of 
the  happiest  moments  of  his  life.  His  heavenly 
conversation  meanwhile  cheered  the  spirits  of  the 
lowly  with  the  hopes  of  a  better  world,  until  the 
interview  was  closed  with  solemn  and  affectionate 
prayer,  which  left  the  needy  and  dependent  be- 
dewed with  tears. 

Independently  of  other  circumstances,  his  ten- 
der and  conscientious  regard  for  the  interests  of 
the  congregation  seldom  permitted  him  to  ex- 
change pulpits  with  other  ministers,  much  as  they 
wished  a  wider  distribution  of  his  labours,  and  the 
gratification  of  multitudes  who  had  no  means  of 
enjoying  them.      But  popularity  courted   him  in 
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vain,  to  nothing  was  he  more  insensible  ;  he  loved 
to  dwell  among  his  own  people,  to  fulfil  the  minis- 
try which  he  had  received  of  the  Lord,  and  to  hide 
himself  in  the  secret  place  of  his  pavilion.  When 
pressingly  invited,  in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry 
at  Leicester,  to  make  an  excursion  into  South 
Wales,  he  declined  it  in  a  manner  which  shows  at 
once  his  sense  of  duty,  and  the  sacred  principles 
which  influenced  the  discharge  of  his  pastoral  of- 
fice. In  reply  to  his  correspondent  he  remarked, 
"  I  have  one  summer  excursion  in  view  already ; 
and  a  visit  to  so  remote  a  part  would  occupy  far 
more  time  than  it  would  be  proper  for  me  to  be 
absent  from  Leicester.  I  have  had,  in  a  manner, 
a  new  congregation  to  form  ;  so  that  any  consider- 
able absence  is  attended  with  serious  inconveni- 
ence, as  the  people  are  as  yet  by  no  means  com- 
pacted and  consolidated.  I  consider  it  as  the  first 
duty  of  my  life  well  to  cultivate  my  own  field, 
which  is  such  at  present  as  demands  all  my  care, 
which  I  may  say  with  humble  gratitude  it  rewards, 
the  Lord  having  in  various  instances  set  his  seal 
to  my  poor  labours.  My  ambition  is  to  spread  a 
savour  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  in  the  connec- 
tion where  I  am  placed,  content  to  leave  the  more 
enterprising  and  brilliant  career  of  an  evangelist  to 
persons  of  more  active  and  ardent  minds." 

In  administering  the  public  ordinances  he  pre- 
served that  kind  of  equanimity  and  christian  chari- 
ty, which  exhibited  neither  redundancy  nor  defect. 
His  convictions  on  the  subject  of  baptism  grew 
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with  the  maturity  of  his  wisdom ;  there  was  no 
faltering,  no  hesitation  of  any  kind  whatever ;  at 
the  same  time  he  candidly  and  justly  admitted  the 
sincerity  of  those  who  entertained  different  views 
of  the  subject,  nor  suffered  himself  for  a  moment 
to  suspect  their  want  of  piety  or  integrity.  On 
baptismal  occasions  he  frequently  selected  for  the 
topic  of  discourse,  the  nature  and  obligations  of 
a  christian  profession,  the  solemn  responsibility  it 
involved,  the  difficulties  and  temptations  attending 
it,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  all  those  suc- 
cours from  above,  which  only  could  render  it 
honourable  and  successful.  When  he  enlarged 
more  immediately  on  the  rite  to  be  administered, 
he  indulged  in  no  invectives,  no  pointed  allusions ; 
his  statements  in  favour  of  the  practice  he  adopted 
were  unreserved  and  energetic,  conducted  with  his 
usual  acumen  and  force  of  reasoning ;  but  to  the 
auditor  he  would  appear  to  be  chiefly  on  the  de- 
fensive, more  concerned  for  the  establishment  of 
truth  than  the  confutation  of  error,  to  conciliate 
than  offend,  and  to  produce  that  state  of  mind 
which  is  most  favourable  to  impartial  and  calm 
enquiry.  Instead  of  bringing  forth  his  arguments 
with  an  air  of  triumph,  they  were  offered  rather  in 
justification  of  a  practice  in  which  he  was  com- 
pelled, from  conscientious  motives,  to  differ  from 
a  great  majority  of  the  christian  world,  and  from 
many  whose  talents  and  piety  he  held  in  the 
highest  estimation.  The  weapons  of  his  warfare 
were  never  sheathed  in  the  vitals  of  his  brethren ; 
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the  giant's  strength  was  reserved  for  the  adver- 
saries of  the  gospel,  the  subverters  of  the  faith, 
with  whom  he  held  no  truce,  and  to  them  his 
indignant  argumentation  would  show  no  mercy. 
Towards  his  brethren  in  Christ  Jesus,  though  their 
sentiments  might  vary  on  some  minor  points,  he 
displayed  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  a  little 
child;  and  notwithstanding  his  candour  and  for- 
bearance on  the  subject  of  baptism,  and  the  inof- 
fensive manner  in  which  his  proofs  were  adduced, 
more  persons  were  convinced  of  the  divine  autho- 
rity of  the  institution,  and  more  yielded  to  it  a 
practical  submission  under  his  ministry,  than  would 
be  found  to  have  done  so,  under  the  ministry  of 
those  who  adopt  a  different  line  of  conduct,  and 
have  written  such  bitter  things  against  him.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  years  of  his  ministry,  his  infirmities 
did  not  often  permit  him  to  administer  the  bap- 
tismal rite  himself;  when  he  did  so,  he  was  re- 
markably solemn  and  animated ;  when  assisted  by 
others,  he  surveyed  the  scene  with  tranquil  satis- 
faction, and  addressed  the  candidates  with  pastoral 
affection  and  fidelity. 

His  manner  of  presiding  at  the  Lord's  table  was 
remarkable  for  its  simplicity,  and  was  attended 
with  one  circumstance  especially,  differing  from 
the  ordinary  practice.  He  did  not  invite  the  at- 
tendance of  spectators,  but  followed  the  custom 
of  the  early  ages,  in  considering  the  ordinance  as 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  church,  and  to  be 
administered  only  in   presence  of  the  commimi- 
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cants.  The  common  practice  appeared  to  him  as 
unnatural,  he  used  to  say,  as  if  a  number  of  per- 
sons were  invited  to  be  present  at  a  family  repast, 
of  which  they  were  not  permitted  to  partake ;  and 
he  could  not  endure  to  witness  the  exclusive  posi- 
tion which  they  must  occupy,  while  he  himself  was 
honom*ed  with  a  seat  at  the  sacred  board.  He  also 
alleged  that  the  presence  of  strangers  was  a  bar 
to  freedom,  interrupting  the  meditation  of  the 
communicants,  and  the  unreserved  addresses  of 
the  pastor,  who  might  sometimes  have  occasion  to 
offer  counsel  or  admonition  peculiar  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  church.  He  disapproved  of  the 
unscriptural  and  antisymbohcal  practice  of  placing 
on  the  table  a  number  of  small  loaves,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  so  many  distinct  communities,  instead 
of  that  '  one  bread,'  or  one  loaf,  the  true  emblem 
of  the  mystical  unity  of  the  church,  and  of  that 
'one  body'  which  was  broken  for  us.  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  elements  he  was  more  scrupulous 
of  the  letter  of  the  institution  than  is  commonly 
observed,  even  by  those  who  in  other  respects  are 
tenacious  of  a  literal  conformity  to  positive  rites. 
Instead  of  presenting  the  bread  cut  with  a  knife, 
and  into  pieces  so  small  that  they  can  only  be 
tasted,  it  was  his  manner  always  to  *^  break'  the 
bread,  in  commemoration  of  the  body  which  was 
*  broken '  for  us,  and  into  pieces  which  all  could 
'eat'  as  well  as  taste,  according  to  the  letter  of 
the  commandment.  At  the  close  of  the  solemnity 
he  never  presumed  to  add  to  the  original  institu- 
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tion,  or  to  improve  upon  the  example  of  the  great 
Lord  of  the  feast,  by  offering  a  third  prayer  or 
any  other  rehgious  seriice :  but  according  to  the 
primitive  pattern,  "when  they  had  smig  a  liymn 
they  went  out.'  During  the  celebration  the  beloved 
pastor  seated  himself  by  the  table,  spoke  at  inter- 
vals, not  in  any  set  phrase,  but  in  accents  of 
parental  tenderness,  '  strengthening  and  confirming 
the  souls  of  the  disciples,'  and  diffusing  through 
the  whole  community  a  feeling  of  deep  solemnity, 
till  all  were  edified  and  all  were  comforted. 

Anxious  for  the  good  of  his  charge,  and  for  a 
still  more  abundant  blessing  on  his  labours,  he 
introduced  among  them  days  of  fasting  and  prayer, 
which  for  a  considerable  time  were  attended  to 
once  a  quarter,  mingled  with  reciprocal  expressions 
of  brotherly  love.  The  service  commenced  at  nine 
in  the  morning,  solemn  prayer  w^as  offered  by  the 
pastor  and  elders  of  the  church,  followed  with 
conversation  on  the  subject  of  personal  religion, 
its  difficulties  and  temptations,  and  on  the  means 
necessary  to  promote  the  interests  of  a  spiritual 
life.  These  were  seasons  of  great  refi'eshment  to 
the  worthy  pastor,  who  found  in  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining  the  state  of  his  flock,  the 
tone  of  religious  feeling  which  prevailed  among 
them,  and  of  seeing  the  fruit  of  his  own  labour. 
Having  frequently  observed,  what  is  too  commonly 
to  be  lamented,  the  want  of  serious  conversation 
among  religious  people,  and  too  much  reserve  on 
the  subject  of  experimental  piety,  he  endeavoured 
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to  correct  this  evil  at  a  subsequent  period,  by 
publishing,  more  immediately  for  the  use  of  the 
church  members,  "A  collection  of  references  to 
scripture  passages,  doctrinal,  practical,  and  experi- 
mental; for  the  furtherance  of  knowledge  and 
grace  in  all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  For 
every  day  in  the  year."  And  to  this  he  prefixed 
the  followinar  notice — 

"  That  the  word  of  Christ  dwell  in  us  richly  is 
an  apostolical  injunction,  which  no  sincere  chris- 
tian will  permit  himself  to  neglect.  It  has  been 
judged  however,  that  some  benefit  might  result 
from  selecting  a  particular  passage  of  scripture  as 
the  special  subject  of  meditation  for  the  day,  by 
which  the  difficulty  of  choice  might  be  obviated, 
and  a  certain  rallying  point  be  presented  to  the 
thoughts.  It  is  also  conjectured,  that  it  is  desirable 
that  a  number  of  christians  be  invited  to  make  the 
same  passage  the  subject  of  devout  meditation,  by 
which  a  tacit  communion  of  minds  may  be  main- 
tained, and  brotherly  love  promoted. 

An  expedient  of  this  kind  has  long  been  adopted 
among  the  Moravian  Brethren.  A  little  volume  is 
annually  circulated  among  them,  consisting  of  a 
passage  of  scripture  for  every  day  in  the  year; 
and  their  experience  attests  the  advantage  they 
have  derived  from  such  a  humble  instrument  of 
piety.  This  small  collection  of  passages  for  the 
ensuing  year  is  offered  to  the  candid  attention  of 
a  particular  christian  society  from  a  similar  motive, 
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and  with  a  view  to  the  same  benefit.  The  efficacy 
however  of  every  instrument  must  depend  upon 
its  apphcation ;  and  if  the  members  of  the  church, 
for  whose  use  it  is  especially  intended,  will  take 
the  trouble  to  turn  to  their  bibles,  and  meditate 
on  the  passage  referred  to  for  each  day,  it  is  surely 
no  presumption  to  hope  that  they  will  be  sensible 
of  the  benefit  derived  from  it,  in  the  cultivation  of 
devotional  feeling,  and  the  encrease  of  fraternal 
affection.  The  texts  are  only  referred  to,  and  not 
printed  at  large,  partly  on  the  ground  of  economy, 
and  partly  because  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
act  of  turning  to  the  bible  in  order  to  peruse  the 
text,  may  have  the  effect  of  engraving  it  more 
deeply  on  the  mind,  as  well  as  of  inviting  attention 
to  the  context. 

That  this  little  manual  may  be  productive  of  spi- 
ritual improvement,  is  the  sincere  and  ardent  prayer 
of  the  persons  engaged  in  its  compilation. 

Robert  Hall." 

His  own  manner  of  reading  the  scriptures,  both 
in  family  and  in  public  worship,  was  singularly 
devout  and  unaffected,  and  with  but  little  cadence. 
On  the  latter  circumstance  being  remarked  to  him, 
he  said  that  his  Professor  at  Aberdeen  took  con- 
siderable pains  to  instruct  the  students  to  read 
and  speak  in  public  with  as  little  cadence  as  possi- 
ble, in  order  that  they  might  be  heard  more  dis- 
tinctly by  the  audience.  That  in  reading,  the 
.teacher  would  often  call  out,  "  Gentlemen,  keep 
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your  voice  up — keep  your  voice  up."  Hence  Mr. 
Hall  was  seldom  known  to  lower  his  tone  much  at 
the  end  of  a  sentence,  or  even  of  a  paragraph ; 
but  employed  a  pause  instead,  to  mark  the  close 
of  a  period.  He  also  observed  that  many  of  the 
speakers  in  parliament,  and  in  other  large  assem- 
blies, were  accustomed  to  elevate  their  voice  rather, 
than  depress  it  at  the  close  of  a  sentence,  but  that 
the  depression  should  be  as  gentle  as  possible, 
unless  where  the  speaker's  voice  is  powerful  and 
commanding.  It  was  alleged  that  such  a  mode  of 
pronunciation  tended  to  produce  monotony.  To 
this  he  assented,  and  remarked  that  a  speaker  with 
a  slender  voice  had  only  a  choice  of  evils ;  to 
speak  so  as  not  to  be  heard,  or  be  liable  to  the 
charge  of  monotony.  There  was  always  however 
such  a  flexibleness  in  his  voice,  so  much  emphasis 
and  gracefulness  in  his  manner  of  reading  and 
speaking,  as  effectually  to  secure  him  from  the 
danger  of  monotony.  Notwithstanding  some  dis- 
advantages in  addressing  a  large  auditory,  those 
who  regularly  attended  his  ministry  could  generally 
hear  him  distinctly;  and  the  very  tone  of  his 
voice,  though  feeble,  gave  to  his  addresses  such 
a  peculiar  softness,  that, 

'  Like  flakes  of  feathered  snow, 
They  melted  as  they  fell.' 

In  the  exercise  of  church  discipline  he  was  an 
eminent  example  of  apostolic  simphcity,  and  of 
true  christian   charity,  never  seeking  to  magnify 
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his  office  by  the  exercise  of  authority,  but  by  the 
exemphfication  of  the  rarest  virtues.  From  the 
purest  of  all  sources  he  had  learned  *  how  to  be- 
have himself  in  the  house  of  God/  and  was  amongst 
his  brethren  as  a  nurse  that  cherishes  her  children. 
Lenient  and  forbearing,  he  was  tender  of  charac- 
ter, sparing  and  reluctant  in  his  censures,  not  the 
tyrant  but  *the  angel  of  the  church.'  Less  studi- 
ous of  prescribed  forms,  than  of  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  bonds  of  peace,  he  very  properly  con- 
sidered that  to  be  the  true  scriptural  mode  of 
church  government  which  tends  most  to  promote 
brotherly  love,  which  brings  the  members  into  the 
closest  religious  contact,  and  is  accompanied  with 
the  gi'eatest  faithfulness  one  towards  another.  Un- 
willing at  any  time  to  separate  a  member  from 
communion,  where  the  honour  of  religion  did  not 
absolutely  require  it,  he  resorted  to  every  expe- 
dient that  wisdom  and  piety  could  suggest,  to 
restore  the  erring  and  the  wandering,  to  heal  and 
bind  up  that  which  was  broken  or  driven  away. 

If  individuals  were  dissatisfied  with  their  con- 
nection, or  with  his  ministry,  as  would  sometimes 
be  the  case,  he  never  adopted  any  hasty  measures, 
but  allowed  them  time  for  consideration.  They 
were  not  excluded  for  nonattendance,  if  their 
character  in  other  respects  stood  fair,  and  they 
preferred  another  place  of  worship ;  but  it  was  a 
general  rule  that  if  any  of  the  members  absented 
themselves  from  communion  for  the  space  of  twelve 
montlis,  their  union  with  the  church  was  declared 
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to  be  dissolved;  but  to  render  individual  liberty 
consistent  with  social  order,  no  stigma  was  affixed 
by  a  vote  of  exclusion.  One  instance  of  this  kind, 
a  little  singular,  may  serve  instead  of  more,  to 
illustrate  the  meekness  and  lowliness  of  this  holy 
man.  An  elderly  person,  long  a  member  of  the 
church,  but  strongly  inclined  to  hypercalvinism, 
had  formerly  been  attached  to  the  ministry  of  his 
excellent  father,  but  could  not  well  enjoy  the  son's 
preaching.  "  We  should  be  glad  to  see  you  at  our 
place,  if  you  could  attend  only  occasionally,"  said 
the  pastor ;  "  for  you  were  a  friend  of  my  father's, 
and  have  long  been  in  fellowship  with  us,  and  it 
would  pain  me  very  much  to  have  the  connection 
dissolved."  Ah !  I  should  be  glad  to  attend,  was 
the  answer,  if  you  could  but  preach  like  your 
blessed  father.  "  Well,  I  preach  as  well  as  I  can, 
but  you  can  hardly  expect  me  to  preach  so  well  as 
my  father,  for  he  you  know  was  an  eminent  man." 
This  mild  and  gentle  reply  softened  the  objection, 
and'  retained  in  communion  one  whom  he  respected 
for  his  father's  sake,  whose  memory  was  endeared 
by  every  fresh  recollection. 

Another  member  of  the  church  at  Harvey  Lane, 
a  true  representative  of  what  remained  of  the  old 
orthodoxy,  was  somewhat  distinguished  for  his  gift 
in  prayer.  Mr.  Hall,  though  sufficiently  averse  to 
his  ultra  notions,  knew  well  enough  how  to  distin- 
guish between  piety  and  heresy,  and  how  to  estimate 
genuine  rehgion,  when  found  in  erring  and  untu- 
tored minds,  without  suffering  his  reverence  for  its 
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sanctity  to  be  diminished.  Public  prayer-meetings 
were  often  held  on  the  sabbath  evening,  after  ser- 
mons had  been  delivered  in  the  morning  and  after- 
noon, and  the  pastor  generally  attended  before  the 
close  of  the  evening  service.  The  guardian  and 
conservator  of  orthodoxy  frequently  took  a  part  in 
the  exercise,  and  Mr.  Hall  as  uniformly  prepared 
himself  for  what  was  expected  to  follow,  falling 
on  his  knees,  and  paying  devout  attention  to  what 
referred  more  immediately  to  himself.  As  the 
admonitory  prayer  proceeded,  with  intercessions 
on  his  behalf,  that  he  might  be  led  into  the  '  mys- 
teries of  the  kingdom,'  and  into  the  '  deep  things 
of  God,'  that  he  might  be  made  an  '  able  minister ' 
of  the  new  testament,  not  of  '  the  letter  but  of  the 
Spirit,'  and  not  shun  to  declare  the  '  whole  counsel 
of  God,' — he  repeatedly  and  audibly  responded 
amen,  and  concluded  the  service  by  engrafting  into 
his  own  prayer  many  of  the  petitions  that  had  been 
offered  up.  So  completely  was  his  mind  subdued 
by  an  overpowering  sense  of  the  importance  of 
true  religion,  of  his  own  unworthiness  and  utter 
insufficiency,  that  he  seemed  to  cherish  whatever 
tended  to  encrease  his  humility  and  self-abasement, 
and  believed  his  religious  and  ministerial  defects  to 
be  as  great  and  as  numerous  as  these  petitions 
would  imply.  Such  was  certainly  the  opinion  of 
those  who  attended  these  opportunities  and  most 
revered  him,  and  who  could  no  otherwise  account 
for  his  deep  prostration,  on  occasions  which  ex- 
cited their  tenderest  sympath}^,  and  their  astonish- 
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ment  at  the  illiterate  presumption  of  his  affected 
monitors  and  teachers.  Yet  when  the  principal 
conservator,  '  set  for  the  defence  of  the  gospel ! ' 
died,  the  pastor  preached  a  funeral  sermon,  and 
pronounced  a  eulogium  on  his  integrity  and  piety. 

The  ardent  adorer  of  Hun  who  was  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart,  like  him  also  he  loved  righteousness 
and  hated  iniquity ;  he  could  neither  bear  with 
them  that  are  evil,  nor  suffer  the  good  to  be 
oppressed.  In  all  matters  of  church  censure  and 
discipline  his  mind  was  finely  balanced,  doing  no- 
thing by  partiality,  but  avoided  with  equal  care 
the  two  extremes,  of  connivance  and  undue  seve- 
rity. If  prejudice  or  suspicion  exhibited  an  un- 
founded charge  against  any  one,  or  if  misfortune 
or  inadvertence  was  confounded  with  criminal  in- 
tent, the  unhappy  individual  found  in  his  candour 
and  liberality,  in  his  judgment  and  discrimination, 
a  sure  protection  from  the  unfeeling  and  censo- 
rious, who  generally  possess  less  real  virtue  than 
those  whom  they  are  anxious  to  render  the  objects 
of  aversion.  In  instances  where  his  own  favour- 
able opinion  was  overruled  by  a  majority,  which 
from  the  respect  he  entertained  for  the  principle 
of  congi*egational  independence  he  never  attempted 
to  resist,  he  contented  himself  with  the  expression 
of  his  regret,  and  found  solace  in  the  indulgence 
of  that  sympathy  with  which  his  mind  was  so 
richly  fraught,  making  his  bosom  the  refuge  of  the 
injured  and  oppressed. 

One  circumstance  however,  if  it  did  not  show  in 
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the  people  of  Leicester  a  want  of  congeniality  with 
the  enlarged  and  enlightened  views  of  their  pastor, 
manifested  at  least  on  his  part  a  remarkable  degree 
of  moderation  and  forbearance.  He  had  always 
been  the  uniform  and  well-known  advocate  of 
christian  communion,  in  contradistinction  from 
baptismal  or  party  communion ;  yet  as  there  was 
a  small  minority  in  the  church,  supported  by  two 
or  three  inconvertibles,  on  whom  a  few  rays  of 
the  distant  wisdom  of  their  ancestors  so  happily 
alighted,  he  never  obtruded  his  sentiments  on  their 
attention,  was  never  known  to  preach  a  sermon 
on  the  subject,  and  did  not  venture  to  interrupt 
the  general  harmony  by  proposing  any  measure  of 
comprehension.  A  number  of  respectable  paedo- 
baptists,  warmly  attached  to  his  ministry,  were 
formed  into  a  distinct  society  ;  with  them  he  alter- 
nately communed  in  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  and  was  over  them  in  the  Lord.  Several 
of  the  baptist  members  expressed  their  fraternal 
affection  by  occasional  communion  with  them,  but 
still  they  existed  as  a  separate  society  to  the  end 
of  Mr.  Hall's  ministry  among  them. 

Considering  the  actual  state  of  things,  the  sen- 
timents which  pervaded  the  larger  society,  and  the 
allusive  statement  which  Mr.  Hall  himself  has 
made  upon  the  subject,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
his  moderation  in  this  instance  was  not  carried  to 
an  extreme,  and  whether  too  much  deference  was 
not  shown  to  the  feeble  glimmerings  of  an  anti- 
quated piety.     "  It  is  the  general  custom  of  our 
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churches,"  he  observes,  "whatever  may  be  the 
sentiments  of  the  majority,  to  continue  the  prac- 
tice of  strict  communion,  in  ahnost  every  instance 
where  the  opposite  system  is  incapable  of  being 
introduced  with  a  perfect  unanimity ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
constitution  of  the  church  continues  to  sanction 
strict  communion,  while  the  sentiments  of  a  vast 
majority  of  its  members  are  decidedly  in  favour  of 
a  contrary  system  ;  and  in  opposition  to  the  usage 
which  obtains  on  other  occasions,  the  private  sen- 
timents of  tlie  few  are  made  to  regulate  and  con- 
troul  the  conduct  of  the  many.  Where,  it  may  be 
asked,  is  the  propriety,  where  the  justice,  of  such 
a  mode  of  proceeding  ?  Whatever  respect  may 
be  due  to  the  conscientious  though  erroneous 
scruples  of  an  upright  mind,  it  is  not  easy  to  per- 
ceive why  these  should  be  permitted  to  prescribe 
to  the  better  judgment  of  those  whom  we  must 
necessarily  consider  as  more  enlightened. 

"As  the  majority,  comdnced,  as  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be,  of  the  right  of  all  genuine  christians 
to  communion,  must  necessarily  regard  the  dissen- 
tients as  being  in  error,  it  deserves  to  be  consi- 
dered in  what  manner  error  ought  to  be  treated. 
Ought  it  to  be  the  object  of  toleration,  or  should 
it  be  invested  with  dominion  ?  Surely  all  it  can 
reasonably  claim  is  the  former  ;  but  when  in  defe- 
rence to  it,  the  far  greater  part  of  a  society  refrain 
from  acting  agreeably  to  their  avowed  principles, 
and  consent  to  withhold  from  another  class  of  their 
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fellow  christians  what  they  consider  as  their  un- 
doubted right,  they  cannot  be  said  merely  to  tole- 
rate the  error  in  question  ;  no,  they  in  reality  place 
it  on  the  throne,  and  prostrate  themselves  before 
it.  Yet  strange  as  it  may  appear,  such  is  at  pre- 
sent the  conduct  of  baptist  societies.  While  there 
remains  the  smallest  scantling  of  members  averse 
to  open  communion,  the  doors,  in  compliance  with 
their  scruples,  continue  shut,  and  paedobaptist  can- 
didates, however  excellent  or  however  numerous, 
are  excluded. 

"  Thus  the  intolerance  of  one  class  of  christians 
is  not  only  indulged,  but  pampered  and  caressed, 
while  the  religious  profession  of  another  is  treated 
as  a  nullity.  The  incongruity  of  this  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding is  also  extremely  obvious  in  another  view. 
The  admission  of  members  in  our  societies,  it  is 
well  known,  is  determined  by  a  majority  of  suf- 
frages, where  the  minority  is  expected,  and  that 
most  reasonably,  quietly  to  acquiesce  in  the  deci- 
sion of  the  majority.  But  in  the  case  under  pre- 
sent consideration,  where  strict  communion  is  prac- 
tised in  a  church,  the  majority  of  whose  members 
are  of  a  contrary  persuasion,  the  eligibility,  not 
of  an  individual,  but  of  a  whole  class  of  individuals, 
to  an  indefinite  extent,  is  virtually  determined  by 
the  judgment  of  the  smaller,  in  opposition  to  the 
larger  party. 

"  The  injustice  of  such  an  arrangement  will  per- 
haps be  admitted :  but  how,  it  will  be  asked,  can 
it  be  remedied  ?     Would  it  be  proper  to  exclude 
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such  as  feel  it  impossible,  with  a  good  conscience, 
to  commune  with  pa^dobaptists,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  the  latter  ?  Nothing  is  more  remote  from 
our  intention.  Without  inflicting  the  slightest 
wound  on  tliose  amiable  and  exemplary  persons  ! 
who  scruple  the  lawfulness  of  that  measure,  the 
remedy  appears  equally  simple  and  obvious. 

"  AVhenever  there  is  a  decided  majority  in  a 
church,  whose  views  are  in  unison  with  those  we 
are  attempting  to  recommend,  let  them  throw 
down  the  barriers,  and  admit  pious  paedobaptists 
^vithout  hesitation  ;  and  let  those  whose  principles 
deter  them  from  joining  in  such  a  communion, 
receive  the  Lord's  supper  apart,  retaining  at  the 
same  time  all  their  rights  and  privileges  unim- 
paired. By  this  simple  expedient  the  views  of  all 
the  parties  would  be  met ;  the  majority  vsdll  exert 
their  prerogative,  and  act  consistently  with  their 
avowed  principles ;  the  paedobaptists  will  obtain 
their  rights,  and  the  abettors  of  strict  communion 
vnW  enjoy  that  state  of  separation  and  seclusion 
which  they  covet.  By  this  means  a  silent  revolu- 
tion may  be  effected  in  our  churches,  unstained 
by  a  particle  of  violence  or  of  injustice.  But  while 
the  present  plan  is  pursued,  while  we  are  waiting 
for  the  last  sands  of  intolerance  to  run  out,  the 
domination  of  error  and  injustice  may  be  prolonged 
to  an  intenninable  period,  since  of  all  creatures, 
bigotry  is  the  most  tenacious  of  life." 
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A.  D.  1824—1826. 


The  unpleasant  circumstances  about  to  be  men- 
tioned, being  no  other  than  what  christian  societies 
in  general  are  liable  to  meet  with,  would  have  re- 
quired no  notice  in  this  place,  but  for  the  unex- 
pected results  to  which  they  led,  and  the  influence 
they  exerted  on  the  future  destiny  of  our  lamented 
friend,  who  from  this  period  began  to  be  loosened 
from  the  soil  in  which  he  had  so  long  flourished 
and  been  rendered  fruitful. 

But  towards  the  close  of  1824,  symptoms  of 
uneasiness,  arising  out  of  a  case  of  church  disci- 
pline, manifested  themselves  among  the  people, 
and  involved  in  much  perplexity  the  faithful  pas- 
tor, who  with  all  his  candour  and  forbearance,  was 
firm  and  inflexible  where  the  honour  of  religion  is 
concerned.  In  the  present  instance  he  was  under 
the  painful  necessity  of  announcing  from  the  pul- 
pit the  exclusion  of  a  dishonest  member,  a  practice 
he  never  adopted,  except  in  cases  of  public  noto- 
riety, where  the  feelings  of  the  offender  were  en- 
titled to  no  indulgence,  and  where  the  credit  of 
the  christian  profession  demanded  reparation.    On 
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such  an  occasion  his  admonitions  and  censures 
were  dehvered  with  an  awful  solemnity,  penetrat- 
ing and  appalHng  every  heart.  When  intrigues 
were  at  work  to  screen  the  guilty,  to  neutralise  the 
censure  by  unseasonable  commiseration,  he  knew 
how  to  reprimand  with  just  severity  the  conduct 
of  those  who  would  have  compromised  the  inte- 
grity of  the  church.  The  affectionate  pastor  suf- 
fered long  and  was  kind,  but  there  was  a  point 
beyond  which  his  forbearance  could  not  extend ; 
the  honour  of  Christ  was  dearer  to  him  than  every 
other  consideration,  and  when  this  was  brought 
into  competition  he  regarded  no  man's  person,  and 
calculated  on  no  consequences.  Inuendos  were 
conveyed  in  anonymous  letters,  garbled  statements 
appeared  in  a  local  newspaper,  accompanied  with 
reflections  on  the  severity  of  his  procedure  ;  but 
instead  of  replying  to  any  of  these,  or  descending 
to  any  detail,  he  rested  his  defence  on  what  St. 
Cyprian  calls  "  the  divine  suffrage  of  the  people." 
His  words  on  this  occasion  were,  "  In  their  judg- 
ment I  heartily  concurred  :  but  had  it  been  other- 
wise, I  could  not  have  declined  the  duty  assigned 
me,  without  assuming  more  of  the  highpriest  than 
is  consistent  with  my  ideas  of  religious  deco- 
rum." 

The  congregation  continued  in  a  state  of  uneasi- 
ness for  some  time  afterwards,  the  personal  friends 
of  Mr.  Hall  were  deeply  concerned  for  the  rude 
treatment  he  had  met  with ;  and  though  he  con- 
tinued his  ministry  with  great  composure,  he  began 
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to  fear  that  much  of  his  usefulness  would  be  sus- 
pended. 

An  event  soon  afterwards  transpired,  which 
though  for  a  time  it  added  much  to  his  perplexity, 
gave  a  new  direction  to  his  thoughts  and  feelings, 
and  presented  another  and  a  more  important  field 
of  labour. 

Dr.  Ryland  died  in  May  1825,  and  Mr.  Hall 
was  summoned  to  Bristol  to  attend  the  interment, 
and  deliver  the  funeral  discourse.  During  this 
mournful  visit  some  of  his  friends  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  grounds 
of  uneasiness  which  existed  at  Leicester,  and 
anxiously  availed  themselves  of  it  in  order  to  ef- 
fectuate his  removal.  Shortly  after  he  returned 
home  a  letter  was  addressed  to  him  by  a  respect- 
able individual  to  sound  him  upon  the  subject; 
stating  the  high  regard  entertained  towards  him 
by  the  friends  at  Bristol,  and  the  general  wish  that 
he  would  consent  to  take  upon  him  the  charge  of 
the  congregation  at  Broadmead. 

Far  from  wishing  to  avail  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  relieved  of  his  present  difficulties, 
he  entertained  almost  an  insuperable  objection  to 
leaving  his  situation,  and  felt  deeply  sensible  of 
his  inability  to  fill  up  the  station  assigned  him. 
He  also  conceived  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  per- 
sonal piety  and  general  excellence  of  Dr.  Ryland, 
that  he  said,  if  he  could  even  see  his  way  clear  to 
remove,  he  should  still  tremble  at  the  thought  of 
being  placed  where  he  must  necessarily  sustain  a 
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comparison  with  his  lamented  friend.  But  should 
the  clmrch  at  Broadmead  see  fit  to  invite  him  to 
the  pastoral  office,  he  should  still  require  time  to 
consider  of  it,  before  he  could  give  any  thing  like 
a  decisive  answer.  On  some  accounts,  he  at  the 
same  time  admitted,  that  he  should  prefer  Bristol 
to  any  other  place,  especially  as  the  state  of  things 
at  Leicester  was  far  from  what  he  could  have  wish- 
ed, though  the  scene  began  a  little  to  brighten : 
and  if  nothing  had  occurred  to  disturb  their  long- 
continued  tranquility,  he  should  have  thought  of 
nothing  but  ending  his  days  at  Leicester. 

In  reply  to  subsequent  solicitations  he  stated, 
that  there  still  were  difficulties  which  he  knew  not 
how  to  surmount.  The  church  at  Harvey  Lane, 
informed  of  this  correspondence,  w^as  greatly  agi- 
tated, and  adopted  some  prompt  measures  to  re- 
press existing  grievances.  The  inducements  to 
continue  at  Leicester,  hitherto  the  scene  of  so 
much  comfort  and  usefulness,  and  the  motives  to 
leave,  were  so  nearly  balanced  in  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Hall,  that  he  was  still  for  some  time  held  in  pain- 
ful suspense. 

The  congregation  at  Broadmead,  intent  upon 
their  object,  endeavoured  to  bring  matters  to  an 
issue  by  more  energetic  means  than  an  epistolary 
correspondence.  A  deputation  waited  personally 
on  Mr.  Hall  to  solicit  his  compliance,  and  to  re- 
move if  possible  the  existing  difficulties.  He  at 
length  urged,  as  a  principal  objection,  that  he 
could  not  undertake  conjointly  the  superintendence 
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of  the  church  and  the  academy,  as  had  usually 
been  done  by  the  pastor  of  Broadmead.  This 
difficulty  however  was  soon  disposed  of,  the  depu- 
tation bringing  an  invitation  only  on  behalf  of  the 
church,  and  engaging  their  utmost  endeavours  to 
bring  the  academy  under  a  distinct  presidency. 

Several  months  more  elapsed,  before  Mr.  Hall 
could  fully  make  up  his  mind  upon  the  subject. 
His  inclination  preponderated  towards  Bristol.  It 
had  been  the  scene  of  his  early  labours,  was  the 
place  of  residence  of  his  family  connections,  as 
well  as  of  many  of  his  old  friends,  for  whom  he 
cherished  the  highest  esteem,  the  situation  offering 
at  the  same  time  equal  if  not  superior  prospects 
of  usefulness ;  all  these  considerations  had  an  in- 
fluence on  his  feelings  and  his  judgment,  which  he 
found  it  difficult  to  resist.  Meanwhile,  the  pain  it 
would  give  his  friends  at  Leicester  to  leave  them, 
the  success  which  had  attended  his  labours,  the 
fear  of  displeasing  God  by  deserting  his  post,  and 
the  injurious  effects  it  might  possibly  have  on  the 
church  which  he  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in 
raising  from  the  dust,  to  a  state  of  great  pros- 
perity,— all  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  great  em- 
barrassment, and  he  must  still  beg  another  month, 
before  he  could  possibly  give  a  final  answer. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  negociation,  when  all 
was  in  a  state  of  indecision,  Mr.  Hall  evaded  all 
enquiry  among  his  friends  at  Leicester,  who  began 
to  be  sufficiently  alarmed  as  soon  as  they  discover- 
ed that  attempts  were  making  to  remove  him  to 
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Bristol,  and  they  augured  from  it  some  approach- 
ing catastrophe.  Care  was  taken  to  hush  into 
silence  the  voice  of  a  disappointed  faction,  an 
appearance  of  peace  and  harmony  was  assumed, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  a  measure 
speedily  to  be  adopted.  The  church  in  Harvey 
Lane  assembled  in  the  beginning  of  August,  and 
unanimously  agreed  in  an  address,  entreating  their 
pastor  not  to  leave  them.  It  stated  their  appre- 
hension of  a  project  for  dissolving  his  connection 
with  them,  that  they  would  have  been  thankful  if 
he  had  at  once  negatived  every  such  attempt,  and 
still  hoped  he  would  not  yield  to  any  solicitation. 
They  remind  him  of  the  singular  interposition  of 
providence  which  brought  him  to  Leicester,  of  the 
remarkable  success  which  had  attended  his  labours, 
and  the  still  enlarging  prospects  of  usefulness  from 
a  rapidly  encreasing  population ;  that  no  less  than 
two  hundred  and  forty  persons  had  been  added  to 
the  church,  the  gi'eater  part  of  whom  had  been 
baptised  during  his  ministry;  three  of  their  num- 
ber had  been  called  to  occupy  useful  stations  in 
the  ministry,  and  all  classes  of  the  community  had 
been  greatly  benefited  by  his  labours.  The  ad- 
dress concluded  with  an  expression  of  regret,  that 
**  any  unhappy  differences  among  the  members  of 
the  church"  should  have  disturbed  their  pastor's 
peace,  and  a  hope  that  all  would  subside  into 
harmony  and  love. 

This  address,  while  it  carefully  enumerates  the 
motives  that  should  induce  Mr.  Hall's  continuance, 
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arising  chiefly  from  a  survey  of  his  extensive  use- 
fuhiess,  offers  no  apology  for  the  factious  opposi- 
tion he  had  met  with  in  the  faithful  discharge  of 
pastoral  duties,  nor  does  it  so  much  as  imply  any 
censure  on  the  character  of  that  opposition,  but 
passes  over  all  that  had  happened  as  mere  "  differ- 
ences among  the  members  of  the  church,"  and 
leaves  the  pastor's  conduct  without  a  word  of  de- 
fence. Yet  with  all  this  want  of  moral  delicacy, 
and  of  sympathy  with  his  wounded  feelings,  Mr. 
Hall,  whose  magnanimity  induced  him  at  all  times 
to  lose  sight  of  what  was  personal  to  himself,  re- 
ceived the  address  with  his  usual  candour  and 
liberality. 

The  Morning  church  under  his  care,  consisting 
chiefly  of  psedobaptist  brethren,  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  larger  society,  and  addressed  to  him 
a  letter  full  of  condolence,  and  full  of  entreaties 
for  his  continuance  among  them.  This  was  soon 
followed  with  an  imploring  address,  numerously 
signed  by  the  congregation  at  large,  expressing  the 
warmest  gratitude  for  his  past  services,  and  the 
irreparable  loss  that  would  be  sustained  by  his  re- 
moval. Some  of  the  leading  gentlemen  of  the 
town  of  Leicester,  occasional  hearers,  united  with 
Mr.  Hall's  immediate  friends  in  a  proposal  of 
building  a  new  place  of  worship,  and  forming  a 
new  society  on  the  liberal  principles  which  he  had 
so  powerfully  advocated,  and  were  prepared  for 
almost  any  sacrifice,  rather  than  be  deprived  of  his 
ministry  and  his  friendship. 
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To  none  of  these  addresses  and  entreaties  was 
Mr.  Hall  in  a  capacity  to  give  any  immediate  or 
distinct  reply  ;  lie  was  still  in  a  strait  betwixt  two, 
not  knowing  whether  to  abide  or  to  depart.  The 
church  at  Bristol  pressed  him  to  comply  with  their 
invitation,  the  church  at  Leicester  pulled  in  an  op- 
posite direction  ;  and  he,  rent  with  anguish,  knew 
not  how  to  leave  a  people  with  whom  he  had 
been  so  long  and  so  happily  united.  He  sighed, 
he  prayed,  he  wept,  and  begged  to  defer  his  answer 
till  October. 

When  October  came  it  found  him  in  the  same 
state,  and  he  requested  the  indulgence  of  another 
month.  Two  months  more  elapsed,  before  he 
could  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion.  He  then 
accepted  the  invitation  to  Broadmead,  on  condi- 
tion however,  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  make 
trial  of  the  situation  for  one  year ;  and  if  not 
mutually  satisfactory  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the 
union  to  be  dissolved.  Besides,  he  was  not  sure 
that  the  change  would  be  favourable  to  his  health, 
which  at  his  age  he  deemed  equivalent  to  life 
itself. 

On  the  21st  of  Dec.  1825,  he  addressed  the 
following 

LETTER   TO   THE    CHURCH   AT   BROADMEAD,    BRISTOL. 

Dear  Brethren, 

After  long  and   mature  deliberation   and 
earnest  prayer,  I  \mte  these  hues  to  inform  you 
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that  I  accept  the  invitation  you  have  been  pleased 
to  give  me  to  the  pastoral  office.  That  it  may 
become  a  mutual  blessing,  and  that  you  and  my- 
self may  reap  the  fruit  of  it,  in  the  glory  of  God, 
the  spiritual  improvement  of  each  other,  and  the 
conversion  of  sinners  from  the  error  of  their  way, 
will  I  trust  continue  to  be,  as  it  has  already  been, 
the  object  of  your  frequent  and  fervent  supplica- 
tions at  the  throne  of  grace.  Be  assured  I  feel 
deeply  my  utter  inability  for  the  adequate  discharge 
of  the  weighty  duties  which  devolve  upon  me,  and 
particularly  my  unfitness  to  walk  in  the  steps  of 
your  late  venerated  pastor.  My  only  hope,  amidst 
the  discouragements  arising  from  this  quarter,  is 
placed  in  '  your  prayers  and  the  supply  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  Jesus.'  Conscious  as  I  am  of 
innumerable  imperfections,  I  must  rely  on  your 
candour  for  a  favourable  construction  of  my  con- 
duct and  reception  of  my  labours. 

Permit  me,  my  dear  brethren,  to  conclude  by 
commending  you  to  God,  and  to  the  word  of  his 
grace. 

R.  Hall. 

The  tidings  of  his  intended  removal  flew  in 
every  direction,  subjecting  him  to  a  trial  of  heart 
and  intellect  which  few  would  have  been  able  to 
sustain.  For  several  days  his  house  was  continu- 
ally beset  by  persons  of  every  grade  and  profession, 
in  town  and  country,  imploring  him  not  to  leave 
them.     Ahnost    every   one    of    the    congregation 
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begged  an  interview,  to  thank  him  for  his  piibKc 
ministrations,  his  counsels  and  warnings,  and  to 
breathe  out  their  ardent  wishes  for  his  future  hfe 
and  usefuhiess.  Some  of  these  interviews  left  an 
impression  which  nothing  will  be  able  to  obliterate. 
Whithersoever  he  went  he  was  perpetually  greeted 
with  expressions  of  regret  and  lamentation ;  even 
the  provincial  papers  deprecated  his  removal,  and 
lamented  that  the  town  of  Leicester  should  thus 
be  deprived  of  its  brightest  ornament. 

Shortly  before  he  left,  the  congregation  seemed 
to  have  recovered  its  tranquility,  and  to  feel  the 
encreasing  power  of  his  ministry.  On  the  last 
sabbath  he  was  saved  the  necessity  of  delivering 
a  farewell  address,  by  a  previous  engagement  to 
preach  two  sermons  for  the  baptist  mission,  ac- 
cording to  his  annual  custom.  But  the  time  for 
his  leaving  Leicester  being  generally  understood, 
brought  together  a  crowded  auditory,  among  whom 
were  several  persons  of  rank  and  title,  and  some 
sportsmen  belonging  to  the  chase.  At  the  close 
of  the  morning  service  five  persons  were  baptised. 
The  gentlemen  present,  not  accustomed  to  such  a 
spectacle,  eagerly  pressed  forward  to  witness  the 
administration  ;  every  countenance  indicated  great 
seriousness,  and  the  audience  generally  were  deeply 
affected. 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Hall  admitted  the  candi- 
dates to  communion,  after  an  impressive  address, 
and  then  administered  the  Lord's  supper.  Here 
he  poured  out  the  most  pathetic  supplications  for 
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the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  church,  for  the 
rising  generation,  and  especially  for  the  children 
of  his  people,  until  language  and  utterance  failed. 
The  concluding  petitions  were  mingled  with  sighs 
and  weeping,  and  his  manly  face  was  plentifully 
suffused  with  tears.  All  command  over  feeling  for 
a  time  was  lost,  a  suppressed  but  simultaneous 
emotion  pervaded  the  assembly,  until  it  suddenly 
burst  forth  in  one  commingled  stream  of  tender- 
ness and  love.  A  spectator  would  have  been  re- 
minded of  the  parting  between  David  and  Jona- 
than, '  who  wept  one  with  another,  until  David 
exceeded ; '  and  would  have  exclaimed.  See  how 
these  christians  love  one  another.  Mr.  Eustace 
Carey  being  present  on  a  visit,  interposed  a  few 
seasonable  and  tranquilising  reflections,  arising 
from  the  prospect  of  one  day  meeting  to  part  no 
more,  and  where  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee 
away.  A  solemn  silence  ensued,  for  nature  could 
do  no  more  ;  but  the  impressions  produced  on  this 
interesting  occasion  will  probably  survive  the  limits 
of  mortality.  The  services  of  the  day,  and  the 
labours  of  the  beloved  pastor,  closed  with  an 
admirable  discourse  from  Matt.  vi.  10,  March 
26th  1826. 

On  the  29th  he  left  for  Bristol,  amidst  the  re- 
grets and  agonies  of  his  weeping  friends,  whom 
he  endeavoured  to  console  with  the  hope  that  all 
would  turn  to  their  advantage.  He  had  done  but 
little  good,  he  said,  and  feared  that  in  future  he 
should  do  less  ;  and  to  mitigate  the  pain  of  separa- 
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tion  he  promised  them  an  annual  visit,  as  long 
as  health  and  other  circumstances  would  permit. 
Still,  the  congregation,  the  town,  the  society  of 
Leicester,  all  deplored  their  loss,  and  felt  a  vacancy 
which  his  presence  only  could  supply.  Two  per- 
sons travelling  by  coach  soon  after,  entire  strangers 
to  each  other,  one  of  them  said  as  they  approached 
the  town.  What  is  Leicester  now,  more  than  any 
other  place  ?  Its  brightest  luminary,  who  had 
Ions:  been  the  centre  of  attraction  to  men  of  all 
denominations,  is  withdrawn,  and  Leicester  now 
has  nothing  to  signalise  it,  nothing  to  distinguish 
it  from  any  other  town.  His  companion  was  struck 
with  tliese  appropriate  remarks,  but  could  never 
ascertain  by  whom  they  were  offered. 

On  the  3rd  of  April  Mr.  Hall  addressed  to  his 
friends,  from  whom  he  had  lately  been  separated, 
the  following  apostolical  epistles,  announcing  his 
resignation  of  the  pastoral  office,  and  offering  the 
most  seasonable  and  affectionate  advice. 

TO  THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST,  MEETING  IN  HARVEY  LANE, 
LEICESTER. 

My  dear  Brethren  and  Sisters, 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  solemnly  and 
affectionately  resigning  the  pastoral  charge  which 
I  have  long  sustained  among  you,  and  of  express- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  deep  sense  I  shall  ever 
retain  of  the  marks  of  affection  and  esteem,  with 
which  both  collectively  and  individually  you  have 
honoured  me. 
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Though  the  providence  of  God  has,  as  I  con- 
ceive, called  me  to  labour  in  another  part  of  his 
vineyard,  my  solicitude  for  your  spiritual  welfare 
will  ever  remain  unimpaired,  nor  will  any  thing 
give  me  more  joy  than  to  hear  of  your  growth, 
peace,  and  prosperity.  My  prayers  will  never 
cease  to  ascend  to  the  God  of  all  comfort,  that  he 
will  establish  your  hearts  in  love,  unite  you  more 
and  more  in  the  fellowship  of  his  saints,  and  make 
you  fruitful  in  every  good  work. 

Let  me  earnestly  entreat  you  to  guard  most 
anxiously  against  whatever  may  tend  to  weaken 
your  union,  diminish  your  affections,  or  imbitter 
your  spirits  against  each  other.  '  Let  brotherly 
love  continue.  Seek  peace,  and  pursue  it ;  and 
may  the  God  of  peace,  who  brought  again  from 
the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus,  that  great  Shepherd  of 
the  sheep,  estabhsh,  strengthen,  settle,  and  make 
you  perfect.' 

I  hope  that  in  the  choice  of  a  successor,  you 
will  earnestly  and  unanimously  seek  divine  direc- 
tion, prefer  the  useful  to  the  splendid,  the  solid  to 
the  glittering  and  the  showy,  and  be  supplied 
with  a  pastor  who  will  in  doctrine  exhibit  incor- 
ruptness,  gravity,  sincerity,  sound  speech  that  can- 
not be  condemned  ;  and  in  manners  and  behaviour 
be  a  pattern  to  all  believers. 

Permit  me  on  this  occasion  to  return  you  my 
sincere  acknowledgments  for  the  uniform  kindness 
with  which  your  have  treated  me,  the  respectful 
attention  you  have  constantly  paid  to  my  ministry. 
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and  the  candour  with  which  you  have  borne  my 
infirmities.  With  my  most  earnest  prayers  for 
your  spiritual  and  eternal  welfare,  I  remain,  my 
dear  brethren  and  sisters. 

Your  obliged  and  affectionate  friend  and  brother, 

Robert  Hall. 

Under  the  same  date  he  sent  his  resignation  to 
the  Morning  church,  the  members  of  which  had 
uniformly  manifested  towards  him  the  highest  de- 
gree of  christian  courtesy,  and  their  harmony  had 
not  at  any  time  been  interrupted.  This  letter,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  altogether  commendatory,  and  full 
of  christian  complacence. 

TO  THE  OPEN  COMMUNION  CHURCH,  MEETING  IN 
HARVEY  LANE,  LEICESTER. 

My  clear  Brethren  and  Sisters, 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
wannest  acknowledgments,  for  the  uniform  kind- 
ness and  attention  I  have  received  at  your  hands, 
at  the  same  time  that  I  resign  my  pastoral  charge 
among  you. 

Let  me  hope,  my  dear  friends,  that  you  will 
still  continue  your  communion,  since  you  may 
rest  assured  that  the  congregation  and  church 
at  Harvey  Lane  will  never  make  choice  of  a  pas- 
tor, who  will  scruple  the  communion  of  pious 
paedobaptists ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  in  a 
short  time  the  middle  wall  of  partition  will  be 
broken  down,  an  event  which  I  well  know  would 
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give  great  pleasure  to  a  vast  majority  of  the  bap- 
tist society. 

Be  assured,  my  dear  friends,  that  the  difference 
of  sentiment  between  us,  on  one  point  of  very 
inferior  importance,  has  never  for  a  moment  abated 
anything  of  my  esteem  for  your  character,  or  my 
sense  of  your  kindness. 

I  have  had  my  trials,  but  I  must  in  justice  say, 
they  have  in  no  degree  arisen  from  you,  whose 
religious  deportment  has  uniformly  been  such  as 
to  give  me  pleasure.  I  am  so  conscious  of  the 
credit  which  your  exemplary  conduct  has  reflected 
on  the  christian  profession,  that  I  cannot  suppress 
my  anxiety  that  you  may  continue  your  commu- 
nion at  Harvey  Lane,  not  doubting  that  it  will 
terminate  ere  long  in  that  entire  coalition  with 
your  fellow  christians,  which  the  principles  of 
Christianity  demand. 

That  the  God  of  peace  may  take  up  his  abode 
among  you,  and  enrich  you  abundantly  with  every 
spiritual  blessing  in  Christ  Jesus,  is  the  sincere 
prayer  of,  my  dear  brethren  and  sisters. 

Your  obliged  and  affectionate  friend  and  brother, 

Robert  Hall. 

The  day  before  Mr.  Hall  left  Leicester,  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  neighbouring  ministers,  con- 
sisting of  baptists  and  paedobaptists,  was  held  at 
Arnsby,  at  which  Mr.  Hall  had  been  accustomed 
to  attend,  when  they  cordially  united  in  presenting 
to  him  the  following  address. 
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TO   THE    REV.    R.    HALL,   ON   HIS   LEAVING   LEICESTER. 

Dear  Sir, 

On  the  occasion  of  your  removal  from  a 
situation  which  for  so  many  years  has  afforded  us 
opportunities  of  accepting  your  friendship,  and  of 
advantage  from  your  instructions,  we  are  desirous 
of  conveying  to  you  the  sentiments  and  feehngs 
of  our  high  respect  and  warm  affection,  and  of 
offering  for  your  acceptance,  the  expression  of  our 
fervent  wishes  for  your  health,  your  comfort  and 
happiness,  and  your  usefulness. 

In  the  enjoyment  of  our  invaluable  liberties  we 
are  too  much  accustomed  to  the  cultivation  of 
mental  independence,  to  allow  us  the  use  of  lan- 
guage inconsistent  with  our  convictions  of  truth ; 
and  we  should  not  presume  to  offer  you  this 
address,  if  w-e  w^ere  not  fully  satisfied,  that  in 
presenting  it  we  are  maintaining  our  integrity  in- 
violate. '  Render  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due,' 
is  a  christian  precept,  and  we  fulfil  its  obligation  in 
part,  in  the  united  tribute  which  we  present  of  our 
homage  to  your  genius  and  talents,  and  of  our 
veneration  for  your  virtues.  In  this  fulfilment  of 
our  duty  it  is  gratifying  to  us  that  we  cannot  be 
subjecting  ourselves  to  any  suspicion  of  insincerity 
or  flattery,  the  wise  and  good  of  every  denomina- 
tion being  united  in  conceding  the  eminence  of 
your  reputation,  and  in  conferring  upon  your  name 
the  most  honourable  distinctions. 
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Of  the  perversion  of  the  faculties,  which  dis- 
tinguish man  from  the  creatures  around  him,  and 
the  injuries  which  eloquence,  apart  from  wisdom 
and  goodness,  has  inflicted  upon  mankind,  the 
proofs  are  but  too  numerous  and  calamitous  in  the 
history  of  the  species.  Our  own  times  have  ex- 
hibited examples  of  the  most  brilliant  genius  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  corruption.  As  committed 
to  your  trust,  these  high  endowments  are  conse- 
crated by  their  alliance  with  piety,  and  sanctified 
by  their  relation  to  the  noblest  and  the  highest 
ends  to  which  divine  gifts  themselves  can  be  sub- 
servient. Of  the  manner  in  which  the  principles 
and  practice  of  evangelical  religion  have  been 
illustrated  and  enforced  by  your  ministry,  our  re- 
collections supply  us  with  the  most  grateful  testi- 
monies. Nor  can  we  omit  to  record,  that  as  often 
as  we  have  been  in  danger  of  being  seduced  into 
the  admiration  of  popular  but  artificial  declaimers, 
reference  to  the  character  and  examples  of  your 
eloquence,  chaste,  simple  and  majestic,  has  pre- 
served us  from  the  influence  of  applauded  but 
unnatural  and  unedifying  models. 

Our  high  respect  however  is  tendered  to  you, 
on  other  accounts  besides  the  deference  which  is 
due  from  us  in  acknowledgment  of  talents  known 
to  all,  and  appreciated  by  all.  The  kindness  which 
you  have  ever  manifested  towards  us,  and  the 
courtesy  with  which  we  have  been  uniformly  re- 
ceived and  treated  by  you,  are  included  in  our 
motives   for  addressing   you.     We   recollect  with 
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pleasure  the  freedom  which  j'ou  kindly  pei-mitted 
us,  and  gratefully  express  our  sense  of  obUgation 
for  your  friendly  and  affectionate  attentions. 

This  address  is  not  presented  exclusively  by 
ministers  of  the  denomination  to  which  your  name 
attaches  so  much  honour,  and  this  circumstance 
we  hope  will  render  it  not  less  acceptable.  With 
one  class  of  professing  christians  rather  than  with 
another,  the  convictions  of  individuals  will  reason- 
ably induce  them  to  unite.  If  the  integrity  of  your 
principles  has  given  you  external  connection  with 
a  particular  denomination  of  christians,  we  have 
not  now  to  learn  that  your  affections  have  the 
most  ample  range — that  your  spirit  is  liberal  and 
catholic — and  that  the  prevalence  of  candour  and 
forbearance  among  christians,  and  the  union  of  all 
Christ's  disciples,  are  objects  of  your  devout  aspi- 
rations and  most  cherished  regards. 

We  regret  your  departure  from  our  neighbour- 
hood, and  we  cannot  but  be  sensible  of  the  pri- 
vations which  we  shall  have  to  deplore  in  your 
removal.  This  w^e  acknowledge  is  a  selfish  feeling ; 
we  are  however  not  willing  that  it  should  be  sup- 
pressed. But  we  should  be  reprehensible  if  we 
did  not  advert  to  circumstances  connected  with 
your  removal,  and  permit  them  to  temper  our 
personal  feelings  in  relation  to  it.  You  are  not 
necessitated  by  incapacity  to  retire  from  active 
scenes,  and  useful  labours,  into  solitude.  You  are 
not  removed  from  us  by  that  visitation  which  in 
respect  to  all  temporal  connection,  is  final  to  man. 
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Nor  is  your  removal  from  us  a  separation  which 
precludes  our  hope  of  again  seeing  you  occasion- 
ally amongst  us.  We  unite  in  thankful  acknow- 
ledgments to  the  Giver  and  Preserver  of  life,  that 
his  mercies  are  still  attending  you — that  you  enjoy 
so  much  health,  and  so  much  competency  for  the 
duties  of  your  office,  and  that  your  departure  from 
the  station  to  which  for  so  long  a  time  you  have 
been  an  ornament,  is  only  for  the  purpose  of 
entering  into  new  christian  relations,  of  greater 
importance  and  of  larger  promise. 

You  are  not  unacquainted  with  the  numerous 
practical  evils  which  afflict  our  churches,  by  which 
the  cause  of  truth  is  obstructed,  and  their  prosperity 
checked  and  blighted ;  and  which,  but  in  too  many 
instances,  issue  in  the  separation  of  ministers  from 
charges  long  occupied  by  them.  We  refer  to  them 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  our  hope,  that  you 
will  enjoy  a  happy  exemption  from  their  influence, 
that  no  '  root  of  bitterness '  will  spring  up  to 
trouble  you,  but  that  your  mind  will  be  permitted 
to  repose  in  undisturbed  tranquility,  and  that  you 
will  behold  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  society 
over  which  you  are  called  to  preside.  May  your 
ministrations  be  duly  appreciated  and  improved, 
and  be  productive  of  great  and  lasting  benefits. 
In  all  your  relations  may  you  be  honoured  and 
happy.  And  for  these,  and  all  other  objects  of 
our  desires  and  prayers  for  you,  may  the  effusions 
of  divine  grace,  and  the  blessing  of  God  be  richly 
imparted  to  you. 
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This  address  having  been  signed  by  five  and 
twenty  of  the  neighbouring  ministers,  and  conveyed 
to  Mr.  Hall  by  one  of  their  number,  he  returned 
the  following  answer,  after  his  arrival  at  Bristol. 

April  lOfh  1826. 
My  dear  and  honoured  Brethren, 

I  sincerely  thank  you  for  the  very  flat- 
tering testimony  of  your  esteem,  contained  in  an 
address  recently  presented  to  me.  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  be  insensible  to  the  honour  conferred 
upon  me  by  this  warm  and  cordial  expression  of 
your  regard,  of  the  sincerity  of  which  your  cha- 
racter affords  the  surest  pledge ;  while  I  must  be 
allowed  to  add,  that  it  would  have  given  me  still 
more  satisfaction,  had  it  been  couched  in  terms 
more  proportioned  to  my  qualifications  and  pre- 
tensions. Next  to  the  approbation  of  the  Searcher 
of  hearts,  the  esteem  of  the  wise  and  good  is  the 
richest  reward  a  mortal  can  enjoy ;  and  though 
conscious  of  not  meriting  the  distinction  you  have 
conferred  upon  me,  it  will  operate  on  me,  I  trust, 
as  a  stimulus,  prompting  me  to  endeavour  to  ren- 
der myself  less  undeserving  of  it. 

That  you,  my  dear  and  honoured  brethren,  may 
long  be  continued  in  your  present  spheres  of  use- 
fulness, and  enjoy  the  sublime  gratification  and 
reward  of  turning  many  to  righteousness,  is  the 
sincere  prayer  of,  dear  brethren. 

Your  obliged  and  affectionate  friend, 
and  humble  servant, 

Robert  Hall. 
r  r 
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Very  few  ministers,  after  serving  for  a  number 
of  years  three  distinct  and  large  congregations, 
have  still  retained  the  supreme  place  in  their  affec- 
tions, each  vying  with  the  other  in  continual  proofs 
of  attachment  to  the  very  end  of  life ;  and  fewer 
still  could  have  borne  with  so  much  becoming  dif- 
fidence the  growing  applause  which  everywhere 
followed  our  inestimable  friend.  Its  only  effect 
on  his  mind  was,  to  encrease  his  self-abasement, 
and  elicit  from  him  the  remark,  that  men's  esteem 
often  arises  from  their  ignorance  of  our  true  cha- 
racter. It  filled  him  wdth  surprise  to  find  himself 
so  much  caressed,  and  with  gratitude  for  favours 
so  numerous  and  undeserved. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter,  dated  June 
17th  1826,  giving  an  account  of  his  reception  at 
Bristol,  soon  after  his  arrival,  sufficiently  shows 
that  no  talent,  however  splendid,  that  nothing  but 
a  high  degree  of  moral  excellence,  could  have 
commanded  that  veneration  and  esteem  that  was 
constantly  paid  him. 

"  The  kindness  of  friends  from  all  quarters  is. 
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says  he,  more  than  equal  to  my  utmost  wishes. 
They  all  seem  most  anxious  to  contribute  to  my 
ease  and  comfort.  My  reception  is  in  this  respect 
beyond  any  thing  I  had  presumed  to  expect,  and 
incomparably  beyond  my  deserts.  I  certainly  find 
the  society  of  this  place  more  intelligent  and  more 
polished,  and  in  this  respect  superior  to  that  of 
Leicester.  Not  that  they  have  more  native  talent, 
perhaps  on  the  whole  less,  but  a  far  greater  pro- 
portion of  them  are  in  easy  circumstances,  and 
therefore  have  more  leisure  for  reading  and  con- 
versation. I  have  reason  to  hope  also  that  there 
is  a  considerable  prevalence  of  piety  among  the 
members  of  the  church,  though  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  them.  The  congregation  is  quite  as 
numerous  as  I  wish.  We  are  well  attended  in  the 
morning,  and  in  the  evening  very  full,  so  that  seats 
are  placed  in  the  aisles.  I  feel  complete  satisfac- 
tion respecting  the  propriety  of  the  measure  which 
I  took ;  and  indeed  it  has  long  been  my  opinion, 
that  ministers  may  stay  too  long  in  the  same 
place  ;  a  removal,  after  a  certain  number  of  years, 
is  best  both  for  them  and  their  hearers." 

His  strength  however  soon  began  to  fail  him, 
and  after  preaching  twice  on  the  sabbath  he  was 
frequently  so  much  exhausted  as  to  fall  asleep  on 
the  sofa,  immediately  after  he  had  reached  home, 
though  he  was  conveyed  at  all  times  in  a  vehicle 
pro\ided  for  that  purpose.  Ha\ning  taken  a  little 
repose  after  the  labours  of  the  day,  he  would  rise 
suddenly  and  call  for  the  })ible,  saying  Come,  let 
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us  have  prayer ;  and  often  fell  asleep  before  the 
chapter  was  ended.  He  much  regretted  his  in- 
ability to  walk,  as  it  prevented  his  making  pastoral 
calls,  and  visiting  the  sick,  to  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  in  his  former  situations.  He  had  gene- 
rally for  years  objected  to  dining  from  home,  as  a 
waste  of  time  and  giving  unnecessary  trouble ;  his 
friends  therefore  engaged  him  to  tea,  and  invited 
parties  to  meet  him,  sending  a  car  for  him  at  six 
o'clock,  and  conveyed  him  back  about  ten.  He 
was  much  pleased  with  this  plan ;  but  owing  to  his 
numerous  engagements  it  was  necessary  to  make 
the  appointment  a  fortnight  beforehand,  and  for 
one  of  the  family  to  keep  a  diary  of  the  invita- 
tions. 

Hoping  a  journey  might  be  beneficial  to  his 
health,  he  in  the  following  September  visited  his 
friends  at  Leicester,  where  he  preached  one  sab- 
bath, on  his  way  to  Cambridge ;  and  on  seeing 
them  his  countenance  beamed  with  gladness.  Now 
said  he,  I  feel  at  home  again :  these  are  all  old 
faces,  many  of  those  at  Bristol  are  new  ones.  He 
added  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  happy  in  his 
new  situation,  liked  the  society,  and  felt  encou- 
raged by  the  prospects  before  him. 

Arrived  at  Cambridge,  he  received  the  warm 
congratulations  of  numerous  friends,  all  of  whom 
were  rejoiced  to  see  him,  though  it  was  painfully 
evident  that  his  constitution  was  failing  under  the 
continual  pressure  of  disease.  His  mental  facul- 
ties were  in  no  degree  impaired,  his  preaching  was 
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as  vigorous  as  usual,  and  being  surrounded  by  his 
old  friends,  his  countenance  assumed  a  highly  ani- 
mated appearance.  Several  persons  went  from 
London,  and  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  to 
enjoy  the  treat.  So  numerous  was  the  attendance 
that  the  place  was  not  sufficient  to  contain  the 
people,  great  numbers  were  obliged  to  retire,  and 
some  found  it  necessary  to  go  an  hour  before  the 
commencement  of  the  service  to  secure  a  sitting. 

One  sabbath  morning,  from  an  accession  of  pain, 
he  was  scarcely  able  to  attend  the  meeting,  and 
could  only  take  part  of  the  service.  He  arrived 
late  in  a  private  carriage,  and  from  the  crowds  al- 
ready assembled  he  reached  the  pulpit  with  much 
difficulty,  the  aisles  being  everywhere  thronged 
with  hearers.  The  last  sabbath  evening  during 
this  visit  it  was  found  necessary  to  prop  up  the 
galleries,  the  place  was  crowded  to  excess,  some 
hundreds  could  not  gain  admission,  and  even  stand- 
ing places  in  the  aisles  and  passages  were  retained 
with  difficulty  from  the  pressure  of  the  multitude. 
On  this  occasion  he  delivered  one  of  his  most  en- 
ergetic discourses,  and  towards  the  close  his  flight 
of  eloquence  was  so  rapturous  that  it  seemed  as  if 
the  pulpit  would  scarcely  contain  him. 

On  reentering  the  carriage  after  service,  he  re- 
marked that  he  had  never  witnessed  such  a  scene 
in  any  place  where  he  had  preached,  and  from  the 
pulpit  it  was  almost  terrific.  He  "  could  not  see 
the  bodies  of  the  people,  they  appeared  all  heads, 
a  mass  of   undistinguishable  heads,  and  all  eyes 
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were  fixed  on  him."  He  felt  heartily  glad  that  his 
occasional  labours  at  Cambridge  were  now  closed, 
and  said  it  was  become  a  formidable  undertaking 
to  preach  there,  knowing  that  some  distinguished 
members  of  the  university  were  generally  among 
his  auditors,  and  how  much  would  be  expected 
from  him. 

During  this  visit  Mr.  Hall  preached  also  at  Mel- 
bourne, where  he  had  for  an  auditor  that  consistent 
friend  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  lord  Dacre, 
who  afterwards  waited  for  an  interview  at  a  gentle- 
man's seat  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  a  large 
party  was  assembled  for  the  same  purpose.  His 
lordship  conversed  with  Mr.  Hall  some  time,  sit- 
ting on  the  sofa,  and  afterwards  expressed  his  as- 
tonishment at  his  powers  of  conversation.  Besides 
his  range  of  thought,  his  vivacity  and  cheerfulness, 
which  diffused  around  him  a  feeling  of  serenity 
and  delight,  there  was  also  in  Mr.  Hall's  manners 
so  much  amenity  and  gracefulness,  so  much  in- 
artificial courtesy  and  politeness,  as  to  make  his 
company  pleasant  to  the  most  refined  and  polished 
part  of  society,  and  entitled  him  to  be  regarded 
as  one  of  nature's  true  nobility. 

Mr.  Hall  went  through  the  usual  routine  when- 
ever he  visited  Cambridge ;  alike  beloved  by  all 
classes  of  the  congregation,  he  divided  his  time  as 
much  as  possible  among  them.  He  breakfasted 
with  one  family,  dined  with  another,  and  supped 
with  a  third,  and  it  generally  took  him  three  weeks 
at  least  to  fulfil  these  engagements.     He  had  as 
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usual  a  parting  interview  with  the  old  and  poorer 
members  of  the  church,  observing  to  them  what 
changes  time  and  other  circumstances  had  made, 
and  how  few  of  his  personal  acquaintances  were 
left  amidst  a  numerous  auditory.  At  the  close  of 
his  visits  he  invariably  received  a  pledge  of  the 
attachment  of  his  friends  at  Cambridge,  who  pre- 
sented him  with  a  purse  of  voluntary  offerings, 
more  than  sufficient  to  defray  his  journeying  ex- 
penses, and  at  parting  were  ready  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  Ephesian  elders,  who  fell  on  Paul's 
neck  and  saluted  him. 

After  his  return  to  Bristol  his  health  appeared 
in  a  very  precarious  state,  attended  with  an  un- 
usual depression  of  spirits,  and  a  transient  feeling 
of  disquietude  on  the  subject  of  his  late  removal, 
arising  out  of  some  objections  to  his  favourite  plan 
of  catholic  communion  by  a  few  bigoted  individuals 
who,  as  in  the  former  instance,  were  not  very  ob- 
servant of  the  respect  due  to  his  station  and  his 
character.  Finding  himself  one  day  unable  to 
walk,  from  pain  in  the  chest  and  shortness  of 
breath,  he  remarked  to  a  friend  who  was  with  him 
that  it  was  quite  a  new  symptom.  He  then  ad- 
ded, "  I  never  had  this  till  I  became  so  anxious 
about  leaving  Leicester.  I  have  been  very  much 
perplexed,  fearing  I  have  not  been  in  the  path  of 
duty  in  removing ;  and  you  cannot  conceive  the 
conflict  I  have  had.  The  parting  was  very  pain- 
ful, but  I  acted  for  the  best,  and  have  only  en- 
gaged myself  for  twelve  months ;  so  that  if  I  do 
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not  find  myself  happy,  I  dare  say  the  friends  at 
Leicester  will  be  glad  to  have  me  back."  About 
this  time  those  aromid  him  began  to  be  very  ap- 
prehensive that  he  would  live  only  a  few  years. 

Notwithstanding  these  alarming  appearances,  his 
state  of  health  was  afterwards  improved,  his  spirits 
revived,  and  he  was  enabled  to  continue  his  la- 
bours with  considerable  energy  and  success.  In  a 
letter  dated  April  1827,  he  says,  "  Our  congrega- 
tion continues  very  good,  rather  encreasing  than 
otherwise ;  and  the  kindness  of  the  people  con- 
tinues undiminished.  I  wish  I  could  see  more 
indications  of  usefulness,  yet  have  reason  to  hope 
I  do  not  labour  in  vain.  My  health  is  also  through 
mercy  very  good;  the  recent  complaint  in  my 
breast  is  not  removed,  but  I  think  it  is  somewhat 
abated." 

With  all  his  candour  and  christian  courtesy 
towards  individuals  of  the  established  church,  his 
objections  to  the  constitution  of  the  church,  and 
its  alliance  with  the  state,  retained  all  their  force, 
and  rather  encreased  than  diminished  vrith  advanc- 
ing years.  He  beheld  with  extreme  disgust  the 
late  practice  of  some  dissenting  ministers  in  going 
over  to  the  establishment,  while  the  ranks  of  non- 
conformity are  continually  receiving  additions  by 
the  secession  of  conscientious  men,  who  can  no 
longer  minister  in  a  worldly  sanctuary.  Some  of 
the  late  conformists  profess  indeed  to  become 
"  churchmen  from  conviction,"  while  it  is  but  too 
apparent  that  other  motives  have  had  their  influ- 
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ence.  If  a  dissenting  minister  finds  his  ecclesi- 
astical authority  invaded,  or  the  infallibility  of  his 
judgment  suspected,  by  the  independent  society 
with  which  he  is  connected  ;  if  he  thinks  his  talents 
overlooked  by  the  denomination  to  which  he  be- 
longs, or  his  labours  undervalued  by  the  congre- 
gation he  serves ;  he  then  finds  it  convenient  to 
become  a  churchman  ^'  from  conviction,"  and  retires 
to  an  asylum  where  neither  his  temper  nor  his 
talents  are  hkely  to  meet  with  any  scrutiny.  But 
what  instances  are  there  of  men  distinguished  for 
ability  and  piety,  zeal  and  usefulness,  brought  up 
and  thoroughly  initiated  in  the  principles  of  dis- 
sent and  of  religious  liberty,  surrendering  them- 
selves up  to  a  diocesan,  and  joining  in  the  pomp 
and  ceremony  of  a  national  religion,  founded  or 
annihilated  by  act  of  parliament. 

When  a  young  man  at  Bristol,  whose  parents 
were  dissenters,  was  preparing  himself  for  the 
church,  and  wished  to  consult  Mr.  Hall  about  a 
course  of  reading,  he  declined  all  interference, 
saying,  "  His  tutor  is  the  proper  person  to  recom- 
mend the  best  books.  I  have  met  with  the  same 
thing  before,  and  have  had  my  name  bandied  about 
everywhere  with  the  books  I  have  recommended. 
I  shall  therefore  do  no  such  thing.  Besides,  it 
would  be  very  inconsistent  in  me  as  a  dissenter, 
to  be  accessory  to  his  going  into  the  church,  espe- 
cially as  his  parents  also  are  dissenters.  I  can 
make  every  allowance  for  a  conscientious  young 
man,  who  has  been  educated  a  churchman ;  but 
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I  can  scarcely  conceive  it  possible  for  any  youths 
having  been  brought  up  a  dissenter,  seriously  to 
decide  in  favour  of  the  church,  without  having 
some  sinister  ends  in  view.  The  argument  upon 
this  subject  is  very  clear,  and  lies  in  a  very  narrow 
compass.  Christ  is  the  sole  lawgiver  in  his  church. 
He  said,  '  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world:'  it 
was  to  be  distinct  and  separate.  Whoever  then 
attempts  to  connect  his  kingdom  or  church  with 
the  state,  or  with  the  honours,  the  dignities  and 
emoluments  of  this  world,  whatever  may  be  the 
pretense,  makes  it  a  worldly  sanctuary,  and  dis- 
obeys the  will  of  the  lawgiver."  u 
Mr.  Hall  was  exceedingly  fond  of  architectural 
antiquities,  and  though  not  a  student  in  the  art  he 
was  a  good  judge  of  such  matters,  and  seldom 
visited  where  an  object  of  this  sort  was  to  be  seen 
without  gratifying  his  taste  by  a  close  inspection. 
Being  one  day  at  a  place  in  the  west  of  England 
where  an  ancient  cathedral  presented  itself,  he 
hastened  to  the  spot,  and  was  conducted  through 
the  spacious  aisles  by  the  verger,  who  was  to- 
tally unacquainted  with  the  quahty  of  his  visi- 
tor. While  he  was  admiring  the  solemn  grandeur 
of  the  edifice,  his  attendant  remarked  that  the 
bishop  was  very  well  off,  and  derived  a  large 
revenue  from  the  whole  of  his  diocese.  Mr.  Hall, 
recollecting  the  anti-evangelical  character  of  the 
prelate  and  his  strong  aversion  to  the  orthodox 
clergy,  sarcastically  replied,  "  I  understand  it  is 
a  rich  diocese,  and  he  had  need  to  make  the  best 
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of  it,  for  it  is  all  the  portion  he  is  ever  likely  to 
possess." 

June  20th  1827,  Mr.  Hall  preached  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  baptist  mission-society,  which 
was  held  in  London  ;  but  unfortunately  not  one 
third  of  the  large  audience  covild  hear  him,  though 
he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost.  He  was  after- 
wards solicited  to  print  the  sermon,  for  the  gi'atifi- 
cation  of  those  who  could  not  hear,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  mission,  but  declined  it.  The  ser- 
mon itself,  though  a  very  good  one,  was  not  one 
of  his  best  efforts ;  and  it  is  beheved  that  nearly 
all  his  superior  discourses  were  delivered  at  home 
in  his  own  pulpit.  No  man  enjoyed  society  more 
than  Mr.  Hall,  but  he  always  required  it  to  be 
limited  and  select ;  there  was  something  in  public 
associations  and  multituchnous  meetings  so  uncon- 
genial with  his  habits  and  feelings,  that  when 
forced  into  them  he  had  little  enjoyment,  and  had 
besides  an  insuperable  objection  to  every  thing 
like  ostentation  and  parade  in  matters  of  religion. 
He  did  not  attend  the  Report  meeting  of  the  so- 
ciety, but  carefully  avoided  being  called  upon  to 
make  a  speech,  and  spent  the  interval  with  two 
or  three  confidential  friends,  to  whom  he  disclosed 
the  feelings  with  which  he  was  at  that  time  op- 
pressed, from  the  unrighteous  treatment  he  had 
met  with  at  the  hands  of  one  or  two  inconsiderate 
individuals  in  some  recent  instances. 

About  the  time  the  annual  meetings  began  to 
be    held    in    London,   soon   after  the    decease    of 
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Mr.  Fuller,  he  deprecated  the  change  of  system, 
and  the  parade  attending  the  anniversaries.  "  Our 
society  said  he  has  done  much,  and  said  little ;  it 
shows  itself  in  its  effects,  not  in  its  preparations. 
I  am  much  grieved  that  it  is  about  to  relinquish 
that  praise,  and  to  vie  with  others  in  the  noise  and 
ostentation  of  its  proceedings.  Why  should  we 
at  last  imitate  what  we  have  so  long  condemned." 
At  another  time  he  said,  "  There  should  be  less 
speaking,  and  more  prayer ;  for  that  only  has 
power  with  God.  Before  the  final  prevalence  of 
Christianity,  the  church,  the  pure  church  of  Christ, 
will  appear  in  her  original  simplicity,  using  no 
other  weapons  than  those  of  union,  of  prayer  and 
of  supplication." 

The  affectionate  interest  he  had  taken  in  the 
mission,  and  his  generous  exertions  on  its  behalf, 
led  him  also  to  deplore  the  schism  which  had 
taken  place  in  reference  to  the  brethren  at  Se- 
rampore,  who  had  in  effect  renounced  their  con- 
nection with  the  parent  society,  and  appropriated 
to  themselves  the  exclusive  management  of  that 
part  of  the  mission  which  came  under  their  own 
immediate  inspection ;  yet,  claiming  at  the  same 
time,  an  annual  exhibition  from  the  funds  of  the 
society.  Unable  to  attend  a  committee  for  taking 
the  whole  of  this  matter  into  consideration,  Mr. 
Hall  addressed  to  them  a  letter,  stating  his  opi- 
nion that,  while  it  might  be  proper  to  tender  occa- 
sional assistance  to  that  branch  of  the  mission,  it 
would  be  highly  inexpedient  to  stipulate  for  annual 
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payments,  or  hastily  to  comply  with  the  requisi- 
tion of  the  missionaries  for  a  determinate  part  of 
the  society's  income,  more  especially  as  they  had 
by  a  deed  of  settlement  secm-ed  to  themselves  the 
entire  acquisitions  at  Serampore,  whether  arising 
from  public  contributions  or  their  own  personal 
exertions  conjointly,  and  had  virtually  at  least 
subjected  the  home  society  to  a  sort  of  feudal  de- 
pendence in  all  time  to  come,  on  persons  whom 
they  knew  not,  whose  characters  could  not  be 
ascertained,  and  whose  conduct  was  not  under 
their  controul. 

Entertaining  this  rational  and  consistent  view  of 
the  subject,  Mr.  Hall  often  lamented  that  he  had 
not  the  concurrence  of  his  philosophic  friend  who, 
to  use  his  own  words,  had  he  not  been  "  so 
credulous  of  the  delusive  representations,"  by  the 
plausible  and  interested  agent  of  the  Serampore 
establishment,  "would  not  have  written  a  single 
sentence  of  that  letter  "  which  he  has  lately  given 
to  the  public,  reflecting  not  only  on  the  judgment 
and  impartiality  of  Mr.  Hall,  and  of  Dr.  Ryland, 
whose  authority  he  is  sometimes  anxious  to  quote, 
but  also  on  that  of  the  committee,  who  had  the 
best  possible  means  of  information,  and  whose 
decision  is  accorded  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
subscribers  throughout  the  country. 

On  his  return  from  London  to  Bristol  he  slept 
at  Newbury,  unable  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  so  long 
a  journey ;    and  having  been   several  days  from 
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home,  mixed  up  with  various  company,  and  jaded 
with  almost  incessant  conversation,  his  physical 
and  moral  powers  began  to  flag,  and  needed  some 
repose.  He  therefore  retired  to  the  inn,  intending 
to  remain  incog.  An  estimable  young  minister, 
then  stationed  at  Newbury,  having  been  previously 
informed  of  his  expected  arrival,  hastened  to  the 
inn,  entreating  him  to  accept  accommodations  at 
the  house  of  a  friend.  Mr.  Hall  peremptorily  re- 
fused the  offer,  ordered  a  bed  at  the  inn,  and 
seemed  not  in  the  mood  to  receive  a  stranger. 
But  having  placed  himself  in  a  reclining  posture, 
and  lighted  his  pipe,  his  visitor  ventured  to  intro- 
duce a  little  conversation  relative  to  the  excellent 
Samuel  Pearce,  and  hinted  his  having  understood 
that  Mr.  Hall  had  been  the  means  of  introducing 
him  to  the  congregation  at  Birmingham.  Mr.  Hall 
replied  rather  sharply,  "  There  was  no  merit  at 
all  in  that,  sir.  It  requires  no  sagacity  for  a  man 
to  discover  the  sun ;  and  the  highly  estimable 
quahties  of  Pearce  were  equally  conspicuous." 
After  appearing  for  a  little  while  repulsive,  he  en- 
tered into  a  calm  and  friendly  conversation,  and 
at  length  conceived  an  attachment  which  was  che- 
rished to  the  end  of  life. 

He  detailed  the  incidents  of  his  late  visit  in 
London ;  and  having  noticed  the  vast  crowds  of 
persons  who  have  of  late  years  acquired  the  habit 
of  frequenting  public  meetings,  he  expressed  an 
apprehension  that  in  many  instances  it  served  only 
as  an  apology  for  the  neglect  of  private  devotion. 
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He  feared  it  was  a  symptom  of  the  soul  being  in 
sucli  a  state,  that  it  shrunk  from  retirement  and 
self-examination,  and  found  a  refuge  in  appearing 
frequently  in  public  services.  It  looked  as  if  the 
piety  of  some  christians  was  so  meagre  in  its 
character,  that  it  could  exist  only  under  the  ex- 
citement produced  by  large  public  assemblies. 

He  then  offered  some  striking  remarks  on  the 
injurious  effects  on  the  minds  of  ministers,  occa- 
sioned by  their  preaching  too  frequently.  The 
demands  of  such  congregations  as  expect  three 
sermons  on  the  Lord's  day,  were  preposterously 
imreasonable,  as  has  been  made  apparent  in  too 
many  instances.  They  make  a  demand  which  no 
man  can  adequately  meet.  An  attempt  is  made  to 
satisfy  it ;  the  result  very  shortly  is,  the  congrega- 
tion begin  to  complain  of  the  exercises  of  the 
pulpit  as  being  crude  and  insipid.  Hurried  and 
frequent  preaching,  he  remarked,  upon  the  affect- 
ing and  all-important  doctrines  of  salvation,  seri- 
ously injures  and  impoverishes  the  mind,  exhausts 
the  power  of  feeling,  dries  up  the  dew  of  a  man's 
sensibility,  and  leaves  the  soul  to  chill  in  the 
coldness  of  apathy. 

Before  Mr.  Hall  left  Newbury,  he  visited  his  old 
acquaintance  Mr.  Bicheno,  formerly  pastor  of  the 
baptist  church  in  that  place,  and  the  well-known 
author  of  some  valuable  dissertations  on  prophecy, 
published  soon  after  the  French  revolution  of 
1789,  and  having  reference  to  that  great  event. 
Mr.  Bicheno  had  long  been  in  a  state  of  deep 
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affliction  from  a  paralytic  affection,  and  was  over- 
joyed on  receiving  so  unexpected  a  visit  from  one 
whom  he  had  long  held  in  the  highest  estimation. 
The  delicacy  of  Mr.  Hall's  conduct  on  this  occa- 
sion was  evidently  the  result  of  a  profound  under- 
standing, of  feelings  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel,  and  highly  characteristic  of  his  usual 
candour  and  christian  kindness. 

The  theological  speculations  of  his  afflicted 
friend  were  on  some  points  equivocal ;  he  doubted 
the  athanasian  hypothesis,  and  preferred  the  no- 
tion of  a  modal  trinity ;  but  his  speculations  had 
no  visible  influence  on  his  practical  or  devotional 
system ;  his  piety  was  sincere  and  unquestionable, 
his  whole  deportment  upright  and  unblemished. 
Mr.  Hall  approached  his  bedside,  not  to  put  inter- 
rogatories on  points  of  doctrine,  not  to  measure 
the  extent  of  his  creed,  but  to  sound  the  depth 
of  his  experience,  to  ascertain  the  foundation  of 
his  hope,  and  to  pour  into  his  soul  those  heavenly 
consolations  which  suited  the  condition  of  a  dying 
christian.  With  exquisite  tenderness  he  pressed 
the  hand  of  his  afflicted  friend,  and  for  a  few 
minutes  his  emotions  rendered  him  unable  to  say 
more  than,  "How  are  you — how  do  you  do?" 
Then,  after  awhile,  "Where  have  you  put  your 
trust  for  salvation  and  eternal  life  ?"  On  the  rock, 
on  the  rock  alone,  was  the  answer.  "  And  do  you 
feel  happy  in  relying  on  the  atonement  of  Christ 
Jesus?"  Yes,  perfectly  so.  I  have  nowhere  else 
to  go  for  eternal  life.     This  answer  was  accom- 
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panied  with  a  flood  of  tears.  Mr.  Hall  declined 
asking  any  farther  questions.  He  then  closed 
the  interview  by  offering  up  appropriate  suppli- 
cations, full  of  pathos  and  the  most  touching 
simplicity. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  Mr.  Hall  paid  an- 
other visit  to  his  friends  at  Leicester,  where  he 
continued  for  three  weeks,  and  appeared  like  a 
father  among  his  children,  visiting  from  house  to 
house,  and  leaving  none  unnoticed.  Anxious  to 
afford  to  others  the  pleasure  of  an  interview,  some 
of  them  gave  a  sort  of  general  entertainment ;  but 
being  soon  wearied  and  oppressed  with  such  profuse 
attentions,  he  determined  to  limit  their  hospitali- 
ties by  delivering  a  pointed  discourse  from  Luke  x. 
38 — 42,  which  had  the  desired  effect.  He  looked  in 
pretty  good  health,  says  a  correspondent,  but  seem- 
ed aged ;  yet  its  chief  effect  was  that  of  imparting 
additional  dignity  to  his  countenance,  and  weight 
to  his  character.  He  could  walk  but  little,  and  was 
unable  to  read  without  spectacles,  a  circumstance 
which  had  not  before  been  observed  at  Leicester. 
*'We  have  also  noticed  the  general  absence  of 
those  brilliant  displays  of  wit  and  humour  in  con- 
versation, which  used  to  flash  upon  us  with  so 
•much  startling  delight;  instead  of  this  there  is 
now  a  steady  glowing  brightness,  a  vivid  mildness 
of  conception  that  warms  and  cheers,  and  yields  a 
more  permanent  satisfaction.  The  habitual  theme 
of  his  ministry  now  amongst  us  is,  the  love  of 
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Christ,  ill  its  varied  modifications ;  the  example  of 
Christ,  as  the  perpetual  object  of  imitation;  and 
the  indispensable  obligation  of  christians  to  love 
one  another.  During  this  visit  we  have  been  fre- 
quently reminded  of  '^that  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved,'  at  the  period  when  he  wrote  his  balmy 
epistles,  himself  mellowed  with  love,  '  walking  high 
in  salvation  and  the  climes  of  bliss.' " 

In  some  casual  conversation  while  at  Leicester, 
Mr.  Hall  intimated  that  a  letter  had  been  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  a  baptist  minister,  containing 
a  remonstrance  on  the  subject  of  Open  Com- 
munion, and  requesting  a  correspondence  in  the 
hope  of  convincing  him  of  his  error ;  a  likely 
means  certainly,  of  accomplishing  such  an  object, 
after  the  arguments  of  his  opponents  had  long 
before  been  shivered  to  atoms  by  the  thunder  of 
his  eloquence.  Mr.  Hall  however  replied  to  this 
well-meaning  brother,  that  he  was  surprised  to  find 
him  so  little  acquainted  with  human  nature,  as 
to  suppose  anything  he  could  say  would  have  any 
influence  on  an  '  old  man '  like  himself,  who  had 
long  been  confirmed  in  his  convictions  on  that 
subject.  For  his  own  part  he  had  no  hope  of 
converting  his  coiTespondent  to  his  opinions,  or 
any  other  man  of  his  age.  What  he  had  pubhsh- 
ed  was  chiefly  with  a  view  of  inducing  the  rising 
generation  to  investigate  the  subject  for  them- 
selves, and  in  them  alone  his  hopes  terminated. 
In  another  conversation  he  remarked,  he  was 
glad  to  And  in  numerous  instances  the  fortress  of 
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bigotry  had  been  stormed  with  success,  and  he 
liad  no  doubt  but  Hberal  and  enlarged  conceptions 
on  the  subject  of  christian  communion  would 
universally  prevail ;  and  that  truth,  discharged  of 
the  weight  that  now  depressed  it,  would  soar  aloft, 
and  assert  its  native  supremacy. 

The  ardour  and  the  constancy  of  Mr.  Hall's 
friendships  formed  a  lovely  trait  in  his  character, 
too  rarely  exemphfied  and  too  lightly  esteemed, 
though  it  is  emphatically  said  of  Him  who  is  the 
pattern  of  all  perfection,  that  having  loved  his 
own  which  were  in  the  world,  '  he  loved  them 
unto  the  end.'  And  amongst  men  there  were  but 
few  instances  of  fidelity  so  strongly  marked,  as  in 
the  character  of  our  lamented  friend,  whose  at- 
tachments, founded  in  moral  worth,  and  strength- 
ened by  congeniality  of  disposition,  were  not  liable 
to  fluctuate  with  the  changing  scenes  of  hfe ;  in- 
stead of  being  chilled  by  adversity,  they  gathered 
strength  from  misfortune,  and  the  voice  of  friend- 
ship sounded  with  a  deeper  sympathy  in  the  hour 
of  distress.  His  powerful  discrimination  enabled 
him  to  select,  amidst  the  common  frailties  of  hu- 
manity, some  leading  point  of  character  on  which 
he  could  dwell  with  complacency,  without  being 
under  the  necessity  of  discarding  from  his  affec- 
tions such  as  did  not  display  all  the  excellencies 
he  could  wish.  His  early  intimacies  were  espe- 
cially preserved  with  scrupulous  care,  and  kind- 
nesses confeiTcd  were  never  to  be  forgotten.  At 
the   most    delicate    and   important   period   of   his 
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life,  the  friend  and  companion  of  his  youth  hap- 
pily rendered  himself  subservient  to  his  wishes 
and  his  interest,  by  receiving  into  his  family  the 
intended  partner  of  his  days ;  and  on  his  decease 
he  addressed  the  following  letter  to  his  only  son, 
gratefully  recollecting  these  circumstances,  and 
mingling  with  his  sympathies  the  incense  of  a 
well-deserved  encomium  on  modest  worth,  pure 
and  unsullied,  obscured  only  by  adversity. 

LETTER   TO   MR.  GILL    TIMISIS   ON   THE   DEATH    OF 
HIS   FATHER. 

October  22nd  1827. 

My  dear  Friend, 

It  has  been  too  much  my  custom  to  let 
my  letters  accumulate,  sometimes  for  a  week,  and 
then  to  answer  them  all  together.  This  must  be 
my  apology  for  not  replying  sooner  to  yours  of 
the  12th  instant,  to  which,  had  I  perused  it  earlier, 
I  should  have  replied  without  delay. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  at  the  melancholy  in- 
telligence it  contains,  and  most  sincerely  sympa- 
thise with  you  under  your  irreparable  loss.  You 
have  indeed  lost  a  father  who  secured  the  great- 
est regard  from  all  that  knew  him ;  how  much 
more  from  one  to  whom  he  stood  so  nearly  and 
dearly  related.  I  have  scarcely  ever  known  a 
more  amiable  man,  one  more  imbued  with  the 
milk  of  human  kindness,  or  who  placed  more  of 
his  happiness  in  contributing  to  the  happiness 
of  others. 
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As  these  qualities  endeared  him  wliilc  Uving, 
to  a  large  circle  of  friends,  so  the  remembrance 
of  them  will  make  him  long  and  deeply  regret- 
ted now  he  is  no  more.  But  while  in  one  view 
it  is  painful  to  reflect  on  those  features  of  his 
character  which  enhance  your  loss,  it  is  pleas- 
ing to  reflect  upon  them  in  another,  since  they 
give  you  the  utmost  assurance  of  his  present 
felicity. 

He  is  gone  to  that  region  of  love  which  was 
his  element  while  he  lived,  and  which  so  emi- 
nently qualified  him  for  the  inheritance  of  the 
saints  in  hght.  You  will  I  trust,  my  dear  sir, 
still  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  prayers,  and  of  his 
example  ;  and  after  serving  your  generation  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  God,  be  permitted  to  rejoin 
him,  never  more  to  part.  The  influence  of  reli- 
gion and  of  time  will  I  trust  mitigate  the  anguish 
of  this  stroke,  and  your  present  agitation  of  mind 
subside  into  a  not  unpleasing  melancholy. 

The  intelligence  was  deeply  affecting  to  myself 
and  Mrs.  Hall,  who  always  retains  the  warmest 
sense  of  the  kindness  she  received  under  his  hos- 
pitable roof.  She  begs  to  unite  with  me  in  most 
affectionate  remembrance  to  yourself,  and  your 
excellent  sister. 

I  am,  my  dear  sir,  with  deep  sympathy  and 
regard, 

Your's  affectionately, 

Robert  Hall. 
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Mr.  Hall's  encreasing  infirmities,  which  now 
became  painfully  evident  to  all  his  friends,  did  not 
abate  the  fervour  of  his  zeal,  nor  the  usefulness 
of  his  public  labours.  The  church  under  his  care 
continued  to  be  revived,  was  oft  replenished  with 
large  additions  to  their  number,  and  in  the  space 
of  two  or  three  years  only,  nearly  a  hundred  per- 
sons were  baptised.  One  of  these  groups  of  can- 
didates who  attested  the  power  of  his  ministry, 
afforded  him  vmusual  satisfaction.  It  consisted  of 
persons  of  almost  every  grade  ;  one  was  a  lad  of 
thirteen,  another  a  woman  of  seventy  five,  one  a 
respectable  lady,  another  a  person  in  the  most 
servile  situation,  one  reclaimed  from  infidelity,  and 
another  from  the  errors  of  socinianism ;  and  as 
they  passed  under  review,  previously  to  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  ordinance,  Mr.  Hall  walked  up  and 
down  the  vestry  as  if  in  the  buoyancy  of  youth. 

His  spirituality  and  heavenly-mindedness  en- 
creased  as  he  approached  his  final  home,  greater 
plainness  and  simplicity  pervaded  his  discourses, 
an  awful  solemnity  dwelt  upon  his  spirit,  and  a 
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cloud  of  glory  seemed  to  rest  upon  the  tabernacle. 
His  constant  hearers,  accustomed  as  they  were  to 
his  inspiring  eloquence,  could  not  but  observe  his 
growing  familiarity  with  the  unseen  world,  and  the 
calm  delight  with  which  he  awaited  its  approach. 
A  stranger  would  perhaps  be  still  more  struck  with 
it ;  and  one  passing  through  Bristol  remarked  to 
a  correspondent,  that  he  had  heard  Mr.  Hall  de- 
liver a  discourse  which  was  "  distinguished  for  its 
majestic  simplicity,  and  enriched  with  sentiments 
similar  to  those  which  appeared  in  the  productions 
of  St.  Paul,  just  before  he  was  offered  up.  It 
was  the  offspring  of  a  soul,  not  only  vast  in  intel- 
lectual power  and  imbued  with  pious  affections, 
but  of  a  soul  ardently  dilating  with  the  grandeur 
of  eternity,  and  encompassed  with  a  radiance  so 
divine  as  to  impress  you  with  the  thought  that 
he  was  constantly  hovering  upon  a  world  of  spiri- 
tuality and  glory." 

Mr.  Hall's  preaching  excited  such  general  atten- 
tion that  nearly  all  the  ministers  of  the  city, 
including  many  of  the  established  clergy,  were  in 
the  habit  of  attending  his  weekday  lecture,  and 
engaged  regular  sittings  for  that  purpose.  Some 
gentlemen  from  Bath,  and  other  parts  of  the 
neighbourhood,  made  frequent  visits,  and  appeared 
to  be  highly  interested  in  his  preaching.  Amongst 
other  important  advantages  resulting  from  ]\Ir. 
Hall's  being  stationed  at  Bristol,  and  which  was 
no  doubt  contemplated  by  the  patrons  of  the 
Academical  institution,  was  that   of  affordinu-  to 
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the  candidates  for  the  christian  ministry,  a  model 
worthy  of  their  imitation,  by  placing  before  them 
the  great  master  of  sacred  eloquence.  The  stu- 
dents heard  with  the  deepest  reverence ;  as  soon 
as  he  began  to  preach  they  might  be  seen  inclining 
forward  with  fixed  attention,  apparently  uncon- 
scious of  the  presence  of  any  one  besides,  while 
they  gathered  fruit  from  the  tree  of  life,  and  sat 
under  its  shadow  with  great  delight.  Mr.  Hall  like- 
wise admitted  them  successively  to  a  parlour  con- 
versation, in  which  he  familiarised  himself  among 
them,  and  imparted  with  parental  tenderness  in- 
struction and  advice  adapted  to  their  peculiar  en- 
gagements and  prospects.  Many  of  them,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  will  be  found  to  have  derived  much  be- 
nefit from  his  precepts  and  example,  and  will  long 
remember  the  singular  privileges  they  enjoyed. 

A  highly  respectable  gentleman,  warmly  attach- 
ed to  Mr.  Hall,  and  fully  aware  of  his  admiration 
of  the  great  John  Howe,  who  ^'shines  in  the 
firmament  with  preeminent  and  unrivaled  lustre," 
projected  a  new  edition  of  his  works ;  and  having 
made  some  preparation  for  a  new  memoir  of  that 
celebrated  author,  solicited  Mr.  Hall  to  prefix  a 
prefatory  critique.  Mr.  Hall  listened  to  the  pro- 
posal, said  he  would  consider  of  it,  and  intimated 
that  there  were  some  passages  in  Howe  which 
would  require  elucidation ;  and  as  a  friend  of  his, 
whom  he  was  anxious  to  serve,  was  provisionally 
engaged  to  superintend  the  printing  of  this  edi- 
tion,   he   gave    some   reason   to   expect   that   his 
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assistance  would  be  given.  By  the  following  letter 
to  the  intended  editor  it  will  be  seen,  that  after 
much  consideration  and  delay,  he  was  unfortu- 
nately compelled  to  relinquish  this  important  un- 
dertaking. 

Bristol,  June  24tk  1828. 

My  dear  Friend, 

I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  I  have 
found  the  manuscript  you  sent  me,  and  have  read 
it  with  attention.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  highly 
respectable  performance,  and  the  delineation  of 
the  character  of  Howe  as  a  writer  is,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  very  correct  and  beautiful.  I  think  however, 
the  writer  has  expressed  himself  inaccurately  in 
saying,  that  there  is  not  much  of  the  sublime  in 
the  composition  of  Howe.  That  he  possessed  the 
utmost  sublimity  of  conception,  and  that  it  is  his 
leading  featvue,  no  one  competent  to  judge  can 
doubt.  But  he  was  not  a  master  of  the  art  of 
composition  ;  and  that  there  is  a  want  of  finish  in 
his  best  passages,  must  be  acknowledged ;  but  as 
the  english  language  was  not  yet  wrought  into 
elegance,  it  was  the  fault  of  the  age,  not  of  the 
man.  The  great  improvers  of  english  prose  were 
Swift,  and  Addison,  who  flourished  about  fifty 
years  later. 

As  to  what  you  wish  me  lo  do  by  way  of  critique 
on  his  writings,  I  feel  an  insuperable  repugnance. 
There  is  something  perfectly  ludicrous  in  my  pre- 
tending to  give  any  additional  celebrity,  by  my 
feeble  suffrage ;  nor  in  my  opinion  would  it  have 
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any  effect  in  attracting  towards  them  a  larger  por- 
tion of  public  attention.  To  the  mob  of  superficial 
readers  he  will  never  be  acceptable,  while  to  men 
of  thought  and  reflection,  it  would  be  no  less 
impertinent  to  recommend  him,  than  to  light  a 
farthing  candle  to  show  the  sun. 

I  am  extremely  sorry  to  find  you  attach  so 
much  importance  to  this  affair :  if  my  declining  to 
comply  with  your  wishes  in  this  particular  has 
been  productive  of  disappointment,  I  am  most 
sincerely  sorry  for  it.  All  I  have  to  say  in  apology 
is,  that  I  never  spoke  in  such  a  manner  upon  the 
subject  as  was  calculated  to  excite  any  sanguine 
expectation.  I  wish  however  I  had  declined  it  in 
a  more  peremptory  manner. 

The  thought  of  meeting  you  at  Leicester,  or  at 
any  other  place,  would  afford  me  great  pleasure, 
if  I  could  look  forward  with  any  confidence  to  my 
being  able  to  travel.  At  present  I  am  obhged  to 
decline  it  altogether;  and  unless  I  experience  a 
great  improvement  in  that  respect,  I  must  entirely 
give  up  my  design  of  visiting  Cambridge  in  the 
autumn. 

It  will  always  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to 
hear  of  you,  or  from  you;  and  with  my  earnest 
prayers  that  you  may  be  supported  through  all 
the  trials  of  this  evil  and  transitory  state,  and  at 
length  be  admitted  among  the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect,  I  remain,  my  dear  friend. 

Your  affectionate  friend  and  brother, 

Robert  Hall. 
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Mr.  Hall  was  requested  to  renew  a  course  of 
lectures  against  socinianism,  which  he  had  pre- 
viously delivered  at  Leicester,  but  declined  it, 
saying  he  should  not  then  have  entered  on  the 
controversy,  had  not  the  socinian  minister  com- 
menced the  attack,  and  his  own  congi'egation 
requested  him  to  make  a  defence.  The  truth  is 
that  some  of  the  principal  persons  among  the  soci- 
nians,  who  occasionally  attended  at  Harvey  Lane, 
had  already  felt  the  power  of  his  reasoning,  and  a 
fear  was  entertained  that  more  would  follow.  But 
meeting  with  no  opposition  of  this  kind  at  Bristol, 
he  did  not  feel  it  necessary  to  enter  into  any 
lengthened  discussion,  more  especially  as  the  lead- 
ing advocate  of  the  opposite  system  had  behaved 
towards  him  with  the  utmost  candour  and  po- 
liteness. 

His  venerable  friend,  Mr.  Birt,  having  urged  his 
attention  to  the  subject,  after  the  publication  of 
his  excellent  pamphlet  on  Baptism,  Mr.  Hall  about 
this  time  was  engaged  in  a  careful  examination  of 
the  nature  of  the  Abrahamic  Covenant,  and  its 
connection  with  the  christian  dispensation ;  and 
some  hopes  were  entertained  that  his  matured 
thoughts  on  this  interesting  topic,  which  has  in- 
volved some  kindred  subjects  in  so  much  darkness 
and  perplexity,  would  have  been  laid  before  the 
pubhc.  But  whether  the  unfinished  manuscript  is 
still  extant  or  otherwise,  has  not  been  stated. 

After  resisting  a  number  of  solicitations  fi*om 
various  quarters,  to  prepare  for  the  press  a  volume 
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of  his  sermons,  his  friends  at  Bristol  resolved  to 
make  a  united  effort  to  prevail  on  Mr.  Hall  to 
publish  a  highly  interesting  series  of  practical 
discourses  which  he  had  recently  dehvered.  A 
respectful  requisition  to  this  effect,  numerously 
signed,  was  presented  to  him  by  a  deputation  of 
influential  gentlemen,  but  met  with  only  a  partial 
degree  of  success.  Mr.  Hall  received  the  deputa- 
tion very  courteously,  was  much  gratified  by  so 
handsome  a  testimonial,  and  promised  to  take  the 
subject  into  serious  consideration.  A  lady  after- 
wards endeavoured,  it  is  said,  to  revive  the  re- 
collection of  this  questionable  engagement,  by 
sending  him  a  quantity  of  pens,  ink  and  paper, 
but  without  producing  the  desired  effect ;  his 
encreasing  infirmities  rendered  so  formidable  an 
undertaking  nearly  impracticable.  And  having 
been  lacerated  by  almost  incessant  excruciating 
pain  the  greater  part  of  life,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
he  published  so  little,  but  rather  that  he  wrote  so 
much. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
that  no  regular  attempt  was  ever  made  to  preserve 
his  discourses  as  they  fell  from  his  lips ;  nearly  all 
that  now  remain  are  a  few  occasional  sketches, 
which  have  been  or  may  still  be  given  to  the 
public  in  an  unfinished  state.  A  celebrated  short- 
hand writer  attempted  some  years  ago  to  take 
down  his  sermon,  but  did  not  succeed,  and  was 
of  opinion  that  no  one  could  give  an  accurately 
verbal   report.     A  specimen   was  printed  for  pri- 
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vate  circulation  ;  and  thougli  it  might  be  known  to 
be  one  of  Mr.  Hall's  compositions,  it  still  wanted 
an  indescribable  something  to  give  it  a  perfect 
identity ;  it  was  a  statuary  likeness,  without  the 
charm  of  the  living  features.  Not  only  did  the 
rapidity  of  the  speaker  and  the  varied  shades  of 
thought  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  follow  him, 
but  the  electrical  effects  upon  an  intelligent  audi- 
tor would  totally  unfit  him  for  the  undertaking ; 
he  would  have  enough  to  do  to  keep  possession 
of  himself,  without  being  able  to  command  any 
thing  like  calm  abstraction.  The  same  gentleman 
found  very  little  difficulty  in  reporting  speeches 
dehvered  in  the  senate  and  at  the  bar,  where  a 
profusion  of  oratory  and  a  gaudy  eloquence  may 
advantageously  admit  of  compression,  but  here  it 
was  far  otherwise.  Mr.  Hall's  style  had  in  it  so 
perfect  a  concatenation  that  not  the  smallest  link 
in  the  chain  could  be  omitted,  nor  could  the  same 
meaning  be  precisely  conveyed  in  other  words. 
Yet  some  of  the  sketches  which  have  more  lately 
appeared,  are  sufficient  to  show  how  much  was 
within  the  compass  of  possibility. 

Lightly  as  Mr.  Hall  esteemed  his  own  produc- 
tions, which  prevented  his  more  fi'equent  appear- 
ance in  print,  he  had  a  great  admiration  of  the 
talents  and  piety  of  other  men,  and  was  warm  in 
his  commendations.  Being  in  company  one  day 
with  a  minister  of  preeminent  abilities,  whose 
argumentative  conversation  exceedingly  delighted 
him,  he  was  asked  by  an  aspirant,  in  a  languid 
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and  effeminate  tone,  who  that  gentleman  was; 
Mr.  Hall  sharply  replied,  "  It  is  Mr.  Newton  of 
Witham,  sir,  whom  every  good  man  knows."  Fre- 
quently indeed,  his  admiration  of  others  was  such 
as  not  only  caused  him  to  lose  sight  of  his  own 
attainments,  but  possessed  him  of  a  feeling  which 
bordered  upon  dismay.  He  was  unnerved  when 
unexpectedly  brought  into  contact,  into  compari- 
son, with  the  justly  celebrated  Dr.  Chalmers,  as 
has  already  been  observed ;  and  numerous  other 
instances  of  the  kind  occurred  at  different  periods 
of  his  life.  His  high  esteem  of  Mr.  Toller  made 
it  difficult  for  him  to  preach  before  him  ;  and  when 
they  took  an  excursion  together  in  visiting  some 
of  the  congregations,  Mr.  Hall  used  to  say  that  his 
own  labours  "  served  only  as  a  foil  to  the  superior 
efforts  of  his  friend,"  whose  preaching  melted  him 
into  tears,  till  it  came  to  his  turn  to  make  similar 
impressions  on  the  mind  of  his  fellow  labourer, 
who  well  knew  how  to  appreciate  his  superior  abi- 
lities. After  he  removed  to  Bristol,  and  became 
acquainted  with  the  excellent  Mr.  Leifchild,  he 
entertained  similar  sentiments  of  veneration  and 
esteem ;  and  on  one  occasion,  after  preaching  in 
connection  with  his  friend,  he  was  heard  to  say 
that  his  own  discourse  was  in  comparison  so  infe- 
rior, that  "  contempt  itself  could  not  sink  low 
enough  to  reach  it."  Similar  convictions  of  infe- 
riority attended  him  at  a  much  earlier  period  of 
life,  when  engaged  in  a  public  service  with  Mr. 
Cochin  of  Halifax,  Mr.  Langdon   of  Leeds,  and 
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other  ministers.  Part  of  this  feehng  might  arise 
from  constitutional  diffidence,  but  as  it  is  not  com- 
mon to  men  of  his  high  intellectual  order,  a  close 
analysis  of  this  part  of  his  character  would  afford 
considerable  interest ;  it  shows  a  mind  of  unusual 
texture,  and  an  unusual  affection  also  for  what  is 
beautiful  in  holiness.  He  seemed  not  to  hear  as 
a  critic,  but  as  a  christian  ;  mere  talents  vanished 
into  air ;  he  was  penetrated,  awed  and  delighted, 
with  the  unction  and  pathos  of  the  preacher,  and 
cherished  those  devout  emotions  which  the  sermon 
was  calculated  to  excite. 

Dr.  Channing  of  Boston  having  been  called  the 
American  Robert  Hall,  on  account  of  a  supposed 
similarity  of  style  in  these  two  eminent  writers, 
the  author  of  these  sheets  was  anxious  to  know 
Mr.  Hall's  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  received 
from  him  the  following  letter  in  reply,  containing 
also  expressions  of  devout  gratitude  for  all  the 
mercies  which  were  mingled  with  his  deep  af- 
fliction. 

Bristol,  Feb.  6th  1829. 

My  dear  Friend, 

Be  assured  it  ever  gives  me  the  highest 
pleasure  to  hear  from  you,  although  I  am  aware 
how  httle  I  deserve  that  favour,  by  my  negligence 
in  writinsr  in  return.  It  is  not  often  indeed  that 
I  can  wTite ;  but  being  easier  this  morning  than 
usual,  though  after  a  very  bad  night,  I  avail  myself 
of  the  opportunity  to  send  a  few  lines. 
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Nothing  very  particular  has  occurred  at  Bristol 
of  late  worth  communicating.  My  health  has  been 
very  bad,  though  I  have  through  mercy  seldom 
been  interrupted  in  my  work,  which  I  hope  has 
not  been  entirely  without  fruit.  We  have  already 
added  thirty  during  the  last  year,  and  have  now 
six  candidates  for  baptism,  and  our  congregation 
is  very  flourishing.  I  may  truly  say,  in  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  n  kind  providence,  '  the  lines 
have  fallen  to  me  in  pleasant  places.'  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  kindness  and  respect  I  meet 
with  from  every  class  of  my  hearers.  When  I 
view  myself,  and  retrace  the  conduct  of  provi- 
dence towards  me,  I  stand  astonished  at  the 
goodness  of  God  to  one  of  the  most  undeserving 
of  his  creatures. 

You  pay  me  a  high  compliment  in  comparing 
me  with  Channing.  I  have  seen  his  review  of 
Milton,  but  not  the  other  work  you  mention.  I 
confess  I  see  no  sort  of  resemblance  in  our  style 
of  writing.  Channing  is  a  man  of  great  force  and 
comprehension  of  mind,  but  his  taste  in  composi- 
tion is  not  good.  He  is  always  upon  the  stilts  ; 
there  is  a  sort  of  forced  and  inflated  manner  about 
him,  with  an  entire  absence  of  amenity  and  grace  ; 
in  short  he  is  adapted  to  astonish  rather  than  to 
please.  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  I  pos- 
sess what  I  consider  him  as  wanting,  but  have 
merely  taken  the  liberty  of  pointing  out  his  de- 
fects. There  is  nothing  classic  in  the  compositions 
of  Channing. 
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I  exceedingly  regret  the  interruption  of  personal 
intercourse  with  you,  but  I  am  so  utterly  incapa- 
citated for  travelling,  that  I  sometimes  fear  we 
shall  meet  no  more. 

I  remain,  my  dear  sir,  yours  most  affectionately, 

Robert  Hall. 

Mr.  Hall  paid  his  last  visit  to  Cambridge  in 
September  1829,  but  continued  very  unwell  the 
greater  part  of  the  time.  "  He  suffered  more," 
says  an  intelhgent  correspondent,  "  than  I  ever 
saw  him  before,  fi'om  pain  in  the  back,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  his  spirits  were  not  generally 
good,  and  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  such 
quantities  of  opium  that  he  was  much  indisposed 
for  company.  Occasionally  however  his  conversa- 
tion was  exceedingly  characteristic  and  interesting. 
Considering  his  sufferings,  he  preached  with  extra- 
ordinary vigour.  One  or  two  of  his  discourses 
were  equal,  and  one,  certainly  superior,  to  any 
thing  I  ever  heard  from  him  at  any  period  of  his 
life."  His  preaching  gathered  together  as  usual  a 
crowded  and  attentive  auditory,  among  whom  were 
several  dignitaries  of  the  university,  a  number  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  commoners,  barristers 
and  clergymen,  who  were  captivated  with  his  elo- 
quence, and  deeply  moved  by  the  power  of  his 
arguments. 

An  evening  party  having  been  formed,  in  order 
to  enjoy  his  conversation,  he  unbosomed  himself 
with  his  accustomed  freedom ;  for  though  at  no 
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time  did  he  obtrude  his  remarks  on  the  reluctant 
ear,  or  an  insensible  auditor,  he  felt  great  pleasm'e 
in  meeting  the  enquiries  of  the  pious  and  intelli- 
gent, and  was  perfectly  at  ease  in  their  society. 
When  in  health  and  spirits  his  conversation  pos- 
sessed a  fascinating  character,  combining  the 
strength  of  Johnson  with  a  vigour  of  imagination 
peculiar  to  himself.  "  Playful  as  a  child  in  the 
moments  of  relaxation,  he  could  enter  at  will  into 
the  profoundest  investigation,  or  discuss  the  most 
intricate  points  with  logical  force  and  precision,  or 
invest  religious  topics  in  their  native  dignity  and 
beauty.  His  vast  and  various  knowleda:e  ever  at 
his  command,  enabled  him,  without  the  formality 
of  teaching,  to  impart  instruction  in  the  most  de- 
lightful manner,"  and  no  one  could  leave  his  com- 
pany without  having  enjoyed  an  unusual  degree 
of  satisfaction.  In  the  present  instance  his  con- 
versation, in  consequence  of  much  recent  indis- 
position, did  not  partake  of  so  much  vivacity  as  at 
other  times,  but  the  acuteness  and  discrimination 
of  his  remarks  on  books  and  authors  cannot  fail 
to  be  amusing  and  interesting. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  his  opinion  was 
asked  respecting  the  style  and  manner  apparent  in 
the  writings  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More.  To  which  he 
replied,  "  Her  style  is  exceedingly  faulty  :  it  exhi- 
bits a  constant  affectation  of  point.  She  follows 
Dr.  Johnson's  rule,  about  contrast,  much  too  far  ; 
fatigues  one  w^ith  perpetual  antitheses ;  and  that 
not  of  ideas,  but  of  words." 
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**  I  consider  Miss  Edgeworth's  style  infinitely 
superior.  She  is  simple  and  elegant,  content  to 
convey  her  ideas  in  the  most  simple  and  natural 
form.  This  is  indeed  the  perfection  of  style.  As 
that  piece  of  glass  is  the  most  perfect,  through 
which  objects  are  so  distinctly  seen,  that  the  me- 
dium, the  glass  itself,  is  not  perceived ;  so  that 
style  is  the  most  perfect,  which  exhibits  the  idea 
so  clearly  as  to  make  itself  forgotten.  This  is  very 
much  the  character  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  style." 

Some  one  present  having  asked  his  opinion  of 
the  moral  tendency  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  works, 
^Ir.  Hall  remarked,  ''  She  is  the  most  irrehgious 
writer  I  ever  read,  sir ;  not  so  much  from  any 
direct  attacks  she  makes  on  rehgion,  as  from  a 
universal  and  studied  omission  of  the  subject.  In 
her  writings  you  meet  with  a  high  strain  of  mor- 
ahty.  She  dehneates  the  most  virtuous  characters, 
and  represents  them  in  the  most  affecting  circum- 
stances in  life  ;  in  distress,  in  sickness,  and  even 
in  the  immediate  prospect  of  eternity,  and  finally 
sends  them  off  the  stage  with  their  virtue  unim- 
paired ;  and  all  this  without  the  remotest  allusion 
to  religion.  She  does  not  directly  oppose  religion, 
but  makes  it  appear  unnecessary,  by  exhibiting  a 
perfect  virtue  without  it.  No  works  ever  produced 
so  bad  an  effect  on  my  own  mind.  I  did  not 
expect  to  find  any  irreligion  in  Miss  Edgeworth's 
writings.  I  was  off  my  guard — their  moral  cha- 
racter disarmed  me.  I  read,  sir,  nine  volumes  of 
them  at  once ;  but  I  could  not  preach  with  any 
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comfort  for  six  weeks  after  reading  them.  I  never 
felt  so  little  ardour  in  my  profession,  or  so  little 
interest  in  religion.  She  was  once  called  to  ac- 
count for  the  character  of  her  works,  and  asked 
her  reasons  for  representing  a  mere  ideal  morality, 
without  attributing  any  influence  to  religion.  She 
said  that  if  she  had  written  for  the  lower  classes, 
she  should  have  recommended  religion ;  but  that 
she  had  written  for  a  class  to  whom  it  was  less 
necessary.  How  absurd,  sir !  She  seemed  to  think 
that  the  virtues  of  the  higher  orders  of  society 
needed  no  assistance  from  religion,  and  that  it  was 
only  designed  as  a  curb  and  a  muzzle  for  the  brute." 
Yet  the  writings  of  this  lady  have  been  highly 
applauded  by  the  generality  of  reviewers,  not 
merely  for  their  taste  and  elegance,  but  forsooth, 
for  their  excellent  moral  tendency  and  usefulness ! 
"For  nearly  forty  years,"  says  a  writer  in  Tait's 
Magazine,  *'  she  has  held  the  envied  place  of  the 
most  high  and  popular  of  the  fair  preachers  of  the 
fashionable  world;  and  unlike  most  other  digni- 
taries, she  has  been,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  most 
useful  and  practical."  The  Edinburgh  reviewers 
are  also  "  tempted  to  envy  Miss  Edgeworth,  not 
so  much  for  her  fine  discrimination  of  character, 
as  for  the  delightful  consciousness  of  having  done 
more  good  than  any  other  writer,  male  or  female, 
of  her  generation ! "  The  religious  public  will  know 
how  to  value  these  opposite  statements,  and  what 
confidence  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  judgment  and 
commendations   of  mere   literary  men,  who   feel 
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little  or  no  interest  in  the  great  principles  of  re- 
vealed religion. 

After  this  topic  had  been  discussed,  one  of  the 
company  enquired,  whether  there  was  any  thing 
distinguishable  in  the  manner  of  Mrs.  Hannah 
More's  conversation.  Mr.  Hall  immediately  repHed, 
"  She  talks  but  little  sir,  on  ordinary  occasions ; 
and  when  she  speaks,  it  is  generally  to  make  some 
pointed  sententious  remark.  Indeed  sir,  she  seems 
to  be  always  lying  in  wait  for  such  opportunities. 
The  last  time  I  was  in  her  company  she  spoke  but 
once,  and  then  some  one  complained  how  long  in 
the  summer  genteel  people  remained  in  London, 
and  how  little  of  it  they  spent  in  the  country. 
Another  accounted  for  it  by  saying  they  did  not 
leave  town,  from  a  principle  of  loyalty,  till  after 
the  celebration  of  the  king's  birthday.  *  Then,' 
said  Mrs.  More,  *  the  wickedest  thing  that  George 
iii.  ever  did,  was  being  born  on  the  4th  of  June.' 
This  sir,  continued  Mr.  Hall,  was  the  only  sen- 
tence she  uttered  all  the  evening."  On  being  asked 
whether  there  was  any  thing  particularly  striking 
in  the  manners  of  this  excellent  lady,  he  replied, 
"  Nothing  striking,  ma'am,  certainly  not.  Her  man- 
ners are  too  perfectly  proper  to  be  striking.  Strik- 
ing manners  are  bad  manners,  you  know,  ma'am. 
She  is  a  perfect  lady,  and  studiously  avoids  all 
those  eccentricities  which  constitute  striking  man- 
ners." 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  supposed 
author  of  Junius's  Letters  became  a  topic  of  con- 
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versation.  Mr.  Hall  remarked  that  "there  was 
some  most  extraordinary  circmnstantial  evidence 
to  prove,  that  Sir  Philip  Francis  was  the  author 
of  those  letters.  It  is  evident  indeed  that  they 
passed  through  his  hands ;  but  he  could  not  have 
WTitten  them,  sir.  It  is  truly  a  mysterious  affair. 
How  strange,  that  so  distinguished  a  writer  as 
Junius  should  not  have  betrayed  himself,  in  some 
other  of  his  productions." 

Dr.  Johnson's  remark  was  mentioned,  that  he 
knew  no  man  capable  of  writing  them  but  Edmund 
Burke.  Mr.  Hall  said,  "he  certainly  could  72ot 
have  written  them.  The  style  of  the  two  authors 
is  too  opposite  for  any  one  to  believe  them  identi- 
cal. The  talent  of  Junius  is  condensation  and 
brevity.  Burke's  forte  is  amplification.  Junius  is 
cool  and  deliberate  :  Burke  impassioned  and  ener- 
getic. Junius  is  remarkable  for  his  caustic  satire : 
Burke  for  rampant  and  violent  abuse.  The  diction 
of  Burke  is  modern  and  latinized.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  writing  of  Junius  affords  a  singular 
illustration  of  the  force  and  excellence  of  the 
original  English  language.  He  uses  no  latinized 
words,  and  has  composed  a  full  and  forcible  style, 
of  words  almost  entirely  of  Saxon  derivation. 
Their  works  could  not  have  been  written  by  the 
same  hand :  the  man  who  could  wi'ite  as  Burke 
did,  could  not  disguise  his  style  to  any  similarity 
with  Junius.  How  much  more  effective  is  such 
satire  as  that  of  Junius,  than  that  of  Burke :  and 
for  an  obvious  reason.    The  subject  of  such  vitu- 
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peratioii  as  that  of  Burke's  has  the  consolation  of 
supposing,  tliat  his  expressions  of  reproach  are 
prompted  by  the  tumultuous  feelings  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  not  dictated  by  deliberate  reflection. 
On  the  contrary,  the  sarcasms  of  Junius,  from  the 
appearance  they  exhibit  of  dispassionate  examina- 
tion, together  with  the  profound  acquaintance  with 
human  nature  they  show,  carry  with  them  a  con- 
viction of  their  truth.  Home  Tooke  was  a  singu- 
lar example  of  this  species  of  satire :  his  very 
calmness  was  irresistible." 

Barrow's  sermons  having  been  noticed  with 
great  admiration  by  some  one,  Mr.  Hall  assented 
very  coolly.  "  He  is  very  imperfect  as  a  preacher, 
sir.  His  sermons  are  fine  lectures  on  moral  phi- 
losophy ;  but  they  might  have  been  heard  by  any 
man  for  years  together,  without  his  receiving  any 
just  views  of  his  situation  as  a  sinner,  or  any  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  the  leading  doctrines  of 
the  gospel.  All  his  appeals  were  directed  to  one 
faculty :  he  only  addressed  himself  to  the  under- 
standing, he  left  the  affections  and  emotions  un- 
touched. Hence,  from  one  faculty  being  kept  in 
constant  and  exclusive  exercise,  he  is  read  with 
extreme  fatigue.  I  never  could  read  his  produc- 
tions long  together."  One  in  the  company  said> 
But  you  must  allow  sir,  that  he  exhausts  his  sub- 
ject. "  Yes,  he  does  that  completely  sir,  and  his 
reader  also  at  the  same  time." 

A  little  while  before  this  interview,  a  person 
lent   Mr.   Hall   the    Four    Orations    of   a    Scotch 
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preacher,  not  long  since  very  popular  in  London, 
with  a  view  of  eliciting  his  opinion.  Nothing  was 
easier  than  to  persuade  him  that  he  was  greatly 
inferior  to  the  popular  ministers  of  the  day ;  and 
its  having  been  hinted  that  these  orations  had 
been  highly  commended  for  their  eloquence,  he 
felt  some  reluctance  in  stating  his  opinion,  lest  it 
should  be  attributed  to  a  feeling  of  jealousy  to- 
wards such  a  rival !  However,  he  at  length  said, 
"  If  these  orations  are  really  eloquent,  we  are  all 
wrong;  our  standard  of  eloquence  is  wrong;  all 
the  great  masters  are  wrong.  Demosthenes,  Cicero, 
Fox,  Burke,  Sheriden,  were  all  mistaken."  In 
another  conversation,  when  noticing  the  grotesque 
style  of  this  miltonic  writer,  he  said  the  author 
appeared  as  ludicrous  as  a  young  lad  strutting 
about  with  his  grandfather's  breeches  on. 

Mr.  Hall  continued  his  last  visit  to  Cambridge 
longer  than  he  intended,  in  consequence  of  the 
alarming  illness  of  Mrs.  Hall.  He  was  impatiently 
expected  in  London  on  his  return,  but  was  obliged 
to  go  by  short  stages  across  the  country  to  Bristol, 
where  it  was  soon  perceived  that  the  close  of  his 
valuable  life  and  labours  was  fast  approaching. 

The  style  and  manner  of  his  preaching,  his 
appearance  in  the  pulpit,  and  the  eagerness  with 
which  his  ministry  was  attended  at  Bristol,  where 
he  found  an  enlightened  auditory  and  a  wide  range 
for  the  exercise  of  his  abilities,  are  all  so  admirably 
depicted  by  an  impartial  witness,  one  of  another 
denomination,  that  the  reader  will  be  gratified  with 
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an  abstract  of  this  graphical  description,  inter- 
spersed with  a  few  additional  remarks. 

No  sooner,  says  this  writer,  did  he  make  his 
appearance  in  the  crowd  usually  collected  along 
the  aisles  and  to  the  pulpit  door,  than  the  confu- 
sion which  the  assembling  of  multitudes  generally 
occasions,  immediately  subsided.  As  he  moved 
slowly,  solemnly,  and  modestly  along,  through  the 
yielding  pressure,  laden  with  the  treasures  of  hea- 
venly truth,  the  contrasted  majesty  of  his  aspect, 
even  where  talented  ranks  had  marshalled,  was  so 
striking  and  peculiar,  that  those  who  saw  him  only 
for  the  first  time  required  no  whisperer  to  say,  that 
one  of  the  greatest  of  human  beings  was  there ; 
one  for  whom  every  individual  felt  it  a  personal 
concern  to  maintain  a  silence  profound  and  awful. 

His  deportment  in  the  pulpit  was  solemn,  like 
one  wholly  absorbed  in  his  subject,  and  duly  sensi- 
ble of  its  infinite  importance.  Nothing  appeared 
to  disturb  his  meditation,  and  every  movement 
indicated  his  awful  sense  of  the  divine  presence. 
His  eyes  never  wandered,  and  were  often  shut. 
Prayer  was  his  element;  and  when  engaged  in 
conducting  the  great  congregation  to  the  mercy 
seat,  his  overawed  spirit  trembled  through  words 
to  which,  especially  in  this  exercise,  the  feebleness 
of  his  voice  gave  an  additional  charm.  Simplicity 
and  earnestness  were  the  grand  characteristics  of 
these  public  intercessions ;  and  they  were  emi- 
nently adapted  to  excite  a  tone  of  feehng  suited 
to  the  occasion.     Of  no  man  may  it  more  truly  be 
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said,  that  he  wrestled  with  God  in  prayer;  and 
seasons  have  been  known  in  which  his  whole  soul 
was  so  absorbed  in  this  holy  exercise,  that  he 
seemed  to  be  unconscious  of  any  other  presence, 
even  when  interseding  for  those  around  him,  than 
that  of  God  and  himself.  A  stranger,  a  pious 
clergyman,  once  spent  a  sabbath  at  Leicester,  and 
afterwards  remarked  that  he  had  often  heard  of 
Mr.  Hall's  preaching,  but  he  was  still  more  aston- 
ished at  his  praying,  and  had  never  witnessed  in 
any  other  man  such  an  effusion  of  the  spirit  of 
grace  and  of  supplication. 

When  he  rose  to  speak  the  assembly  was  hushed 
into  silence,  and  became  breathless  with  expecta- 
tion. The  text  of  his  discourse  was  announced  in 
a  feeble  tone  and  in  a  rapid  manner,  so  as  fre- 
quently to  be  inaudible  to  a  great  part  of  the  con- 
gregation. He  then  introduced  the  general  topic 
in  a  calm  perspicuous  statement,  remarkable  chiefly 
for  its  simplicity  and  elegance,  and  occasionally 
not  calculated  to  give  a  stranger  any  extraordinary 
promise;  it  was  marked  by  no  effort,  and  often 
consisted  of  an  exposition  of  the  context,  or  a 
few  plain  remarks.  Sometimes  at  the  commence- 
ment he  hesitated  and  seemed  perplexed,  as  if 
dissatisfied  with  what  he  intended  to  say,  and 
several  sentences  would  be  interrupted  by  a  sym- 
pathetic cough,  rather  voluntarily  indulged  to 
create  a  pause,  in  order  to  recover  his  recollection. 
An  inconsiderate  writer  has  mistaken  this  for  an 
"  impediment  in  his  voice  ;"  he  had  no  impediment 
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but  what  arose  from  the  circumstance  just  men- 
tioned. He  frequently  commenced  his  discourse 
with  some  important  sentiment^  which  fixed  the 
attention  of  the  hearer  at  once,  making  the  rest 
of  the  discourse  a  continued  developement  of  a 
train  of  thought,  which  became  every  moment 
more  conspicuous  as  he  proceeded  in  a  course  of 
close  and  convincing  argumentation. 

He  had  no  oratorical  action,  and  scarcely  any 
motion,  except  an  occasional  lifting  or  waving  of 
the  right  hand,  and  in  his  most  impassioned  mo- 
ments an  alternate  retreat  and  advance  in  the 
pulpit.  Sometimes  the  pain  in  his  back,  to  which 
he  was  so  great  a  martyr,  would  induce  him  to 
throw  his  arm  behind,  as  if  to  give  himself  ease 
or  support  in  the  long  continued,  and  to  him, 
afflictive  position  of  standing  to  address  the  people. 
As  he  proceeded  he  encreased  in  animation  and 
strength  of  utterance ;  in  his  application  of  the 
principle  he  had  advanced  he  grew  more  intense 
and  ardent ;  and  when  he  had  risen  to  a  certain 
pitch  of  holy  excitement,  his  finely  arched  brow 
would  expand,  his  countenance  brighten,  and 
throwing  back  his  majestic  form  in  the  pulpit,  he 
would  come  forward  again,  charged  with  the  ful- 
ness of  his  message,  and  address  his  hearers  in 
tones  and  language  which  made  every  heart  vi- 
brate. It  was  not  with  his  hps  only  that  he  spoke ; 
his  eloquence  was  more  intellectual  and  spiritual 
than  audible  sounds  could  make  it.  His  speaking 
eye  told  volumes,  whether  beaming  with  benignity. 
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or  lighted  with  intelhgence,  or  blazing  with  deep 
and  hallowed  feeling ;  that  eye  indicated  senti- 
ments and  emotions  which  words  were  not  made 
to  express.  It  is  impossible  indeed  fully  to  describe 
the  impression  which  many  of  his  most  powerful 
sermons  produced  ;  the  glow,  the  rapture,  the  de- 
light with  which  they  were  heard,  the  breathless 
silence  which  prevailed  in  the  assembly,  so  that 
even  the  ticking  of  the  clock  became  an  awful 
sound.  His  appeals  were  beyond  measure  affect- 
ing, and  his  pleadings  most  urgent.  With  all  the 
disadvantages  of  a  weak  voice,  and  sometimes  with 
a  rapid  and  hurried  utterance,  he  soared  to  the 
greatest  heights  of  human  eloquence,  and  carried 
his  hearers  with  him  as  by  an  irresistible  impulse, 
and  induced  in  many  of  them  an  aspiration  after 
the  same  heaven  to  which  he  was  tending,  and  an 
admiration  of  the  same  God  and  Saviour  whom 
he  loved  and  adored. 

Mr.  Hall's  earnestness  of  manner  attended  him 
in  all  his  public  administrations,  and  gave  him  an 
immense  advantage  over  the  feelings  of  his  hearers. 
They  saw  that  he  had  something  to  communicate 
to  them  of  surpassing  interest,  something  which 
had  absorbed  his  whole  soul,  and  in  which  their 
own  safety  and  happiness  were  deeply  involved. 
Whether  he  warned  the  impenitent,  or  counselled 
the  faithful ;  whether  he  urged  the  sinner  to  flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come,  or  the  saint  to  persevere 
in  his  heavenly  course  ;  whether  he  directed  the 
self-condemned    to   the   blood    of   atonement,    or 
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cheered  the  fainting  spirit  with  the  promises  of  the 
gospel ;  whether  he  wielded  the  thunders  of  the 
law,  or  whispered  the  mild  accents  of  merciful  in- 
vitation, or  exhorted  his  hearers  in  general  that 
with  full  pui-pose  of  heart  they  should  cleave  unto 
the  Lord ;  he  appeared  to  be  equally  in  earnest, 
equally  intent  upon  doing  good,  and  making  a  right 
impression  on  all  who  heard  him.  He  evidently 
spoke  from  the  heart  and  as  in  the  presence  of  God, 
while  nothing  trifling  or  irrelevant  escaped  him  to 
diminish  the  effect  of  such  an  impression. 

The  rich  variety  which  pervaded  his  discourses 
was  quite  as  remarkable  as  their  other  character- 
istics. Those  who  heard  him  once  or  twice,  or 
twenty  times  only,  could  form  but  a  very  imper- 
fect conception  of  it ;  while  his  regular  and  con- 
stant hearers  who  attended  him  through  a  long 
course,  were  struck  beyond  measure  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  a  power  which  seemed  inexhaustible.  It 
was  displayed  not  only  in  the  great  diversity  of 
topics  which  he  discussed  or  elucidated,  but  in  his 
manner  of  treating  them.  The  same  truths  which 
had  previously  been  exhibited  in  one  form,  or  for 
some  specific  purpose,  would  be  viewed  from  an- 
other position,  or  presented  in  a  new  aspect  or  a 
new  light,  or  it  would  be  drawn  from  a  different 
source  and  by  a  varied  process,  or  placed  in  new 
associations,  and  applied  to  the  ever-shifting  scenes 
of  human  life  and  christian  experience.  His  ex- 
tensive knowledge  was  always  at  command ;  he 
could    range  at  will   through   all   the  regions   of 
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thought  that  are  accessible  to  men  ;  and  collecting 
fresh  treasures  in  every  excursion,  bring  all  his 
acquisitions  to  bear  upon  the  great  objects  of  his 
ministry.  He  was  not  a  loiterer  in  the  service  of 
his  Lord,  but  a  diligent  and  laborious  occupier  of 
the  talents  committed  to  him.  He  read  much, 
thought  much,  and  prayed  much  ;  his  power  of  ob- 
servation was  continually  in  exercise  ;  and  hence, 
like  a  scribe  well  instructed  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  he  brought  out  of  his  rich  and  capacious 
stores,  things  new  and  old  for  the  edifying  of  the 
church.  It  was  this,  more  than  anything  else, 
that  gave  such  encreasing  interest  to  his  regular 
addresses. 

With  these  resplendent  powers  of  mind  thus 
cultivated,  and  the  finest  moral  and  social  quali- 
ties, was  combined  in  Mr.  Hall  a  spirit  of  fervent 
piety  towards  God,  which  gave  expansion  to  his 
soul  and  a  finish  to  his  character.  It  was  in  him, 
as  in  every  true  believer,  not  a  momentary  flash 
or  a  fluctuating  impulse,  but  a  commanding  and 
permanent  principle,  influencing  alike  his  thoughts, 
his  determinations  and  his  conduct.  It  was  his 
delight  to  retire  frequently  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  from  mortal  scenes  and  secular  cares,  to  seek 
intercourse  with  God,  to  raise  his  devout  soul  to 
intimate  and  living  communion  with  him.  Few 
men  have  spent  more  time  in  private  devotion,  or 
resorted  to  it  with  more  relish,  or  had  a  deeper 
practical  conviction  of  its  benefits  and  its  pleasures, 
as  well  as  of  its  obligation  as  a  duty  binding  upon 
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all.  To  this  practice  may  be  traced  much  of  that 
profound  humility  in  the  sight  of  God  which  dis- 
played itself  in  his  public  ministrations,  but  which 
Avas  more  distinctly  and  affectingly  visible  to  those 
who  had  the  nearest  access  to  him  in  private.  In 
the  presence  of  infinite  purity  he  felt  and  bewailed 
the  sinfulness  and  imperfections  of  his  nature  ;  be- 
fore the  throne  of  the  Eternal  he  considered  him- 
self less  than  nothing  and  vanity,  and  yet  elevated 
by  the  mercy  and  grace  of  God  to  a  union  with 
himself,  and  even  to  a  participation  of  the  divine 
nature. 

That  the  usefulness  of  one  so  richly  gifted  should 
have  been  limited  by  bodily  infirmities,  and  inter- 
rupted by  afflictions,  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  pro- 
vidence which  eternity  only  can  explain.  Indepen- 
dently however  of  benefits  received  by  those  who 
w^ere  the  stated  attendants  upon  his  ministrations, 
several  important  ends  have  been  answered  by  the 
life  and  labours  of  this  extraordinary  man.  It  is 
seen  that  the  most  acute  and  powerful  intellect, 
improved  in  the  highest  degree  by  learning  and 
knowledge,  and  the  finest  and  most  correct  taste, 
are  perfectly  consistent,  not  only  with  a  general 
belief  of  Christianity,  but  with  a  steady  adherence 
to  the  most  mysterious  of  its  doctrines,  and  with 
a  life  of  experimental  and  practical  godliness ;  a 
consideration  which  is  calculated  to  make  a  salu- 
tary impression  upon  the  youthful  mind.  An  ex- 
clusive reliance  on  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  and  sen- 
sible communion  with  God,  maintained  by  fervent 
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persevering  devotion,  may  be  denominated  enthu- 
siasm and  fanaticism  by  profane  witlings ;  but  in 
Mr.  Hall  they  were  seen  in  union  with  a  mind  of 
such  power,  discrimination  and  purity,  as  neither 
infidelity  nor  socinianism  can  exhibit  in  the  whole 
range  of  their  disciples.  The  most  commanding 
instances  of  human  authority,  as  well  as  the  tes- 
timony of  inspired  writ,  are  all  on  the  side  of 
evangelical  religion.  It  is  no  common  blessing  that 
God  has  conferred  upon  his  church,  in  exhibiting 
to  the  view  of  its  ministers  an  example  so  holy 
and  elevated,  a  man  of  almost  superhuman  powers 
receiving  the  gospel  of  God  with  the  meekness 
and  docility  of  a  child,  thoroughly  imbibing  its 
spirit,  and  preaching  it  in  the  midst  of  torturing 
pain  with  a  zeal,  an  energy,  and  a  glow  of  heavenly 
feeling,  that  were  never  exceeded.* 

Mr.  Hall's  usefulness  must  have  been  very  con- 
siderable, fully  equal  if  not  superior  to  that  of  any 
of  his  contemporaries.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
edification  and  comfort  which  numberless  indivi- 
duals derived  from  his  labours,  nothing  of  the  able 
support  he  yielded  to  the  cause  of  truth,  and  to 
the  interests  of  religion  generally ;  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that,  under  God,  his  ministry 
was  blessed  to  the  conversion  of  some  hundreds, 
who  will  be  his  joy  and  crown  of  rejoicing  in  the 
day  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  that  his  writings  will 
descend  like  the  dew  of  heaven  on  generations 
yet  unborn. 

*  Wesleyan  Magazine,  May  1831.  --^ 
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The  few  remaining  months  of  Mr.  Hall's  life 
witnessed  the  progress  of  disease,  and  gave  warn- 
ing to  all  about  him  that  the  time  of  his  departure 
was  at  hand.  In  addition  to  the  acute  pain  which 
he  had  suffered  from  his  youth  up,  he  became  sub- 
ject to  frequent  spasmodic  attacks  in  the  chest, 
brought  on,  it  is  believed,  by  his  extreme  anxiety 
about  leaving  Leicester.  These  were  also  attended 
^vith  sudden  fits  of  difficult  breathing,  arising  from 
a  languid  circulation,  and  produced  a  most  terrific 
agony,  a  feeling  of  impending  dissolution  in  one 
of  its  severest  forms.  His  distress  was  sometimes 
so  great  that  he  was  heard  to  say,  during  and  after 
an  attack,  that  he  could  more  easily  suffer  seven 
years  of  continued  pain  in  the  back,  acute  as  it 
was,  than  one  half-hour  of  the  conflict  within  his 
chest ;  and  he  always  expressed  a  confidence,  that 
if  the  attacks  were  to  recur  frequently,  he  should 
not  be  able  long  to  survive,  or  what  he  most 
dreaded,  he  should  be  prevented  from  preaching, 
and  be  laid  aside  in  a  state  of  great  affliction  to 
himself,  and  of  distress  to  his  family. 

I  I 
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Yet  amidst  all  this  torture  he  continued  his  mi- 
nistry, without  much  interruption,  nearly  to  the 
very  last,  rising  superior  to  pain,  and  even  deriving 
from  it  additional  excitements  to  zeal  and  ardour, 
and  poured  forth  some  of  the  richest  strains  of  elo- 
quence that  ever  proceeded  from  his  lips.  Nor 
was  it  less  evident  that  his  personal  piety  was 
greatly  advanced  by  his  deep  affliction,  which  gave 
occasion  to  a  brighter  display  of  the  christian 
graces,  of  patient  resignation,  and  general  sympa- 
thy with  the  sufferings  of  others. 

In  March  1830  he  had  an  alarming  seizure,  in 
the  vestry  at  Broadmead,  which  prevented  his  en- 
tering the  pulpit,  and  compelled  him  to  return 
home.  From  that  time  especially  the  disease  was 
visibly  advancing,  and  with  a  rapichty  that  indi- 
cated an  approaching  crisis.  The  ordinary  symp- 
toms kept  their  course  until  the  evening  of  the 
following  new-year's  day,  when,  after  having  deli- 
vered in  the  morning  an  unusually  solemn  address 
on  the  uncertainty  of  life,  he  had  a  series  of  vio- 
lent paroxysms,  from  which  he  recovered  after 
being  bled,  and  then  took  part  in  the  conversation 
of  his  friends  where  he  was  visiting. 

The  progress  of  the  disease  had  been  afFectingly 
visible  for  several  months,  nor  was  it  less  appa- 
rent, from  indications  of  another  sort,  that  he  was 
not  long  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  earth.  Though 
at  all  times  remarkable  for  his  spirituality,  for  ten- 
derness and  lowliness  of  heart,  his  devotional  ex- 
ercises partook  a  still  higher  degree  of  holy  fervour. 
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both  in  the  family  and  in  the  church  ;  his  interces- 
sions and  supplications  on  behalf  of  others  were 
expressed  with  such  minuteness  and  propriety,  with 
such  affection  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  as  manifested 
his  intercourse  with  and  near  approaches  to  the 
unseen  world.  The  hearts  of  all  his  friends,  while 
deeply  affected  with  these  prophetic  intimations, 
and  the  prospect  of  their  final  loss,  cleaved  to  him 
so  much  the  more,  as  did  Elisha  to  the  ascending 
prophet,  and  felt  that  the  loss  of  his  intercession 
with  heaven  would  if  possible  be  greater  than  the 
loss  of  his  public  ministry.  There  was  now  also 
a  remarkable  advance  in  godly  simplicity,  in  all  his 
communications,  such  a  finish  to  his  general  cha- 
racter, in  all  that  is  amiable  and  dignified  in  true 
religion,  as  to  make  it  evident  that  he  was  soon  to 
be  translated  to  the  kingdom  of  glory. 

By  the  advice  of  his  medical  friends  he  resorted 
to  Cheltenham,  about  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
thought  he  derived  considerable  relief  from  the 
waters,  though  he  then  found  great  difficulty  in 
breathing,  and  had  frequent  spasms  in  the  chest. 
A  friend  who  visited  him  from  Leicester  was  much 
struck  with  his  altered  appearance,  and  anticipated 
the  result. 

The  two  last  sermons  Mr.  Hall  delivered  in 
January  1831,  after  his  return  from  Cheltenham, 
were  intended  to  promote  a  collection  for  liquidat- 
ing a  debt  remaining  on  a  small  place  of  worship, 
which  had  been  erected  some  years  before  in  a 
very  benighted  part  of  the  city,  and  been  supplied 
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by  the  students  at  Bristol  academy.  The  erection 
had  its  origin  in  the  zealous  efforts  of  Mr.  John 
Chamberlain,  afterwards  the  energetic  and  highly 
successful  missionary,  in  connection  with  the 
brethren  at  Serampore.  While  a  student  at  Bris- 
tol, Dr.  Ryland  acknowledged  that  he  had  not  had 
under  his  care  any  one  who  had  displayed  so  much 
ardour,  or  acquired  learning  with  so  much  fa- 
cility, as  the  lad  taken  from  the  plough  in  Naseby 
field ;  but  Chamberlain  being  already  deeply  im- 
bued with  a  missiorary  spirit,  and  a  total  stranger 
to  discipline,  was  with  difficulty  restrained  within 
the  sober  limits  of  colleo-e  rules.  He  saw  with 
pious  emotion  the  irreligion  and  profligacy  which 
prevailed  among  the  neglected  and  degraded  part 
of  the  population,  and  could  not  understand  how 
any  prudential  regulations  should  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  a  sense  of  duty,  nor  why  he  should 
wait  for  a  commission  to  attempt  a  little  good, 
while  such  multitudes  were  perishing  for  lack  of 
knowledge.  If  any  were  converted  from  the  error 
of  their  way,  and  souls  were  saved  from  death,  he 
imcanonically  believed  that  no  divine  law  would 
be  violated.  He  therefore  rushed  into  the  streets, 
not  with  a  flaming  censer,  but  with  a  wooden  stool, 
on  which  he  perched  himself  at  any  convenient 
place,  where  he  could  gather  around  him  a  num- 
ber of  the  poorer  class,  and  '  show  unto  them  the 
way  of  salvation.'  Others  of  the  students  after- 
wards followed  in  his  steps,  and  preached  to  small 
companies  in  private  dwellings,  till  it  was  judged 
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expedient  to  build  a  place  of  worship  for  their 
accommodation,  to  be  supplied  on  the  sabbath  by 
the  students,  who  would  by  this  means  have  an 
opportunity  of  exercising  their  gifts  for  the  minis- 
try. To  an  object  so  congenial  with  his  devout 
and  benevolent  feelings,  Mr.  Hall  had  the  singular 
satisfaction  of  consecrating  his  last  public  services, 
just  before  he  entered  into  the  temple  made  with- 
out hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens. 

During  this  exercise  however,  a  new  symptom 
made  its  appearance,  which  though  but  slightly 
noticed,  was  regarded  by  some  as  prognostic  of 
some  approaching  change.  While  reading  the 
scriptures  from  the  pulpit  he  found  unusual  diffi- 
culty in  pronouncing  two  or  three  syllables,  or 
giving  them  their  proper  sound.  A  few  days  after- 
ward the  same  difficulty  occurred  in  conversation, 
when  he  was  repeatedly  obhged  to  substitute  one 
word  for  another,  and  seemed  a  little  embarrassed. 
This  circumstance  excited  no  immediate  alarm, 
and  the  hope  was  still  cherished  that  his  days 
might  be  lengthened  out. 

Mr.  Hall  attended  a  meeting  of  the  church  at 
Broadmead  on  the  9th  of  February,  which  was  his 
last  appearance  in  public.  His  concluding  prayer 
on  that  occasion  is  said  to  have  been  singularly 
spiritual  and  elevated,  diffusing  a  heavenly  influ- 
ence on  all  around  him.  At  the  close  he  retired, 
never  more  to  meet  on  earth  his  beloved  flock. 

Next  day,  Feb.  10th,  Mr.  Hall  was  attacked 
with    a    severe    paroxysm,   which    prevented  ^  his 
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preaching  the  usual  sermon,  preparatory  to  the 
administration  of  the  Lord's  supper  on  the  follow- 
ing sabbath.  He  appeared  as  well  as  usual  in  the 
forepart  of  the  day,  and  had  this  seizure  while  in 
his  study,  preparing  for  the  evening  service.  He 
sustained  it  for  some  time,  hoping  it  might  sub- 
side ;  but  on  attempting  at  length  to  come  down 
to  the  parlour,  the  symtoms  were  greatly  aggra- 
vated by  the  exertion,  which  compelled  him  to 
remain  half  an  hour  on  the  stairs  before  he  was 
able  to  proceed.  He  had  endured  the  whole  of 
this  paroxysm  alone,  hoping  he  should  recover 
without  alarming  his  domestics,  or  disappointing 
the  congregation ;  and  had  not  some  of  the  family 
discovered  his  painful  situation,  it  is  probable  no 
one  would  have  been  aware  of  its  occurrence. 

For  some  time  previous  to  his  last  illness  Mr. 
Hall  had  evinced  a  peculiar  anxiety  respecting  the 
poorer  part  of  his  flock,  and  had  publicly  express- 
ed his  concern  that  they  did  not  make  themselves 
more  familiar,  by  giving  him  more  frequent  invita- 
tions ;  telling  them  that  he  should  feel  even  gi*eater 
pleasure  in  visiting  them  than  others,  who  could 
afford  him  more  substantial  entertainment.  He 
also  requested  a  friend  to  inform  him  of  any  that 
were  in  trouble  or  aflliction,  expressing  at  the 
same  time  his  intention  of  visiting  such  more  assi- 
duously, though  he  was  never  known  to  withhold 
his  sympathy  from  any  that  were  in  distress.  The 
intensity  of  his  feeling  on  this  occasion  was  pro- 
bably produced  by  the   grateful  sense  he   enter- 
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tained  of  his  own  comforts,  under  suffering  and 
declining  health ;  and  though  unable  to  walk 
much,  he  went  in  a  light  car  to  visit  all  classes 
of  the  congregation.  Reviving  a  little  from  this 
severe  attack,  which  was  of  unusual  duration,  his 
conversation  became  remarkably  calm  and  tender, 
and  flowed  in  a  strain  of  the  most  unaffected 
humility. 

Lord's  day  morning,  Feb.  13th,  it  was  found 
that  he  had  passed  a  dreadful  night  of  suffering, 
from  pain  in  the  back  and  agony  in  the  chest,  both 
combined,  and  had  had  recourse  to  unusual  doses 
of  opium  in  vain.  He  was  now  sunk  and  dejected 
to  an  alarming  degree,  yet  still  possessing  unde- 
viating  composure  of  mind.  There  was  no  mur- 
muring, no  repining,  no  irritable  expression,  but 
a  patient  endurance  of  the  most  aggravated  suffer- 
ings. To  a  friend  who  visited  him  in  this  state 
he  said,  "  Oh  my  dear  sir,  I  have  suffered  intense 
agony,  but  I  have  received  unspeakable  mercies — • 
mercies  unspeakable,  unspeakable.  I  am  the  chief 
of  sinners,  and  yet  I  have  received  the  most  abun- 
dant mercies."  For  many  hours  during  the  day 
he  suffered  dreadfully,  feeling  as  if  he  could  not 
long  survive.  Towards  evening  the  violence  of  the 
pain  abated;  but  being  unable  to  exert  himself 
without  exciting  a  paroxysm,  it  became  necessary 
to  prepare  a  bed  for  him  in  the  parlour,  whence  he 
was  never  more  to  pass,  till  borne  by  his  afflicted 
people  to  the  tomb. 

Mr.  Hall  was  much  reheved  on  Monday,  but 
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remained  exceedingly  weak.  On  Tuesday  he  was 
still  more  revived,  and  hopes  were  entertained 
that  he  might  possibly  survive  this  attack,  as  the 
paroxysms  had  frequently  before  subsided.  Mr. 
Hall  even  spoke  of  preaching  the  next  Lord's  day, 
saying  he  thought  he  should  be  able,  but  should 
only  attempt  it  once ;  and  his  friends  also  indulged 
the  hope  that  in  the  intervening  five  days  he  might 
again  be  strengthened.  His  medical  advisers,  who 
saw  danger  approaching,  could  not  participate  in 
this  hope,  though  when  one  of  them  entered  the 
room  Mr.  Hall  rose  and  met  him  so  much  in  his 
usual  manner,  as  for  a  moment  to  suppress  their 
apprehensions. 

The  same  evening  he  remarked  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  "  How  thankfiil  I  am  that  I  came  to 
Bristol :  the  lines  are  fallen  to  me  in  pleasant 
places."  On  another  occasion  he  said,  "  How  great 
are  the  sufferings  of  the  poor.  I  have  received 
and  enjoyed  many  mercies :  many  are  the  priva- 
tions of  the  poor."  He  then  added,  that  *'if  he 
should  recover,  he  would  endeavour  to  see  them 
oftener ;  that  he  would  find  them  out,  and  it  was 
proper  they  should  be  found  out ; — Blessed  is  he 
that  considereth  the  poor."  He  also  spoke  of  the 
pleasure  he  anticipated  of  meeting  many  of  them 
in  the  vestry  at  Broadmead,  agreeably  to  a  plan  he 
had  lately  formed,  and  mentioned  several  of  them 
affectionately  by  name. 

On  Wednesday  he  was  evidently  not  so  well; 
and  on  Thursday  liis  attacks  augmented,  both  in 
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frequency  and  in  force.  He  this  day  expressed  his 
doubts  whether  he  should  preach  the  next  Lord's 
day,  and  that  he  did  not  know  whether  he  should 
ever  preach  again,  but  that  he  remained  in  the 
Lord's  hand,  was  thankful  that  it  was  so,  not 
doubting  but  he  would  do  every  thing  for  the  best. 
He  then  said,  "  I  am  God's  creature,  at  his  dispo- 
sal, and  that  is  a  great  mercy." 

On  Friday  in  reply  to  a  friend  who  sat  up  with 
him  through  the  night,  he  said,  "  I  have  not  one 
anxious  thought,  either  for  life  or  death.  What 
I  dread  most  are  dark  days.  I  have  not  had  any 
yet.    I  hope  I  shall  not  have  them." 

On  Saturday  evening,  he  had  a  more  violent 
attack  than  any  of  the  preseding;  during  which 
his  streaming  but  nearly  ice-cold  perspirations,  and 
respiratory  heavings,  threatened  the  most  immi- 
nent danger.  From  this  state  however  he  was 
gradually  recovered,  but  remained  a  long  time 
much  exhausted.  His  voice  was  very  feeble,  often 
inaudible ;  but  when  heard  it  was  generally  to 
express  his  thanks  to  one  and  another  of  his  family 
and  friends  for  their  attentions.  On  one  occasion 
he  remarked,  "  You  have  been  very  kind  to  me ; 
your  attentions  have  been  most  exemplary.  I  can 
never  reward  you.  I  hope  you  will  have  your 
reward  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just." 

At  night  he  seemed  to  sleep  tranquilly  till  one 
o'clock,  when  his  chest  began  to  heave,  and  he 
sprang  out  of  bed  to  obtain  some  relief  from  a 
standing  posture.  Almost  immediately  after  gaining 
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his  usual  position  near  the  fire,  a  seizure  of  gi'eat 
severity,  threatening  to  be  suddenly  fatal,  suc- 
ceeded. Becoming  for  a  few  moments  insensible, 
bathed  in  cold  perspirations,  and  pulseless,  he 
sank  down,  supported  by  his  medical  attendant, 
who  feared  he  would  never  rise  again.  But  having 
with  difficulty  been  placed  on  his  feet,  he  recover- 
ed his  recollection,  and  was  supported  by  his  friend 
through  an  hour  of  intense  suffering.  In  answer 
to  an  enquiry,  after  being  a  little  recovered,  he 
said  that  his  sufferings  were  great;  but  added, 
"What  are  my  sufferings,  to  the  sufferings  of 
Christ.  His  sufferings  were  infinitely  greater,  and 
were  complicated.  God  has  been  very  merciful  to 
me,  very  merciful.  I  am  a  poor  creature,  an  un- 
worthy creature ;  but  God  has  been  very  kind, 
very  merciful."  He  again  spoke  of  the  sufferings 
of  Christ,  of  his  enduring  the  contradiction  of 
sirmers  against  himself,  of  the  ingratitude  and  un- 
kindness  he  received  from  those  for  whom  he  went 
about  doing  good,  of  the  combination  of  mental 
and  corporeal  agonies  sustained  on  the  cross,  the 
length  of  time  during  the  crucifixion,  and  the  ex- 
haustion it  occasioned ;  and  again  reverted  to  the 
hghtness  of  his  own  sufferings,  contrasted  with  the 
sufferings  of  Christ.  He  then  observed  that  a 
contemplation  of  Christ's  sufferings  was  the  best 
antidote  against  impatience  under  any  troubles  we 
might  experience,  any  pain  or  distress,  or  in  ex- 
pectation of  death  itself. 

Notwithstanding  the  nature  of  his  disorder  tended 
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greatly  to  depress  his  spirits,  he  remarked  that 
at  this  time  he  felt  composed  and  tranquil,  and 
deliberately  said,  that  if  it  were  the  divine  will  he 
would  rather  go  than  stay ;  that  while  there  were 
reasons  which  might  lead  him  to  desire  life,  there 
were  others  which  he  had  carefully  considered, 
and  he  thought  he  could  say  with  certainty,  he 
would  rather  go.  Soon  afterwards  he  remarked, 
"I  fear  pain  more  than  death.  If  I  could  die 
easily,  I  think  I  would  rather  die  than  live  longer ; 
for  I  have  seen  enough  of  the  world,  and  I  have 
a  humble  hope."  On  being  reminded  that  his  life 
was  desirable  for  farther  usefulness,  he  replied  that 
at  his  time  of  hfe  it  was  scarcely  probable  he 
should  recover  from  such  an  attack  to  be  of  much 
use ;  and  in  general  there  was  nothing  he  feared 
more,  than  being  laid  aside  from  usefulness  in  the 
decline  of  hfe. 

On  Lord's  day  morning,  after  having  a  little  re- 
pose, a  friend  said  to  him,  "  This  God  will  be  our 
God  for  ever  and  ever,"  he  immediately  responded, 
"Yes  he  will,  and  will  be  our  guide  even  unto 
death  :  yes  he  will  never  forsake."  After  sustaining 
another  severe  paroxysm,  he  expressed  his  regret 
that  he  should  not  be  able  to  preach  that  day ;  to 
which  it  was  replied  that  it  was  more  the  duty  of 
the  church  to  pray  for  him,  than  his  to  preach  to 
them.  He  answered,  "Perhaps  so.  I  hope  they 
will  pray  for  me.  It  is  my  particular  request,  that 
if  any  persons  should  enquire  for  me,  they  may 
be  requested  to  pray  for  me."     In  the  morning 
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service  at  Broadmead  the  officiating  minister  re- 
ceived a  note,  soliciting  the  prayers  of  the  con- 
gregation for  their  dying  pastor.  The  afternoon 
sermon  was  omitted,  and  a  meeting  held  for  the 
purpose  of  commending  him  to  God,  when  prayers 
and  supplications  with  many  tears  were  offered  up 
by  his  affectionate  people,  till  it  became  a  scene 
of  audible  weeping.  Its  being  mentioned  to  him 
in  the  evening  that  special  prayer  had  been  offered 
on  his  behalf,  Mr.  Hall  expressed  great  pleasure, 
saying  "  I  am  glad  of  it,  very  glad  of  it.  I  am 
glad  for  their  sakes,  as  well  as  my  own."  He  was 
much  gratified  with  this  expression  of  sympathy, 
and  considered  the  spirit  of  prayer  among  the 
people  as  the  best  evidence  of  their  state. 

Towards  night  there  was  a  great  alteration ; 
his  strength  failed,  and  his  countenance  changed. 
Afterwards  he  was  a  little  revived ;  he  had  a  few 
seizures  in  the  night,  but  comparatively  slight. 
He  repeated  nearly  the  whole  of  Robinson's  hymn, 
*  Come  thou  fount  of  every  blessing ;'  but  his  voice 
faltered  towards  the  end  of  the  last  verse.  Great 
as  his  sufferings  were  he  hoped  he  had  uttered  no 
complaint,  and  said  he  had  no  reason  to  complain. 

Monday  morning,  Feb.  21st,  Mr.  Hall  seemed 
more  composed,  said  he  had  had  a  merciful  night, 
and  expressed  an  anxious  concern  for  the  personal 
comfort  of  his  friends  and  attendants,  whose  kind- 
ness was  invariably  outdone  by  his  grateful  and 
affectionate  solicitude  on  their  behalf.  He  soon 
began  however  to  experience  a  more  constant  pain 
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in  his  chest,  and  greater  difficulty  of  breathing, 
but  remained  tolerably  free  from  more  violent  dis- 
tress. To  one  of  the  family  full  of  anxiety  he 
said,  "  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness  ;  then  all  othei  things  will  be  added. 
He  will  never  leave  you,  he  will  never  forsake 
you."  About  noon  he  seemed  altogether  better, 
wished  to  leave  his  bed,  where  he  had  continued 
for  three  days,  to  be  dressed  and  to  recline  upon 
the  sofa ;  but  there  was  evidently  an  encreased 
difficulty  in  breathing. 

Before  two  o'clock  his  difficulty  of  breathing 
suddenly  encreased,  attended  with  a  dreadful  and 
final  paroxysm.  Hoping  to  find  some  relief  he 
rose  more  on  his  elbow,  then  to  an  upright  pos- 
ture, to  place  his  feet  in  hot  water,  the  usual 
means  resorted  to  in  all  these  attacks.  One  of  the 
family  observing  his  eyes  to  be  fixed,  with  an  un- 
usual expression  on  his  countenance,  and  in  his 
whole  manner,  became  alarmed,  and  exclaimed  in 
great  agitation,  "  This  can't  be  dying ! "  The  ex- 
piring saint  replied,  ''  It  is  death — it  is  death — '■ 
death.    Oh  the  sufferings  of  this  body  ! " 

His  medical  attendant  entered  the  room,  found 
him  in  this  situation,  sitting  on  the  sofa,  surrounded 
with  his  sorrowful  family,  his  frame  waving  with 
convulsive  heavings,  sufficiently  indicative  of  the 
process  of  dissolution  ;  and  when  offered  a  little 
stimulant  medicine,  he  said,  "  All  will  now  be  use- 
less. I  am  dying — death  is  come  at  last."  On  being 
asked  whether  he  suffered  much  he  replied,  "  dread- 
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fully."  Still  gasping  for  life  he  had  no  power  to 
speak,  except  in  a  few  monosyllables ;  but  there 
was  no  failure  of  his  mental  vigour  or  composure. 
So  perfect  was  his  consciousness,  that  with  his  ac- 
customed courteousness  he  expressed  a  fear  lest 
he  should  fatigue  his  medical  friend,  on  whom  he 
leaned  during  his  last  agonies ;  and  when  his  family 
one  after  another,  gave  way  in  despair,  he  followed 
them  with  sympathising  looks,  as  they  were  obhged 
to  be  conveyed  from  the  room.  In  answer  to  a 
previous  enquiry  as  to  the  state  of  his  mind,  he 
said  he  was  "  very  comfortable — very  comfortable ; " 
and  then  exclaimed,  "  Come,  Lord  Jesus — come." 
A  general  convulsion  soon  followed,  and  he  quickly 
expired,  February  21st  1831,  in  the  sixty  seventh 
year  of  his  age. 

The  concluding  reflections  of  his  medical  friend, 
to  whose  pamphlet  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the 
above  extracts,  are  so  striking  and  appropriate  that 
we  cannot  forbear  quoting  them  in  this  place.  "  It 
is  not  in  my  power,"  he  says,  *'  adequately  to  re- 
present the  solemn  and  awful  grandeur  of  this  last 
scene.  Our  beloved  pastor  died  from  a  failure  of 
the  vital  powers  of  the  heart,  amidst  the  most 
vigorous  energies  of  consciousness  and  volition ; 
his  placidity  and  complacency  of  spirit  being  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  wild  and  powerful  con- 
vulsions of  a  frame  yielding  in  its  full  strength. 
The  last  struggle  was  violent,  but  short.  The  pains 
of  dying  were  extreme,  but  they  were  borne  with 
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genuine    christian    magnanimity.      Peacefully   he 
closed    those   brilliant  eyes,  which  had  so  often 
beamed  vipon  us  with  benignity  and  intellectual 
fire.   Calmly,  yet  firmly,  he  sealed  those  hps  which 
had  so  often  charmed  our  ears  with  messages  of 
grace  and  mercy.    And  as  he  lay  a  corpse  over  my 
shoulder,  he  exhibited  a  countenance  combining 
such  peace,  benevolence  and  grandeur,  in  its  silent 
expressions,  as  has  seldom  been  witnessed  in  the 
dead.     Oh  what  a  moment  was  that,   when   we 
paused  for  his  next  breath — but  it  came  not — and 
all  was  over !     Our  beloved  friend  was  separated 
from  the  flesh.     His  faith  had  terminated  in  sight, 
and  he  was  present  with  the  Lord.     I  wished  only 
a  glance  of  him,  blessing  us,  I  imagined,  as  he 
passed  away.     But  here,  as  on  all  other  occasions, 
we  must  learn  to  live  by  faith.     All  left  for  us  to 
contemplate  were  the  painful  and  humiliating  facts 
and   consequences   which   death   produced.     The 
lifeless  corpse  of  one  so  great  and  mighty,  so  af- 
fectionate and  beloved ;  the  failing  hearts  of  the 
widow  and  the  fatherless,  the  sobbings  and  lamen- 
tations of  friends,  the  confusion  spread  through 
the  neighbourhood  ;  all  combined  to  provoke  each 
other's  despair  under  so  irreparable  a  loss.    When 
however  he  was  transferred  to  his  bed,  and  we 
gazed  upon  that  more  than  ordinary  composure 
of   feature  which  our  deceased   pastor  exhibited, 
we  felt  the  reaction  of  faith  on  sensible  objects, 
exhilarating   us   with  the  consolatory  conviction, 
that   the  gain  of  the  departed  was,  in   a  sense. 
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proportioned  to  the  loss  felt  by  the  christian 
church. 

I  am  aware  that  the  closing  days  of  this  truly 
excellent  man  were  not  rich  in  those  expressions 
of  sentiment  which  the  eager  curiosity  of  a  multi- 
tude usually  demands  ;  but  it  was  the  manner,  the 
dignified  composure  of  spirit,  the  unclouded  eye 
of  faith,  the  majestic  demeanour  of  the  christian, 
which  spoke  what  words  could  not  intelligibly  com- 
municate, and  conveyed  more  full  and  satisfactory 
ideas  to  the  beholders.  It  has  lately  been  well 
remarked  by  an  able  preacher,  that  his  greatness 
was  lost  in  his  goodness,  the  scholar  in  the  chris- 
tian, and  the  philosopher  in  the  man  of  God.  He 
rose  by  descending,  his  gentleness  made  him  great, 
and  his  unaffected  simplicity  gave  him  a  moral 
grandeur  seldom  encircling  the  brow  of  a  mortal. 

Never  did  our  revered  pastor  present  a  more 
softened,  a  more  benignant  majesty  of  deportment, 
than  in  the  last  week  of  his  life.  In  patience  he 
possessed  his  soul :  with  calm  solemnity  he  awaited 
the  coming  of  his  Saviour :  with  humble  but  as- 
sured hope  he  longed  for  the  moment  M^hen  he 
should  be  accounted  worthy  to  stand  before  the 
Son  of  man.  Emptied  of  self,  he  was  lost  in  ad- 
miring contemplation  of  the  mercies  of  God,  in 
the  great  salvation.  He  was  ever  backward  to 
speak  of  himself,  or  to  dilate  on  his  own  individual 
experience.  Truly  humble  and  lowly,  he  saw  him- 
self, not  as  seen  and  approved  of  men,  but  as 
he  actually  was  in  the  sight  of  an  all-searching 
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but  merciful  God.  The  closing  scenes  of  his  life 
brought  out  to  view  every  thing  that  was  excellent, 
freed  from  every  trace  of  what  might  be  regarded 
as  corrupting.  Every  thing  alloying  seemed  to  be 
depositing  in  the  material  fabric,  ready  to  be  cast 
off;  whilst  all  that  was  perfecting  appeared  to  be 
accumulating  in  his  mind,  to  fit  him  for  his  depar- 
ture. I  have  never  before  seen,  and  scarcely  shall 
I  again  witness,  a  death,  in  all  its  circumstances, 
so  grand  and  impressive  ;  so  harmonious  with  his 
natural  character,  so  consistent  with  his  spiritual 
life.  Little  indeed  was  said ;  but  the  expressions 
here  recorded  contained  so  many  allusions  and 
imphcations,  that  they  will  convey  much  to  those 
who  heard  him,  and  who  were  aware  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  connection.  '  Mark  the  perfect  man, 
and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is 
peace,'  was  fully  applicable  to  our  beloved  pastor ; 
whilst  the  words  of  his  Saviour,  inaudible  to  all  but 
himself,  were  being  uttered,  '  Come  up  hither.'"* 

The  late  Mr.  Mack  of  Chpstone  having  been  to 
Cheltenham  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  in  the 
month  of  December,  proceeded  on  to  Bristol,  at 
the  urgent  request  of  Mr.  Hall,  with  whom  he 
spent  a  week  or  two  at  his  house,  delighted  with 
his  company  and  conversation ;  and  shortly  after 
his  return,  Mr.  Mack  received  the  following  letter 
from  a  correspondent  at  Bristol,  dated  Feb.  23rd 

♦  Authentic  Account   of  the    last    illness    and    death  of    Mr.    Hall. 
By  J.  M.  Chandler.     1831. 
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1831,  communicating  the  mournful  intelligence  of 
the  iUness  and  death  of  his  beloved  friend,  with 
some  additional  particulars. 

I  know  not,  my  dear  sir,  how  to  tell  you  what 
no  man  will  hear  with  so  profound  a  grief  as  your- 
self. To  attempt  by  any  circuitous  course  of  words, 
or  array  of  commonplace,  to  prepare  the  mind  for 
what  will  give  it  an  equal  shock,  whenever  it  is 
learnt,  would  be  labour  in  vain.  I  will  therefore 
apprise  you  at  once  that  Mr.  Hall  is  gone,  and 
shortly  detail  a  few  particulars  respecting  this  sad 
event,  which  though  of  little  importance  in  them- 
selves, the  depth  of  your  sorrow  will  cause  you  to 
read  with  great  interest. 

The  Saturday  after  you  left  us,  being  new  year's 
day,  a  prayer-meeting  was  held,  at  which  Mr.  Hall 
delivered  a  solemn  and  pathetic  address.  He  af- 
terwards dined  at  Mr.  Warren's,  where  we  joined 
him  in  the  evening.  He  was  seized  a  little  before 
teatime  with  pain  in  the  breast.  At  first  he  put 
his  feet  in  warm  water,  and  seemed  a  little  re- 
lieved ;  but  the  pain  returned  with  fresh  violence, 
and  he  sent  for  Mr.  Chandler  to  bleed  him.  The 
blood  had  scarce  begun  to  flow,  when  he  felt  bet- 
ter, and  in  half  an  hour,  just  as  if  he  had  suffered 
nothing,  he  exhibited  all  his  usual  interest,  spirit 
and  vivacity,  in  conversation.  This  was  the  longest 
and  most  violent  attack  that  he  had  previously  had, 
and  he  never  thoroughly  recovered  from  it. 

Next  day  indeed,  he  preached  twice,  with  scarcely 
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more  than  his  usual  fatigue.  He  passed  the  second 
week  in  January  at  Bath,  accompanied  with  Mrs. 
Hall,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  himself.  Nothing,  save 
very  slight  attacks  in  his  chest,  was  suffered  till 
the  9th  of  February,  when  about  half  an  hour 
before  he  intended  to  deliver  the  monthly  dis- 
course, preparatory  to  the  Lord's  supper,  he  felt 
the  pain  in  his  breast,  which  he  expected  soon  to 
pass  away,  and  endeavoured  to  conceal  it  from  his 
family,  but  was  obliged  to  make  it  known,  and  was 
unable  to  perform  the  service.  I  saw  him  after 
the  meeting :  he  was  very  pale  and  languid,  but 
quite  expected  to  preach  on  the  following  sabbath. 
But  it  was  otherwise  ordained  by  the  great  Dis- 
poser :  his  work  was  done. 

On  the  Friday  and  Saturday,  he  suffered  unu- 
sual paroxysms  of  pain,  and  took,  even  for  him, 
extraordinary  quantities  of  opium.  Next  day  he 
seemed  to  labour  under  the  effects  of  the  medicine, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  had  a  fearful  attack  in 
the  chest.  On  the  three  following  days  he  was 
thought  to  be  much  better ;  the  attacks  were 
frequent,  but  not  violent.  There  was  however  a 
dreadful  recurrence  of  the  disorder  in  the  after- 
noon of  Thursday,  and  also  of  Saturday.  His  life 
was  considered  to  be  in  great  danger.  On  Lord's 
day  again,  and  the  earlier  part  of  Monday,  he  was 
pronounced  better.  Flattering  hopes  were  enter- 
tained of  restoration  to  active  service,  at  least  for 
a  time.  The  countenance  of  his  family  and  friends 
began  to  put  on  a  smile.     He  partook  of  the  delu- 
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sioii,  and  considered  himself  so  much  better  that 
he  would  be  shaved  and  dressed,  which  had  not 
been  done  for  several  days. 

All  this  was  deceptive  ;  he  was  seized  before  three 
o'clock  on  Monday  afternoon  with  an  awful  deadly 
paroxysm,  and  was  in  an  agony  of  pain.  In  about 
half  an  hour  he  said,  "  This  is  death."  When  his 
attendants  pressed  him  with  liquids  to  repress  the 
violence  of  the  disorder,  he  said  "  It  is  all  over — 
all  too  late."  During  the  conflict  he  seemed  to  be 
in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  A  few  minutes  before 
his  departure  he  was  heard  to  say,  "  Come,  Lord 
Jesus,  come  quickly." 

Throughout  the  whole  of  his  illness,  our  de- 
parted friend,  though  he  viewed  the  issue  as 
uncertain,  appeared  to  indulge  considerable  hopes 
of  recovery.  I  saw  him  for  a  short  time  on  Sa- 
turday, when  he  said,  "  The  result  is  very  preca- 
rious. But  it  is  useless  to  be  anxious,  and  indeed 
I  do  not  feel  any  anxiety.  What  poor  frail  crea- 
tures we  are."  He  told  Mrs.  Hall  to  ''  hope  for 
the  best,  and  prepare  for  the  worst."  It  was  his 
frequent  expression,  "  I  am  not  afraid  of  death, 
but  I  fear  pain — I  have  a  humble  hope."  Through- 
out the  whole  of  his  sufferings  his  mind  was 
tranquil  and  resigned ;  his  faculties  retained  their 
clearness  and  vigour  to  the  very  last.  Our  orna- 
ment and  pride  alas  are  gone  ! 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  another  correspondent 
at  Bristol,  dated   Feb.  26th   1831,  giving  a  brief 
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account  of  the  closing  scene  of  Mr.   Hall's  life, 
with  some  circumstantial  variation — 

After  little  more  than  a  week's  severe  illness, 
and  the  most  excruciating  pain,  under  which  he 
was  divinely  supported,  his  exhausted  frame  yielded 
to  the  incessant  shocks  of  mortality.  He  died  in 
peace,  at  half  past  four  in  the  afternoon  of  Mon- 
day last.  It  would  deeply  affect  you  to  know  the 
fiery  trial  he  had  to  endure  ;  yet,  though  quickly 
sensible  to  pain  as  he  had  shown  himself  to  be  on 
all  occasions,  not  a  single  murmur  escaped  his  lips. 
He  was  repeatedly  attacked  by  paroxysms  of  a  truly 
terrific  nature  ;  and  from  their  commencement  he 
would  not  be  removed  from  the  back  parlour, 
where  he  had  first  laid  himself  down  on  the  sofa. 
On  Monday  afternoon  a  dreadful  seizure  came  on, 
which  threw  the  family  into  frantic  distress,  there 
happening  not  to  be  a  male  attendant  present, 
though  he  was  rarely  left  without  one.  The  ser- 
vant soon  brought  in  his  medical  friend,  who  on 
entering  the  room  said,  Mr.  Hall  are  you  in  great 
pain  ?  "I  am  in  agonies,"  was  the  reply — *'  in 
acfonies  sir.  Death  is  come — he  is  come."  His 
fi'iend  supported  his  fainting  head,  and  offered  him 
a  stimulant  mixture.  "  No  sir,  it  is  too  late — it  is 
all  over."  He  then  lifted  up  his  dying  eyes  to 
heaven,  and  said  in  a  faltering  voice,  "  Come  Lord 
Jesus — come  quickly."  A  smile  instantly  suffused 
itself  over  his  features  ;  and  leaning  himself  back, 
without  a  groan  expired. 

Oh  what  a  close  to  M'luit  a  life !     He  had  evi- 
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dently  been  ripening  for  glory  for  some  time  past, 
and  his  sun  seemed  to  set  in  its  meridian  splendour. 
Only  two  sabbaths  before,  he  preached  in  the  even- 
ing his  last  sermon,  on  the  sin  of  avarice,  allowed 
to  be  one  of  his  finest  efforts  by  all  competent 
judges  who  heard  him.  He  had  previously  inti- 
mated to  some  of  his  friends,  that  a  discourse  on 
that  subject  was  required  ;  and  forgetting  his  own 
infirmities,  he  summoned  up  all  his  energies  for 
the  occasion.  His  conversation  with  those  who 
sat  up  with  him,  during  the  last  week  of  his  se- 
vere illness,  especially  the  latter  part  of  it,  was 
peculiarly  interesting  and  affecting.  It  was  always 
short,  as  he  could  only  speak  a  few  words  at  in- 
tervals, when  the  agony  a  little  abated.  One  night 
he  said,  he  had  been  weighing  in  his  own  mind 
the  whole  matter,  between  life  and  death  ;  and  of 
the  two  he  rather  wished  to  depart  and  to  be  with 
Christ,  which  is  far  better.  He  spoke  most  affect- 
ingly  of  the  sufferings  of  the  blessed  Saviour,  and 
of  the  humble  hope  he  had  in  him.  During  the 
last  night  he  said  to  the  fi'iend  who  sat  up  with 
him,  amidst  his  repeated  agonies,  "  Oh  what  should 
I  do  now,  if  I  had  not  trusted  in  the  Saviour  ? 
He  is  now  my  only  stay,  my  hope,  and  my  sal- 
vation." 

An  eloquent  preacher,  who  has  shown  that  he 
profited  not  a  little  by  frequent  intercourse  with 
Mr.  Hall,  very  properly  observes  in  his  funeral 
oration,  that  we  have  not  indeed  to  mourn  over 
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one  of  those  sad  reverses  which  root  up  the 
outward  distinctions  of  hfe,  and  hurl  down  rank, 
power,  and  even  royalty,  to  the  lowest  level  of 
mankind ;  but  the  loss  of  that  intrinsic  beauty  of 
mind  and  character,  which,  although  withdrawn 
from  the  world,  must  survive,  when  sceptres,  dia- 
dems and  thrones,  are  mouldered  into  dust.  The 
few  fragments  of  his  genius  which  remain  are  only 
sufficient,  hke  the  ruins  of  some  magnificent  ar- 
chitecture, to  show  the  world  the  greatness  of  its 
loss. 

The  world  has  never  been  without  its  lights,  nor 
was  all  the  genius  of  the  land  buried  in  the  grave 
of  Mr.  Hall.  Not  only  much  of  talent,  but  much 
of  talented  piety  still  remains.  But  when  will  both 
be  blended  in  such  high  degi'ees  again  ?  First-rate 
genius,  through  a  thousand  transmigrations,  will 
keep  its  being  in  the  world ;  but  when  will  it  re- 
assume  that  useful,  godly  form,  which  it  has  just 
abandoned  ?  When  again  will  the  purest  living 
literature  take  the  shape  of  a  simple  evangelical 
piety,  that  shall  '  not  shun  to  declare  the  whole 
counsel  of  God?'  There  may  be  another  Hume, 
to  poison  the  fountain  of  knowledge  ;  another  Vol- 
taire, whose  genius,  Hke  the  lightning  wrapt  in  an 
element  of  tempestuous  darkness,  may  blacken  and 
destroy.  These,  and  far  less  appalling  forms  of 
intellectual  greatness,  may  revisit  the  world.  The 
bar  and  tlie  senate,  as  they  are  stages  in  the  road 
to  power,  may  still  display  a  throng  of  genius  ;  but 
when  shall  we  see  another  Robert  Hall,  a  volun- 
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tary  exile  from  worldly  greatness,  with  the  hopes 
of  no  other  reward  than  the  divine  approbation  and 
the  luxury  of  doing  good,  expending  his  mighty 
powers  in  the  lowly  sphere  of  ministerial  labour,  to 
instruct  and  comfort  the  wretched  and  the  lost?* 

On  this  subject  Mr.  John  Foster,  in  his  "  Obser- 
vations," has  offered  the  following  concluding  re- 
flections, much  to  be  admired  for  their  truth  and 
fidelity— 

The  loss  he  says  is  reflected  on  vdth  a  sentiment 
peculiar  to  the  event,  never  experienced  before, 
nor  to  be  expected  in  any  future  instance.  The 
removal  of  any  worthy  minister,  while  in  full  pos- 
session and  activity  of  his  faculties,  is  a  mournful 
occurrence  ;  but  there  is  the  consideration  that 
many  such  remain,  and  that  perhaps  an  equal  may 
follow  where  the  esteemed  instructor  is  withdrawn. 
But  the  feeling  in  the  present  instance  is  of  a  loss 
altogether  irreparable.  The  cultivated  portion  of 
the  hearers  have  a  sense  of  privation  partaking  of 
desolateness.  An  animating  influence  that  per- 
vaded, and  enlarged,  and  raised  their  minds  is 
extinct.  While  ready  to  give  due  honour  to  all 
valuable  preachers,  and  knowing  that  the  lights  of 
religious  instruction  will  still  shine  with  useful 
lustre,  and  new  ones  continually  rise,  they  involun- 
tarily and  pensively  turn  to  look  at  the  last  fading 
colours  in  the  distance  where  the  greater  luminary 
has  set. 

*  iMr.  Giles's  Sermon  on  the  dt-ath  of  Mr.  Hall. 
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The  following  just  Eulogium,  written  by  an 
intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Hall's,  a  Clergyman  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  appeared  in  one  of  the 
public  papers,  on  the  Saturday  after  his  decease. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BRISTOL  JOURNAL. 

Sir, 

Death  is  an  event  of  such  ordinary  occur- 
rence, that  it  produces  a  deep  impression  on  the 
public  mind  only  in  those  rare  instances  in  which 
the  departed  individual  was  rendered  a  conspicu- 
ous or  important  portion  of  human  society,  as  the 
possessor  of  uncommon  qualities,  or  the  instru- 
ment of  extensive  effects.  That  such  an  individual 
existed  in  the  late  Robert  Hall,  none  who  were 
acquainted  with  his  character,  his  ministry,  or  his 
writings,  will  for  a  moment  question.  To  consign 
in  silence  to  the  weekly  record  of  deaths,  the  sud- 
den removal  from  our  world  of  a  man  so  preemi- 
nent, in  whatever  has  the  strongest  claim  on  intel- 
lectual, moral,  or  religious  admiration,  would  leave, 
we  feel,  a  degree  of  reproach  on  that  city  which 
has  been  blessed  and  honoured  by  his  presence, 
during  the  last  five  years  of  his  invaluable  life. 
On  such  an  occasion,  w^ere  we  to  hold  our  peace, 
the  very  stones  in  our  streets  would  cry  out 
against  us. 

By  this  melancholy  event,  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude  and  splendour  has  been  eclipsed;  and 
death  has  seldom  claimed  a  richer  spoil.  To  speak 
of  this  incomparable  man  in  language  proportioned 
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to  his  merit,  is  far  beyond  the  pretension  of  this 
hasty  memorial :  his  just  eulogy  would  require  an 
eloquence  like  that  which  his  generous  spirit  has 
so  often  displayed  at  the  grave  of  departed  excel- 
lence ;  like  that  with  which  he  has  represented  the 
feelings  of  the  nation  on  the  death  of  the  princess 
Charlotte ;  the  feelings  of  Leicester  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  Robinson,  or  those  of  Bristol  on  that  of 
Dr.  Ryland ;  an  eloquence  like  that  which  has  so 
long,  and  here  so  lately,  charmed  into  admiring 
attention  the  thousands  who  hung  upon  his  lips. 
The  tones  of  that  hallowed  oratory  haunt  us  at 
this  moment  with  a  mental  echo  that  will  not  soon 
die  away.  But  alas,  the  living  voice,  or  another 
like  it,  will  be  heard  no  more. 

In  the  sublime  and  boundless  themes  of  religious 
contemplation,  this  sacred  orator,  this  christian  De- 
mosthenes, triumphed,  as  in  an  element  congenial 
with  the  amplitude  and  grandeur  of  his  mind.  His 
preaching,  it  may  be  truly  said  (and  now  that  he 
has  ceased  either  to  preach  or  to  hear,  said  with- 
out impropriety)  was  as  far  superior,  in  magnifi- 
cence of  thought  and  expression,  to  ordinary 
preaching,  as  the  Paradise  Lost  is  superior  to 
other  poetry.  It  was,  if  such  an  image  may  be 
allowed,  like  harmony  poured  forth  by  a  harp  of 
a  thousand  strings.  But  he  has  himself  uncon- 
sciously pourtrayed  it  in  his  remarks  on  the  Cha- 
racter of  Mr.  Robinson — 

"  You  have  most  of  you  witnessed  his  pulpit 
exertions  on  that  spot  where  he  was  accustomed 
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to  retain  a  listening  throng,  awed,  penetrated,  de- 
lighted and  instructed,  by  his  manly  and  unaffected 
eloquence.  Who  ever  heard  him  without  feeling 
a  persuasion  that  it  was  the  man  of  God  who 
addressed  him,  or  without  being  struck  by  the 
perspicuity  of  his  statement,  the  solidity  of  his 
thoughts,  and  the  rich  unction  of  his  spirit.  It  was 
the  harp  of  David,  which,  touched  by  his  powerful 
hand,  sent  forth  more  than  mortal  sounds,  and 
produced  an  impression  far  more  deep  and  perma- 
nent than  the  thunder  of  Demosthenes,  or  the 
splendid  conflagrations  of  Cicero." 

The  energies  of  this  great  spirit  were  concen- 
trated in  devotion ;  consecrated  through  a  long 
course  of  years  to  the  religious  benefit  of  man, 
and  the  glory  of  a  redeeming  God.  The  intel- 
lectual sublimity  and  beauty  of  his  mind  were  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  moral  elevation  and 
spiritual  gi'ace  of  his  character.  The  singular  hu- 
mility of  his  heart,  the  remarkable  modesty  and 
affability  of  his  deportment,  presented  an  affecting 
contrast  to  the  splendour  of  his  genius.  His  con- 
scientious and  unearthly  indifference  to  fame  or 
emolument,  was  rendered  the  more  striking  by  his 
ability  to  command  them,  had  he  wished,  with  his 
tongue  and  with  his  pen.  Combining  the  intellect 
of  a  Pascal,  with  the  oratory  of  a  Massillon,  he 
retained  through  life  a  transparent  simplicity  and 
sincerity,  as  inimitable  as  the  wonders  of  his  rea- 
son and  eloquence  ;  while  all  his  endowments  were 
embalmed  and  crowned  by  a  seraphic  piety. 
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But  praise  is  useless  here ;  '  his  praise  is  in  all 
the  churches.'  So  long  as  genius,  hallowed  and 
sublimed  by  devotion,  shall  command  veneration, 
the  name  of  Robert  Hall  will  be  remembered 
among  the  brightest  examples  of  sainted  talent; 
and  above  all,  'his  record  is  on  high.'  He  has 
passed  from  a  state  of  protracted  suffering,  into 
that  glory  to  which  he  had  long  and  fervently 
aspired,  and  which  he  had  often  pourtrayed  with 
the  vividness  of  one  who  had  caught  an  anticipat- 
ing glimpse  of  the  beatific  vision. 

T.  G. 

Clifton,  Feb.  23rd  1831. 


The  remains  of  this  blessed  man  were  conveyed 
to  the  small  burying-place  adjoining  the  meeting- 
house in  Broadmead,  on  the  2nd  of  March  1831, 
and  interred  close  by  the  side  of  those  of  Dr. 
Ryland.  The  funeral  was  conducted  on  foot,  and 
never  was  a  tribute  of  more  genuine  respect  paid 
to  the  memory  of  any  individual,  than  was  ex- 
hibited by  the  friends  of  Robert  Hall.  About 
eleven  o'clock  the  corpse  was  placed  on  a  bier, 
at  the  residence  of  the  deceased  in  Ashley-place, 
and  borne  on  shoulders  to  Broadmead,  where  a 
large  number  of  respectable  persons,  principally 
members  of  his  congregation,  but  including  also 
ministers  and  people  of  almost  every  denomination 
in  the  city,  joined  the  procession.  After  the  mutes, 
followed    three   of   the    medical   attendants,    and 
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three  officiating  ministers.  The  pall-bearers  were 
six  ministers,  the  mourners  six  deacons  of  the 
church,  followed  by  the  students  of  the  academy, 
the  congregation  and  friends,  four  abreast.  On 
aniving  at  Broadmead  the  corpse  was  placed  in 
front  of  the  pulpit,  from  which  the  deceased  had 
so  recently  imparted  to  his  flock  the  great  truths 
of  Christianity,  with  a  force  of  reasoning  and  a 
strain  of  eloquence  that  has  never  been  surpassed. 
The  place  of  worship  was  deeply  hung  with  black, 
and  was  crowded  to  excess ;  the  female  part  of  the 
audience  occupied  the  galleries,  to  which  they  had 
been  exclusively  admitted  while  the  funeral  pro- 
cession was  advancing.  The  utmost  solemnity  pre- 
vailed throughout,  and  there  were  but  few  present 
who  could  refrain  from  tears. 

After  singing  and  prayer  Mr.  Crisp,  the  resident 
minister  at  Broadmead,  ascended  the  pulpit,  and 
delivered  a  most  feeling  address.  He  observed, 
that  though  silence,  except  the  language  of  prayer, 
might  be  deemed  most  suitable  to  the  solemnity 
of  the  occasion,  he  could  not  allow  it  to  pass 
without  delivering  a  few  plain  words,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  eulogising  the  dead,  but  to  edify  the 
living.  Yet,  from  the  memory  of  such  a  man,  such 
a  friend,  such  a  saint,  such  a  minister  of  the  new 
testament,  he  could  not  withhold  the  expression 
of  his  profound  respect.  Dear  and  venerable  man 
of  God !  He  was  no  longer  among  them ;  but 
the  memory  of  what  he  once  was  would  exist  as 
long  as  there  were  hearts  remaining  to  cherish  the 
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recollection.  To  a  childlike  simplicity  of  charac- 
ter, their  lamented  friend  and  pastor  united  the 
highest  intellectual  attainments,  and  a  mind  deeply 
imbued  wth  the  spirit  of  his  Saviour,  at  whose  feet 
he  sat  with  humble  delight,  whilst  his  hearers 
hung  upon  the  enchanting  eloquence  which  fell 
from  his  lips.  When  such  a  man  was  removed 
from  the  earth,  not  only  his  flock  but  the  whole 
christian  world  sustained  a  loss.  His  congi'ega- 
tion  especially  could  not  but  mourn,  when  they 
reflected  that  they  had  only  for  a  few  short  years 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  his  labours  and  his 
prayers.  He  had  been  called  away  from  them 
while  his  great  powers  possessed  all  the  fragrance 
of  spring,  with  the  vigour  and  maturity  of  autumn. 
Those  who  were  preparing  for  the  ministerial 
office,  had  sustained  an  irreparable  loss,  in  being 
deprived  of  one  of  the  finest  models  of  pulpit 
eloquence,  combined  with  intellectual  talents  of 
the  highest  order.  Who  could  have  attended  his 
preaching  without  being  in  some  degree  impressed 
vdth  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  presented  to  them 
in  so  lovely  a  form  ?  Much  indeed,  but  not  too 
much,  was  it  to  be  regretted  that  his  retiring  diffi- 
dence of  character,  his  antipathy  to  appear  in 
print,  had  deprived  the  world  of  compositions  dis- 
playing a  vigour  and  richness  of  language  rarely 
equalled,  and  a  chasteness  of  imagination  which 
presented  divine  truth  adorned  vdth  all  its  native 
beauty  and  grandeur.  His  discourses  were  emi- 
nently distinguished  by  an  unction  from  the  Holy 
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One;  they  had  the  marvellous  excellence,  not 
only  of  delighting  the  strongest  and  most  culti- 
vated minds,  but  of  edifying  the  commonest  and 
most  ilhterate  hearers,  and  the  interests  of  one 
were  never  sacrificed  to  those  of  the  other. 

Those  instructions  were  at  an  end,  and  what  a 
loss  had  they  now  to  mourn  over !  More  than 
this,  they  had  lost  his  prayers  :  and  they  all  knew 
with  what  energy  his  petitions  were  presented, 
with  what  sweetness,  simplicity  and  humility,  he 
poured  forth  his  soul  in  holy  fihal  breathings,  be- 
fore God.  What  had  they  not  lost  too,  in  being 
deprived  of  his  example !  His  reverence  for  his 
great  Lord  absorbed  all  other  considerations ;  his 
constant  aim  was  to  think  little  of  himself,  and  to 
magnify  his  Saviovir.  Enjoying  the  highest  human 
applause  he  lived  in  a  purer  element,  where  its 
injurious  effects  were  not  felt,  and  cherished  the 
deepest  conviction  that  nothing  but  a  moral  con- 
formity to  the  divine  image  constituted  real  emi- 
nence. The  subject  of  incessant  pain,  it  was  not 
a  little  extraordinary  that  his  intellectual  powers 
had  been  sustained  with  so  much  energy,  both  in 
public  and  in  private.  Many  of  those  who  had 
listened  with  rapture  to  his  powerful  addresses 
from  the  pulpit,  had  been  giieved  to  see  him  a  few 
minutes  after,  wiithing  in  all  but  mortal  agony ; 
yet  amidst  sufferings  like  these  he  maintained  a 
charming  sweetness  of  demeanour  to  all  around 
him,  and  an  uncomplaining  submission  to  the  will 
of   God.     Patience  had  indeed  its  perfect  work. 
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Though  however  he  is  no  more  in  this  world  it 
does  not  become  us  to  dwell  on  the  dark  side  of 
the  scene,  but  to  remember  with  gratitude  and 
thankfulness  that  his  life  had  been  spared  so  long, 
and  that  his  labours  had  extended  through  a  period 
of  more  than  half  a  century.  This  very  place 
(Broadmead)  had  witnessed  the  commencement 
and  the  close  of  his  honourable  career,  and  only 
for  two  sabbaths  had  his  public  labours  been  sus- 
pended. There  is  reason  also  for  gratitude  that 
so  far  from  his  great  powers  being  impaired,  they 
evidently  shone  brighter  towards  the  close  of  life, 
accompanied  with  an  encreasing  degree  of  spiritua- 
lity and  heavenly-mindedness.  Our  revered  friend 
died  as  he  had  lived ;  the  great  truths  which  he 
had  taught  to  others  supported  him  in  the  final 
struggle,  and  produced  that  peace  which  passeth 
all  understanding.  Amidst  the  greatest  agonies, 
in  his  last  moments,  with  his  fine  faculties  in  full 
vigour,  he  rejoiced  in  that  Saviour,  the  dignity  of 
whose  person  and  the  alsufficiency  of  whose  atone- 
ment, it  had  so  long  been  his  delight  to  magnify 
and  exalt. 
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